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HIGGINS-BUILT landing boats similar to the above are now being used by the United Nations throughout the world. 


Higgins is engaged 100% in the war effort, and uses Texaco for breaking-in and trial runs in many of those boats. 


AKING a beachhead under a hail of 

steel from machine guns and batteries 
back in the woods requires that men, boats 
and engines be perfectly timed with the op- 
erations of the naval craft protecting the 
landing. 

In building the hundreds of high-powered 
craft needed by our Government for this 
service, the boating industry continues its 
peace-time practice of using Texaco. 


Using Texaco in its war-time activities, 
the industry gets the same high quality en- 
joyed by the Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime 
Commission, Army Engineers, etc. 

‘Whatever use youare making of your boat, 
Texaco Waterfront Dealers will gladly help 
you get the most out of it. Call on them freely 
for whatever service you need. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN every Sunday night—CBS 


ee TEXACO 


| MARINE PRODUCTS Fe | 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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“WOODEN 


are 


Sweeping the Seas 
for VICTORY 


Te YMS’s are the workhorses of the offshore 
patrol. Their lot is hardly one of dash and glamor. 
Their line of duty is ever-hazardous — yet often 


monotonous. Mine sweeping calls for eternal 





vigilance, for crack officers and crews — for ships 
with outstanding staying power to sweep the sea 
lanes clear. Ships that MUST stay at sea for long 
periods regardless of wind and weather. Thus the 
sweepers are not without their glory for by their 
splendid work they have revived, in modern war- 
fare, the traditional worth of “wooden ships and 


iron men.” 


SHIPS ano IRON MEN” 


The Greenport Basin and Construction Company 
was one of the first yards in this section of the 
country to be awarded a Navy contract for the 
building of mine sweepers. Into every Greenport- 
built YMS goes the same sturdy construction, the. 
same traditionally fine workmanship that have 
characterized Greenport-built pleasure and com- 


mercial craft for over half a century. 


When the war ends we urge you to call at Green- 
port — to inspect the splendid facilities of the fine 
yard where these ships of war are being built — to 
talk with our shipwrights who are equally skilled 


at building and servicing the ships of peace. 
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Hundreds of efficient mine sweepe 


like these have the vital task of kee. 





ing the sea lanes open wherever oj 





Navy carries the fight to our enemié 





And it’s GM Diesel-Electric Driv 







~ 


that has been given the job of kee, 





ing them on the go. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISIO 


General Motors Corporation 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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PT-96 


FOR 


TORY 


One of the many motor torpedo 





boats now under construction 
for the U. S. Navy. Design- 
ed by Frank Pembroke 
Huckins, these Quad- 
raconic Hulls are 
outstanding in 
seaworthi- 
ness and 


speed. 


FUCKINS YACHT CORDBPORATIORN 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS Reprasanted 


in All 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 











YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. | | ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Marine Insurance and Appraisals 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

















No. 722 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw, 78’ houseboat built by | 
Robert Jacob of City Island, splendid owner accommodations for | 
six, beautifully furnished and in excellent condition throughout. 

For further particulars, communicate with Yacht Sales & Service, 
1528 Walnut Street, Phila- whe | 
delphia, Pa. ie as eine eee 





No. 1778 — FOR 
SALE — Exceptionally at- 
tractive 50’ Alden design 
schooner being offered due 
to owner’s call to Service. 
Splendid accommodations 
for five and crew of two. 
Boat now in commission, an 
outstanding opportunity. 
For further particulars, com- 
municate with Yacht Sales 
& Service, Inc., 1528 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 5243—One of the few modern keel and centerboard 
yawls available. Built 1938 to highest specifications. Sleeps 
six in owner's party, two in crew. Yacht has been used very 
little, A-1 condition. Dimensions: 59’ 6’’x 42’x 14’ 2'’x 5'10”. 





| OTHER AVAILABLE BOATS OF VARIOUS TYPES 
AND SIZES. WE SOLICIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
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Act Quickly... if you want this 


1940 TWIN-SCREW 
44° ELCO CRUISETTE 


One of Elco’s most successful models . . . and the only 
one of this popular design available. In A-1 shape. 


@ 20-mile speed. A splendid sea boat with Coast Guard 
okay. 





ELCO YACHT DIVISION, Electric Boat Co., BAYONNE, N. J. Tel. Bayonne 3-6200 

















YACHTING 





TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 ¢ F LOW CROGIE, NEW YorK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 

















C. P. AMORY, pistriputor, INC. John G. Alden 


Fine Motor Yachts —— Marine Insurance 131 State Street — Boston — Capitol 9480 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street, Newport News, Virginia D e si ign Br 0 k era ge In surance 


F YOU like to go down to the 
sea in ships, do not fail 
to investigate this blue water 
schooner. A fine, able, sea-going 
vesels, Maine-built. Has cruised 
to Greenland and South Amer- 
ica. 38’ waterline. Gray motor. 
Two cabins. New sails. Price only 
$2,850.00. In commission. 





24-Ft. Richard- 
son Little Giant 
6 Cylinder Gray. 


Sleeps 4. Just over- 
hauled. 





24-Ft. De-Wite 
No. 620 — One of the best of the modern flush deck cruising yawls 


New Kermath motor 57’ overall, 41’ waterline, 13’ 3” beam, 8’ draft. Our design built by 
just installed. Sleeps Quincy Adams Yard 1936 of selected materials. Teak decks and 
four. Ideal small trim, double planking. Nearly new Ratsey sails. New Gray motor 
cruiser. not installed besides present motor. Can hold her own with anything 


of her size. Triple stateroom, four berths in cabin, roomy galley, 
large forecastle. For sale at low figure. 


























CHARLES W. BLIVEN G CO" 
eee | JOHN H. WELLS, Inc 


Evenings, Sunday ond Holidays, Telephone: Pelham 0-068) 7 seve Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6 
444 Madison Avenue =. New York City 
Associate N. A. — Walter H. Millard 


Fil Sedat Wharine Engineers 
Marine Pedi 








Many of our listings are twin-screw cruisers 


over 40'— suitable for Coast Guard Reserve. COMPLETE LISTINGS ON ALL BOATS AVAILABLE 


BOTH POWER AND SAIL 
LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 
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SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 
(1EAST 44™ ST. NEW YORK 











No. Y-7100 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
sloop 30’ x 23’ x 8’ 4” x 4’ 9”, built in 
1939 from our designs. Three berths, 
og and galley. Lead keel. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. Tel. VA 6-2326. 





No. Y-7400 FOR SALE — One of 
the popular Week Ender sloops built by 
Lawley from our designs in 1938. Com- 
ee accommodations for four, large 

Owner is going in the service. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York. Tel. "VA 
6-2326. 











No. Y-8541 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
yawl 44’ 3” x 30’ 1” x 10’ 7” x 6’ 3”, 
built by Lawley from our designs in 
1940. Main cabin, double stateroom, 
lavatory and galley. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. Tel. VA 6- 2326. 




















No. Y-6269 — FOR SALE — 48’ W.L. 
schooner, built by Henry Nevins from 
our designs, without regard to expense. 
From a construction standpoint, prob- 
ably finest offshore cruising boat ever 
built. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
Tel. ‘VA 6-2326. 


















No. Y-7018 —FOR SALE — One of 
the few motor sailers left on the market, 
40’ 2” over all, sleeps five, with Lathrop 
motor. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
Tel. ‘VA6- 2326. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Digby 4-9257 





| 


No. 300— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically new 61’ x 16’ 6” T.S. v.esel 


houseboat-crui:er, with roomy cabins, spacious deck saloon and large after 


deck. Attractively furnished, fully 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


d 





ipped and 


ical to operate. 


MARINE ENGINEERS 


YACHT BROKERS 


FOR SALE 


One new Gray 6-71 marine engine with 
two-to-one reduction gear, 20’’ bed cen- 
ters. This engine has never been removed 
from its original crate. Box 1001, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 























TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects 


Marine Engineers 


Yacht Brokers 

















ADVENTURER 
52’ POST BUILT ALDEN SCHOONER 


Excellent boat for Coast Guard, offshore 
sailing patrol. Write for details. Large assort- 
ment of good power boats, auxiliary sail- 
boats and small day sailing boats. Several 
would make good Coast Defense boats or 
small freight or passenger boats. For deta#ls 
write: Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc., 
Mystic, Conn. 





STAR 
BOAT 


D ie 
“Andiamo V" © 
8 


De luxe Hubbard 
South Coast 

Star, built fall 1939. 
¥.RA.L.1S8. 

championship, 
1939. Winner 
Charles Francis 
Adams, Eastern Corinthian, Boston, Marble- 
head, 1940; Charles Francis Adams, Eastern, 
Corinthian, Marblehead, 1941. Perfect racing 
condition with finest equipment. Might de- 
liver, free, reasonable trailing distance N. Y.C. 

Write Box 1000, care ce ae 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, 
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FOR SALE — Seagoing patrol boat, 
twenty knots cruising. Easy motion 
for comfortable living aboard, will 
not pound. Custom built in Maine. 
73’ x 13.6’ x 4’, twin 300 hp. each 
Murray & Tregurtha. McCoy Bros., 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 





31’ De Luxe Enclosed 1941 Cabin 

CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISER 
Twin 95 h.p. Motors. Speed 22 miles per 
hour. Hydrolite dinghy, Jefferson-‘l ravis 
phone set, top tuned antenna, many other 
extras. Boat exactly as good as new, used 
about 10 hours as demonstrator. Priced low 
for quick sale. Franklin G. Post & Son, 
Inc., Mystic, Conn. 


ALDEN SLOOP 


Early MALABAR JR. 30 x 9 x 5. Fine con- 
dition. Gaff rig. Ford motor under specially 
vented bridge deck. Sleeps four. Fine galley, 
coal and kerosene stoves. Very complete 
equipment. Dory. Graceful, fast, able, roomy, 
economical. Near New York. $1800. Write 
Box No. 1002, care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 


ONE CANVAS COVER, ten ounce, 
for power boat 50 to 56 feet long, located 
at Roslyn, L. I. Excellent condition, 
used only two winters under covered 
house, Write Box 1003, YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 


57’ twin-screw yacht, ideal for 
coast patrol. Fair Haven Yacht 
Works, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 
Phone Red Bank 3010. 











FOR SALE 
LOCATED IN FLORIDA 


Power boat suitable for towing, freighting or 
passengers. Good vessel for contractors. 63’ 
x 17’ x 4’; power Standard 55 h.p.; eight 
knots. Keel 10” x 12”; frames 4” x 8’; plank 
2”. McCoy Bros., Bar Harbor, Maine. 











ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


WANTED 


Man familiar with all phases of the boat 
building and repair game. Should be able to 
handle up to 100 men. Would act as assistant 
manager of boat and yacht yard now building 
boats for Navy Department. Box No. 1005, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 











WANTED 


International One-Design Class boat, 
good sails. State condition of hull and 
rigging, also lowest price you will take. 
Write Box No. 1004, care YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
































ATLANTIC 


For Sale 


Good condition, at City Island. Will sacrifice. 
Write Box 31, Gilbert, Monroe County, Pa. 











GOOD STAR AND TRAILER 
FOR SALE 


Windrush II, No. 1900, who has sailed two 
very successful seasons on the Chesapeake 
and earned for her skipper one, two and 
three red chevron awards respectively, is 
for sale. She has two suits of sails, a trailer 
with four new tires, and a water proof 
cover. She can be seen at the Oxford Boat- 
yard, Oxford, Maryland. For further in- 
formation contact J. S. WILFORD, JR., 
Box 1282, Williamstown, Mass. 


























°e SWAP CHEST» 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 





Will swap cash for 5” spherical compass, 
marine toilet, striking ship’s clock, 30-lb. Dan- 
forth or Northill anchor, barometer, 8” fog bell, 
Shipmate. Box 10-1. 





Have used Hyde 2-blade feathering propeller, 
18’ diameter by 10” pitch, and Thompson 
same, 18” x 14”; Tobin bronze 114” diameter 
shaft, same 11%’, both 5’ long. Make offer. 
Box 10-2. 





Have 6-tube 32-volt DC radio with foreign 
reception. Want sails for Cape Cod knockabout 
or sails to be cut to size. Must be in A-1 condi- 
tion. Box 10-3. 





Will swap living quarters and fair wage for a 
couple of honest-to-God small boat builders 
familiar with lapstrake construction, who want 
to help Uncle Sam. Best of working conditions 
and a swell gang who have fun doing fine work. 
Old established firm now 100% war work. Who 
wants to hit the deck? Box 10-4. 





Want windlass which can hold 300 feet rope 
for hauling small boat. Must be strong but need 
not be new. Swap for cash. Box 10-5. 


SEND REPLIES CARE OF “YACHTING” 














@ The war-like qualities of Haskelite products are proving 
themselves in every major branch of the armed services. A current 
example is the minesweeper fleet on which Haskelite Plymetl 
(metal-faced plywood) is exposed to the toughest kind of service. 

Plymold, the new Haskelite molded plywood development now 
gaining wide recognition in aircraft design is also building up new 
applications and reputation in marine construction. Its ability to 
take compound curvatures and integral reinforcing members opens 
the way to new design improvements. Substantial savings are 
made in weight and fabrication time. 

Both war construction and post-war competition on new product 
ideas will find great possibilities in Plymold as in other Haskelite 
materials. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. Y -4210. 208 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. . 405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RIGID 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


WEATHERPROOF 
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hood 


On the way to her sweeping assignment. Day in, day out, from daylight to dark, the sweeps 
go about their vital work. A YMS built by Harbor Boat Building Company, outward bound 
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“YACHTING” SIGNS ON A NEW HAND 


> It is with gratification that we announce 
the addition to our editorial staff of Critchell 
(Bob) Rimington as Assistant Editor. With 
war service making inroads into our staff, the 
afterguard of YacuTine has been becoming 
increasingly shorthanded and at a time when 
the going was all the while growing tougher. 
We are, therefore, lucky to find one with the 
attainments and knowledge of the sea and 
ships that our new member possesses. 

As editor of that fine little publication 
“The Sea Chest,” as author of “Fighting 
Fleets,” a survey of the navies of the world, 
as a yachtsman and a boat owner, and as 
one of the organizers of the Corinthians, 
“Bob” Rimington has what is needed to 
help sail this ship. His coming will, we feel, 
assure the continuance of the standards 
which Yacut1nG has always sought to main- 
tain. 


BINOCULARS STILL WANTED 


> Results of the Navy’s recent appeal for 
binoculars have been disappointing, only 
6000 offers having been made, of which 1675 
have been of acceptable types. In the first 
world war, 51,217 pairs of glasses of all 
types were offered and 31,000 accepted. All 
but one pair were returned to their owners 
at the end of the war. 

The only desired types are Bausch & 
Lomb or Zeiss 6 by 30 or 7 by 50 models 
because facilities to keep them in repair are 
available. Many sportsmen are believed to 
own one or the other of these models. No 
doubt, many are buying war bonds in prefer- 
ence to turning in their binoculars, believing 
that the government can thus acquire the 
necessary glasses. This is a mistaken idea, 
according to John F. Brandt, of the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company. “It is not a 
matter of money,” says he, ‘‘but of skilled 
personnel. We are making as many binoculars 
in a month as we formerly did in a year but 
our facilities and workmen must be allotted 
to many other military instruments in equal 
demand. We have aided other manufacturers 
to get into production on these models but 
the demand is much greater than the supply. 
The sale of civilian binoculars to the Navy 
will save lives and ships.” 

Binoculars accepted will either be bought 
outright or taken for “loan” at $1.00 per 
pair for the duration. Perfect condition pre- 
ferred but do not hesitate to send those 
needing minor repairs. ‘“‘ Loaned”’ binoculars 
will be engraved with the owner’s name. 
Attach a tag marked with owner’s name and 
address, pack securely, with carrying case, 
in heavy cardboard box and ship by insured 
parcel post or prepaid express to U. S. Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C. 





CALENDAR 





October 10-11, Barnacle Bill’s Last Cruise, Seattle Y. C. 
October 16-18— National Moth Boat Regatta, Pasquo- 
tank River Y.C., Elizabeth City, N.C. 


Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association 
Tentative Fall Schedule 


October 11 or 12 — Fourth Semi-Annual Greater Boston 
Intercollegiates, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

October 18 — Tenth Jack Wood Trophy Regatta (Brown, 
Dartmouth, M.I.T., and Harvard) at M.I.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

October 25 — Second Semi-Annual Middle Atlantic As 
sociate Member Championships, location to be an- 
nounced. ; 

October 25 — Eighth Semi-Annual New Regent Associ- 
= Member Championships, Boston College, Boston, 


ass. 

October 25 — Regatta (Coast Guard, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, and Yale) U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. 

October 31 — Seventh Annual Fall Invitation Regatta, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

November 1 — Second Annual Erwin H. Schell Trophy 
Regatta, open invitation, at M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

November 21 — Second Annual Harvard-Yale dual re- 
gatta, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Chesapeake Bay 


October 4—Start of Fall Series of Cruising and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 





HUNTINGTON YACHT CLUB RACE 


> Twenty-four auxiliary cruising yachts 
competed in the race of the Huntington 
Yacht Club on September 6th. The course 
was triangular, 14 miles in length, and in- 
structions were to sail it twice around. How- 
ever, a ‘Long Island Sound hurricane” 
dropped in about noon so that canvas hung 
slack. The four boats in Class A and two 
others completed the two laps but Classes B 
and C covered but one. 

Robert H. Moore’s Perroquet won in Class 
A, R. H. Burkhart’s Blue Mist in Class B, 
and John U. White’s Babe in Class C. In the 
fleet standings, Babe led, with Perroquet 
second and Aries, L. T. Webster, third, 
Cuba Libre was fourth, Blue Mist fifth and 
Nautilus sixth. Perroquet, Babe, Cuba Libre, 
Aries, Nautilus and Blue Mist crossed the 
finish line in the order named after complet- 
ing the 28-mile course but, figuring the re- 
sults for the fleet on a 14-mile basis, Nautilus 
was ahead of Blue Mist. 

About 7:00 p.m., a fine breeze struck in and 
brought the rest of the fleet home. One boat 
lay at anchor almost on the finish line after 
sailing 13.98 miles of the 14 and all hands ex- 
cept skipper and cook went overboard for 
a swim. Fifteen minutes later, there was 
enough wind to take her across the line. 


CAPE MAY CANAL STARTED 


> Construction work on the Cape May Canal 
has been begun and Army Engineer dredges 
are at work on the 314-mile stretch between 
Cold Spring Inlet, on the Atlantic side of 
Cape May, and North Cape May on the 
Delaware Bay side. Two dredges will dig a 


12-foot channel and the work is tentatively 
scheduled for completion in November. 
Three bridges are to be built, one of them 
carrying a railroad. Completion of the canal 
will eliminate the passage outside around the 
cape and provide an unbroken inside route 
from Manasquan Inlet, on the Jersey coast, 
to southern Florida, some 1500 miles. 


R.O.R.C. CLUBHOUSE OPENED 


> King Haakon VII, of Norway, formally 
opened the new wartime clubhouse of the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club at 20 St. James’s 
Place, London. He was accompanied by 
Crown Prince Olaf and among other dis- 
tinguished guests were the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Second Sea Lord, Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes and Admiral Sir 
Gerald Dickens. Uniforms of the Allied 
Navies predominated but there were many 
representatives of the other fighting services 
of the Allies. The United States was rep- 
resented by members of the U.S. Naval Staff 
and by Lieut. C. Burnham Porter, R.N.V.R., 
formerly rear commodore of the Cruising 
Club of America. A telegram of good wishes 
and a floral burgee of the Cruising Club of 
America were much appreciated. 

Representatives of the other Allied navies 
spoke gratefully of the hospitality received 
from the R.O.R.C., which had given them a 
friendly welcome and provided a_ place 
where they could rest from the war and talk 
about boats. Commander E. G. Martin, Ad- 
miral of the club, who sailed across the At- 
lantic in Jolie Brise for the Bermuda Race of 
1926, thanked them for their good wishes. 

The old clubhouse, well-known to a num- 
ber of American yachtsmen, was destroyed 
by a bomb in November, 1940, and the 
steward was killed. The trophies, records and 
much of the furniture were saved and these 
have been installed in the new house. While 
negotiations for taking the place were in 
progress, an incendiary bomb burned away a 
large part of the roof. This has been re- 
paired and the new quarters are larger and 
more convenient than the old ones. 

The club has made all Allied naval officers 
honorary members and eating and sleeping 
accommodations are provided at moderate 
cost, at a time when such facilities are not 
easy to find in London. In addition to its 
other wartime activities, the club has formed 
a channel through which the Admiralty has 
been able to enlist the services of yachtsmen 
for various highly important duties of a tem- 
porary nature, such as the evacuation of 
Dunkirk and, more recently, the delivery of a 
number of small vessels from one port to 
another. 

Members of the U.S. Forces who are in- 
terested in sailing and who find themselves in 
London are assured of a welcome. 
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WING & WING 


Drifting along ona lazy breeze. Ah 








man, that’s total relaxation! And 
a mighty healthy interlude too, in 


these care-packed days of total war. 
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Atlantic Yacht Insurance 1s Be Tt yo ofl ieee 0 It is Waduall INSURA NCE Company 


non-assessable (Atlantic has never had the power to assess its policy- 49 Wall Street « New York 
holders), and offers you prompt and ungrudging adjustments. Also a Albany - Beltimore » Boston + Chicago « Cleveland + Newark: 
share in profits, regardless of your own losses. Consult your broker. New Haven + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester 


EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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> The difficulty of obtaining supplies in 
wartime is illustrated by the following series 
of indorsements on a request from the skipper 
of a British mine sweeper to his commanding 
officer, showing its progress up and down 
through the official channel. (From “Swept 
Channels,” by ‘“Taffrail,’’ Hodder and 
Stoughton, Limited, London.) 


I 


From 

SKIPPER ROBERT JOHNSON 

H. M. TRAWLER Polar Bear. 
To 
COMMANDING OFFICER 
Y DIVISION 


1 April, 19 — 
I haven’t got no matches abord. 
II 
2nd April TO S.N.O. 


Submitted — forwarded herewith request 
for matches made by Skipper of Trawler 
Polar Bear under my command. 


ADOLPHUS Brown, 
Lieut. R.N.R. 
III 
TO NAVAL STORE OFFICER, GRANTON 
Forwarded, concurring in supply. 
JOHN TRAVERS, 
Captain R.N. 
Senior Naval Officer 
IV 
TO SENIOR NAVAL OFFICER 

Noted and returned. 

It is pointed out for your information 
that matches are not included on the list of 
establishment stores. Instructions are re- 
quested. 

ANDREW FLANNIGAN, 
N.8S.0. 
V 
TO N.8.0., GRANTON 
Please take steps as necessary to supply. 
JoHN TRAVERS, 


Captain R.N. 
Senior Naval Officer 
VI 
April 15th 
MX..224.75/3317/62 


TO NAVAL STORE OFFICER, 
H. M. DOCKYARD, ROSYTH 

It is requested that matches, safety, boxes, 
12 in number, may be forwarded as soon as 
possible for Armed Trawler Polar Bear 
stationed at this Base. 

ANDREW FLANNIGAN, 
N.S.O. 


VII 
TO N.S.O., GRANTON 


Returned, observing that matches, safety, 
are not included in the establishment of 


“Through the Channel’ 


stores of Armed Trawlers. Request duplicate 
pattern of article required in order that com- 
munication may be made with Director of 
Stores, Admiralty. 


JAMES MITCHELL, 


N.S.O. 
H.M. Dockyard, Rosyth 
VII 
1st June 
TO N.S.O. 


H.M. DOCKYARD, ROSYTH 
Forwarded herewith pattern as requested. 
The matter is becoming urgent. 


ANDREW FLANNIGAN, 
N.S.0., Granton 


IX 
(Telegram) July 3rd 


TO N.S.O. 
H.M. DOCKYARD, ROSYTH 


Reference my MX.224.75/3317/62 of 
April 15th, forwarding demand for matches, 
safety, boxes, 12 in number. It is requested 
supply may be hastened. 0760. N.S.O., 
Granton. 

x 
July 8th 
TO N.S.0., GRANTON 

Reference from MX.224.75/3317/62 of 
April 15th and telegram 0760 of July 3rd, 
please state reasons for which these articles 
are required. 

JaMES MitcueE 1, N.S.O. 
H.M. Dockyard, Rosyth 
XI 
July 10th 
TO S.N.O., GRANTON 
Submitted — forwarded. 


ANDREW FLANNIGAN, 
N.S.0O., Granton 


XII 
July 11th 
TO COMMANDING OFFICER, 
Y DIVISION 


Note and return with your remarks. 
JoHN TRAVERS, 
Captain R.N. 
S.N.O. 





XUI 
July 13th 
TO SKIPPER ROBERT JOHNSON, 
H.M. TRAWLER Polar Bear 
Note and return with your remarks. 
ApoLpxHus Brown, 
Lieutenant R.N.R. 
Commanding Officer, 
Y Division 
XIV 
July 15th 
FROM SKIPPER ROBERT JOHNSON. 
TO C.0., Y DIVISION. 
Sorry. I made a bloomer. I meant mattress. 
RoBERT JOHNSON 
Skipper R.N.R. 
XV 
July 17th 
TO SENIOR NAVAL OFFICER 
Submitted — Skipper of H. M. Trawler 
Polar Bear reports he made a clerical error. 
The demand was for a mattress. 
ApoLPHus Brown, 
Lieutenant R.N.R. 
XVI 
July 21st 
TO C.O. Y DIVISION 
You are to caution Skipper of H.M. 
Trawler Polar Bear to be more careful in 
future. Mistakes of this nature entail much 
unnecessary work for all concerned. 
JOHN TRAVERS, 
Captain R.N. 
S.N.O. 
XVII 
July 23rd 
Submitted, Skipper Johnson has since been 
transferred to Archangel. Request instruc- 
tions. 
ADOLPHUS Brown, 
Lieutenant R.N.R. 
Y Division 


> At the foot of this correspondence were 
further pencilled remarks, apparently in the 
Senior Naval Officer’s handwriting. They 
are unpublishable. 
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“Pound for pound the deadliest weapon 
of modern naval warfare”, they called the 
Elco PT’s that won world-wide fame by 
their amazing, almost unbelievable ex- 
ploits in the Philippines, at Pearl Harbor, 
at Tobruk and in other far-flung theatres 
of fierce action. 

And now Elco is delivering to the United 
States Navy a new and greater Elco PT — 
with all the speed, stamina, maneuver- 
ability of the famous earlier Elco PT’s, plus 
combat-inspired improvements that give 


ELCO NAVAL DIVISION OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT CO 
Bayonne, N. J. 





these mighty midgets even more striking 
power! 

We at Elco are proud of— and deeply 
grateful for — the Army-Navy "E” that flies 
over our plant in recognition of “high 
achievementin the production of war equip- 
ment”. We’re proud indeed to put all our 
experience and our every effort into “all 
out” production of motor torpedo boats for 
our fighting Navy. And we're proud that our 
PT’s are playing so important a role in the 
big job of restoring the freedom of the seas! 





MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS %* SUBMARINE CHASERS * NAVAL AUXILIARIES 


MPANY 
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p> A rating in the C.G.R. Offshore Patrol 
(the yacht patrol outfit which had so much 
difficulty in getting under way because of 
Navy brass hats feeling it would be a kind 
of suicide squadron) isn’t any consolation 
prize. . . . A number of blue water yachts- 
men prefer commands in this patrol unit to 
duty they would be assigned in the Naval Re- 
serve where desk jobs are the reward of many 
volunteers even though they are physically 
able and highly experienced in seamanship 
and navigation. .. . 

Incidentally, there’s one guy in the Auxil- 
iary who, although with only a petty officer’s 
rating, is making as much jack as a com- 
mander. . . . He has twelve children. . . 


> In his incomparable column last month 
(see YACHTING, September, 1942), my bril- 
liant friend and adversary ‘‘Spun Yarn,” 
charging me with accusing him of siding with 
the brass hats in the controversy over 
whether the submarine war will be won by 
the Navy or the Coast Guard patrol (which 
I did), says: ‘‘Why, Baron, you used to be- 
long to the Intolerance League yourself. . . . 
You reacted as I did to the charge that the 
Navy was falling down on the job. . . .” 

Well, maybe I did. . . . But I object to 
the title “Baron” which “Spun Yarn’’ first 
applied to me, as I recall, when we met in 
Athens. . . . and which has a somewhat op- 
probrious significance in these days as it’s 
too, too Teutonic in its connotations. . . 
Of course, there are English barons — wit- 
ness Frank Roach’s brother, Maurice, who 
became the Baron Fermoy while Frank was 
serving as a third class something-or-other in 
the early days of the USNRF mobilization at 
Newport in 717. . . . But there aren’t any 
American barons. . . . 

And I am for at least (with Westbrook 
Pegler) two of the Four Freedoms — I leave 
you to guess which two. . . . The other pair 
seem to me to be a bit nebulous, though of 
course they are highly desirable. . . 


> Considering what a lot of nonsensical 
prognosticating is being done by some of our 
newspaper strategists, it might be a good 
idea to take the prophets out of war. . 


> I was as intrigued by a wirephoto of the 
President taken at the moment he was mak- 
ing his address to the nation last month as I 
was by his winged words. . . . Just astern 
of him was a curious model — a lateen-rigged 
two-master, but there wasn’t enough of her 
showing for you to make out what specific 
type of Mediterranean craft she is. . . . 

Mr. Roosevelt is reported to have more 
models in his collection than Messrs. Powers 
and Conover put together. .. . 


> Mainbocher —the dainty designer who 
created those too, too divine uniforms for the 
WAVES, hasn’t yet made up his tempera- 
mental mind about what the gals’ regulation 
underwear is to be — and, in a world torn to 
ribbons by the bloodiest strife in history, I’ll 
say that decision looms as something momen- 
tous and I pray earnestly that M. Main- 
bocher won’t keep us in suspense much 
longer... . 


> In the old days, when a man o’ war went 
down, the first thing the crew did before 
abandoning ship was to break into the spirit 
room and get stinko. . . . Consider how our 
morale has improved (if not our morals). . . . 
When the Lexington was sunk in the Coral 
Sea battle, the crew went for the ice cream 
freezers and abandoned ship with gallons of 
the delicacy in or on them... . 

Of course, it must be remembered that the 
spirit room is a thing of the past aboard 
United States Navy craft so that the boys 
didn’t have to choose between two evils. . . . 

Josephus Daniels, when Secretary of the 
Navy, believed that the abolition of spirits 
aboard ship would result in more indomitable 
spirit. . . . Still, the British issue the rum 
ration regularly in their navy and the officers 
enjoy their wine mess and it seems to me their 
spirit is as flaming as ever it has traditionally 
been... . 


p> A Mr. William V. O’Brien made the sug- 
gestion that the 128th anniversary of the 
composition of the national anthem be ob- 
served by having it sung over a world-wide 
hook-up by all the members of Congress in 
joint session... . 

Mr. O’Brien said he was convinced that 
this gesture would prove ‘‘a great morale 
stimulant.”’ especially if our armed: forces 
abroad were listening in. . . 
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Fortunately for the anthem and the audi- 
ence, Congress was cold to the idea. . . . It 
would be swell if we could tune in on some of 
the boys singing their swan songs. . . . 


p> A craft described as ‘‘the former yacht of 
Barbara Hutton, Woolworth heiress, now the 
bride of Cary Grant,” is currently being used 
in the U. 8. Navy recruiting campaign. .. . 
The vessel’s skipper is former cinema star 
Richard Barthelmess, and the ‘recruiting 
band”’ aboard is ‘‘an orchestra directed by 
Saxie Dowell and composed of former artists 
with name bands. . . .” 

As an afterthought, apparently, the press 
release on this exciting news wound up with: 

“There also will be medical and recruiting 
officers aboard. . . .” 

The trouble with all this glamor atmos- 
phere, it seems to me, is that a lot of prospec- 
tive recruits will feel more like joining the 
band, marrying a Barbara Hutton, or emulat- 
ing Mr. Barthelmess in his erstwhile his- 
trionic role than they will like facing the 
medical and recruiting officers who, though 
subordinated to the ballyhoo, unfortunately 
have to be reckoned with. . . . 


p> War aims are realized in proportion to the 
accuracy of the aim of the men behind the 
guns... ... 

TELLTALE 
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*“Meet the Men 


who make Gulf Good” 





Criley of Corpus—Yachtsman, Fisherman, Gulfman 


GEORGE CRILEY is a sailor’s sailor. 


Of all the things that can be said 
about George, that one must be said. 
He spends virtually every moment of 
his off time aboard his trim cruiser. 
And in his years of cruising Southern 
waters, George has picked up a gun’l 
load of seagoing boat sense. 


A boat owner senses that the min- 
ute he brings his boat up to George’s 
Gulf Service Port on the new muni- 
cipal yacht basin in Corpus Christi. 
There’s a shipshape look about the 
dock and basin that promises sea- 
faring service from one boatman to 
another. 


George is asked for fishing tips as 
frequently as he is for boating tips. 
And his questioners are never disap- 
pointed in his advice on fishing—or his 
advice on marine fuels and lubricants. 


For many, many years George has 
recommended Gulf Marine Products. 
We're plenty proud of George Criley, 
another “one of the men who make 


Gulf good!” 


There’s always a Gulf Service 
Port ’Round the Bend! 
SMART YACHTSMEN everywhere look 


for the familiar sign of the big orange 
Gulf disc. They like the Gulf prod- 








ucts. They like the men who run the 
Gulf Service Ports. And they know 
that Gulf Marine White Gasoline has 
been specially refined for marine 
needs. This fuel will not clog lines 
with gum; will not foul the tank or 
corrode the fuel system. 


Gulfpride Oil, which is refined by 
the special Alchlor Process, has more 
of the carbon makers and sludge form- 
ers removed than lubricants refined 
by old-fashioned methods. That 
means a cleaner running engine and 
fewer repair bills for your boat. 


We Invite You to Cali at 


Gulf Marine Service Ports 


Headquarters for Supplies and Service 
Wherever You Cruise 


If you’ve missed this splendid Gulf 
Marine Service, try it on your next 
cruise. Look for the big Gulf orange 
disc. 

George Criley’s Yacht 
Basin has these excellent 
facilities to offer— 

e Located right in the heart of town. 


e All arrangements for fishing. 

e The basin will accommodate boats 7 to 
10 foot draft. 

e Basin has harbor master and watch- 
man. 

e 48-hour courtesy privilege to visiting 
yachtsmen. 

e Ample anchorage for 1500 small boats 
and 7 acres of anchorage for the big 
fellows. 

e Rest rooms, fresh water, ice, electric- 
ity, and telephones are available. 




















Tune in Sunday night 7:30 EWT, “We The People” at War. Columbia Broadcasting System 
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In the crow’s nest. A mine sweeper’s masthead lookout, alert and watchful 
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Kent Hitchcock 


On her way to work. The daily task of the “‘sweeps”’ is an arduous and a dangerous one. 
One of the YM’s built by Hubbard South Coast Company noses into the Pacific swell 


BKEEPING THE CHANNELS SWEPT 


Special Vessels Designed and Built For a Dangerous Yet Prosaic Task 


By J. H. KEATLEY 


VERY ONE of us has been inspired by the daring 
raids of the Commandos and the Rangers at 
Dieppe, has felt a glow of pride in the landings 
of our Marines in the Solomons. All, too, are 
familiar with the heroic exploits of the paper- 
-~“ thin PT boats against enemy cruisers, the ham- 
mering blows of our fleet vessels, and the selfless suicidal 
diving attacks of our flyers in the Pacific. 

But the arduous and equally dangerous work of another 
group — the men of the mine sweeping force — is generally 
little known because it goes unheralded. This article will at- 
tempt briefly to describe the vitally important duties of this 
force in order to help to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the little known ships and men who sweep the paths 
of other vessels clear of submerged death. 

The ingenuity which has marked industrial development 
since its beginnings was early evidenced in all types of fight- 
ing devices. Those countries which found it politic early to 
borrow the more recent such developments for war use have 





Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N. 


been working years perfecting them in weapons. Less ag- 
gressive, more isolated or more peaceful nations have begun 
later to apply such developments, both to create offensive 
weapons and to develop defenses against those known by 
sad experience to be in use against them. Again, as in other 
wars, there is ensuing the contest of making the armor plate 
capable of withstanding the impact of the most powerful 
projectile, the anti-tank gun to penetrate the shell of the in- 
vulnerable tank — followed by the redesign of the projectile 
to make it superior to the armor, and the production of a 
new and greater tank, impervious to the fire of the anti-tank 
gun. Particularly in the case of mines has the present war 
brought innovations and refinements hitherto unknown in 
actual use; to combat these, great effort has already been 
expended, and further developments are still in progress. 

During the last war many who saw service in the North 
Sea were familiar with the mines used then and with the 
hardships of sweeping which were the daily fare served on 
the bare tables of whatever vessels could be found to do the 
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Official U. S. Hevy Photo 


Diagram of the sweeping formation for sweeping a single line of anchored mines 


work. The apprehension, the drudgery, the cold, the sweat 
these men knew have not changed basically today, but the 
refinements of the new types of mines have complicated the 
problem vastly and added greater mental strain to what al- 
ready entailed great physical effort and weariness. 

The strategic use of mines is not new. They have been 
employed extensively in other wars and the basic types and 
principles still obtain. Mines are “ planted”’ or ‘‘sown”’ from 
ships and arranged in “‘fields,’”’ in accordance with a pre- 
conceived pattern designed to distribute them so as to cover 
most thoroughly the area where they are laid. To assure that 
they will remain as nearly as practicable in their predeter- 
mined location (to permit safe passage of friendly vessels 
through the mine fields and to prevent their floating about) 
mines are fitted with anchors. The anchor gear which also 
controls the depth of the mine by permitting it to ride on its 
cable, in accordance with an initial setting, is an ingenious 
device and probably as clever as any other mechanism em- 
ployed with mines. 

Since mines are affected by maximum depths of water and 
by strong currents, they are normally sown in relatively 
shallow coastal waters and near harbor approaches, both for 
reasons of their greater efficiency in such locations and be- 
cause of the greater strategic advantage. 

Defensive mines would invariably be found at the ap- 
proaches to inland waters and harbors; where undiscovered 
mine laying is possible, hostile mines are to be expected. 
Ships operating in coastal waters are thus faced with the 


problem of threading through their own “friendly” mines 
with the aid of charts, and at the same time of taking pre- 
cautions against enemy mines whose presence and location 
are unknown. 

While especially designed equipment is required to lay 
mines, to transport and service them, and to set them in the 
mine fields, still, the work can be done by a variety of ships. 
Ships designed as mine planters are naturally most efficient 
and best equipped for the purpose, and therefore are ideal 
for planting defensive mines. However, for sowing offensive 
mines, where deception may be necessary, ships whose pur- 
pose is not obvious are superior. These vessels usually com- 
bine their mine laying function with other purposes. It has 
been reported that mines have been laid by German planes, 
and that submarines also have devoted part of their precious 
cargo space to mines. Both of these craft, for obvious reasons, 
make excellent offensive mine planters. 

For naval operations in restricted waters, near both 
friendly and hostile shores, sweeping is a necessity where 
larger fleet vessels are involved. In such cases, fleet forma- 
tions would normally be preceded to restricted areas by 
mine sweepers to protect the individual vessels and to re- 
move limitations on maneuverability. For protection of all 
shipping against enemy mines, ‘‘sweeps” must constantly 
patrol approaches to harbors and shallow traffic lanes. 
Finally, at the conclusion of hostilities, comes the anti- 
climactic task of sweeping up all unexploded mines which 


’ would continue to threaten peacetime shipping. 


The business end of a mine sweeper. On the new sweepers, such as this one built by Burger Boat Co., the lay- 
out and every item of equipment are designed for efficient handling of the modern gear required for the task 
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Cfficial Navy Photos 


Dropping buoys to mark the lines of mines swept. Other buoys 
are piled high on the stern of the sweeper for use as required 


Without considering the details of the mechanisms which 
operate and the explosives which give mines their tremendous 
destructive power, it may be stated that they are of three 
general types: contact, magnetic and acoustic.* 

For the task of sweeping, special equipment as well as 
special types of ships are required. Since sweeping for an- 
chored contact mines is an operation resembling trawling, 
the equipment of trawlers is adapted to, or rather forms the 
basis for, the design of sweeping gear. 

Just as there are different schools on the proper type of 
trawling equipment, so there are differences of opinion in 
the design of sweep gear. Variations in trawler design are 
caused basically by different sea conditions (for example be- 
tween the California coast and the coasts of Massachusetts 
and Maine). But probably the strongest reason for these 
differences is the extreme conservatism found among those 
following the business of fishing and their stubborn per- 
sistence in doing things the ‘‘one right” way. The argument 
between the advocates of the New England gallows frame 
and the davit will probably long outlast the present conflict. 

Mine sweeping gear in use is nearly uniform, however, as 
to the overboard fittings, since it conforms to standard plans 
and varies only as to the size of the ship and the assigned op- 
eration. Variation and some individuality is found in the case 
of deck fittings which are furnished by the builders of pri- 
vately built ships and reflect to some extent the effect of lo- 
cality and fixed ideas on trawler design. Since all Navy 
Sweepers must conform to type layouts and since details 
may be worked out in several ways, such small variations as 
exist introduce no real problem in distributing the task of 
supplying the vast number of fittings required. 


* The two last-named types, and the methods used for destroying them or 
rendering them harmless are still confidential and hence cannot be described 
at this time. [Ep.] . 








Crew of a sweeper discov- 









ers a German mine that 
has been cut loose by the 
sweep cable and is float- 
ing in the path of vessels. 





Left, a dangerous job. 
Naval Mine Disposal offi- 
cers dealing with a Ger- 





man mine washed ashore 





on the English coast when 
it broke adrift from its 
mooring 


Wide World 


Equipment for sweeping the more recent types of mines is, 
naturally, still being developed (hence confidential), and is 
largely patterned after the early methods devised to defend 
against these mines in European waters during the present 
war. 

The use of all types of gear, however, entails much strenu- 
ous work and backbreaking effort in the streaming and re- 
covery of it, and in maintaining it in operation, principally 
because the equipment operates outside the vessel and 
usually at a considerable distance from her. In flat seas and 
in mild weather the job has its bad moments; in heavy seas 
and icy weather a more disagreeable assignment is hard to 
imagine. 

In the basic design of the newly built sweepers being 
turned out for the Navy, the actual task assignment is the 
determining factor. Urgent need and the availability of suit- 
able types determined the arrangements of those converted 
trawlers and other smaller vessels which were taken over 
and have now been in active service for many months. In 


A mine explodes in the sweepwire between two sweepers. The sweepwire is some 1600 yards in length 
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general, size, speed and type of sweeping gear as well as 
characteristics of complement, radius of action, and arma- 
ment are predicated on whether the vessel will be used for 
continental coastal service or for duty with the fleet. Coastal 
sweeping of foreign bases entails the ability of the vessel to 
maintain herself on her initial trip to her final assignment, 
and interposes minimum requirements of seaworthiness, 
cruising radius, and independent sustenance of her crew for 
an extended period. 

The fleet mine sweeper is the largest type and must pos- 
sess seagoing qualities to enable her to travel with larger 
fleet vessels, to withstand heavy seas, and to be able to cruise 
indefinite distances. Her more powerful engines, greater fuel 
capacity and more substantial armament, in addition to her 
more rugged and heavier sweep gear (requirements because 
of greater speed), necessitate a larger complement of men. 
The new sweepers, building in some numbers, are more mod- 
ern versions of the ‘‘ Bird” Class boats developed in the last 
war and familiar to most older Navy personnel. (The daunt- 
less exploits of some of this class have made their pages of 
history in present war operations in the Pacific.) 

These vessels are able to defend themselves against sur- 
face, air and submarine attack, as well as. to perform their 
sweeping functions singly and in company. Their size and 





sturdy hulls make them adequate sea boats and provide com- 
fert for their hardworking crews. They are provided with 
rugged handling gear for streaming and retrieving the sweep- 
ing equipment and substantial fittings to secure the gear 
while it is being towed at high speeds. 

Next to the fleet sweeper in size is a new class, slightly 
smaller and of lighter construction. Large numbers of these 
vessels are building but the leaders of the type are not yet in 
service. In general design, they are not so rugged and beamy 
as the fleet vessels but embody all the general features on a 
lesser displacement. 

Next in the descending scale are a small class of vessels, 
slightly smaller individually than the vessels mentioned just 
above. Again, these small ships embody all the features of the 
fleet sweepers but are built on the same hull as the patrol 
vessels — the 170-foot PC’s — many of which are now in 
service. The hulls of these vessels are the lightest and nar- 
rowest of all the present sweepers and their general arrange- 
ments are modified to suit their lighter displacement and 
smaller complement. These vessels will be assigned to coastal 
sweeping. 

By far the greatest number of small sweepers in service are 
wooden-hulled vessels. In addition to relieving the load on 
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the facilities of steel builders, construction of these wooden 
vessels utilizes the skilled services of experienced wood build- 
ers throughout the country. 

The earliest of the class of wooden sweepers to be built is 
a small, 100-foot vessel, given the designation of AMc, which 
signifies that it is restricted to coastal use. These boats fol- 
low the design of trawlers, and are of heavy, rugged con- 
struction, having sawn frames and wooden bulkheads. Even 
in their small size, they are able to carry all the equipment 
necessary to sweep the dangerous mines, in addition to pro- 
tecting themselves against surface and air attack. Diesel 
powered, they are capable of speeds sufficient to carry out 
their assignments and carry enough fuel to maintain normal 
and limited emergency operations. Quarters and accommo- 
dations for the required number of officers and men have 
been worked in and have proved adequate for necessary ex- 
tended periods away from bases. Many of these boats have 
been in service for considerable periods, the earliest having 
proved of great value in training personnel for the vessels 
that followed them. The building of these boats is well dis- 
tributed throughout the country and they have done much 
to train builders in the installation of mine sweeping equip- 
ment, as preparation for the great numbers of ships to follow. 

(Continued on page 82) 





Laying a line of mines from a U.S. mine layer in the North Sea. 

Left, damage done to the U.S.S. “Minnesota” as a result of 

striking a mine off the Atlantic Coast in the last war. Below, getting 

ready to pass the sweep cable from one sweeper to another 
when the ships are working in pairs 
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One of the later types of the YMS Class of mine sweepers, built by Wheeler Shipyard, Inc. 
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What the Yards and the Men Geared to Yacht and Commercial Needs are Contributing 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


ITH an exposed coast line of some eight 
thousand miles, containing many harbors 
and bays into and out of which pours the 
seaborne commerce so vital to the United 
States, it was natural that one of the larg- 
est (in point of numbers) and most i impor- 
tant of the Navy’ s building programs was that for new mine 
sweepers, or ‘‘sweeps’”’ as they are generally called in the 
service. Even before the crisis became acute the Navy saw 
the need for a big fleet of these vessels, designed to clear mines 





from our coastal waters and keep channels open for com-. 


merce. Soon after the fall of France, mine sweepers began 
taking shape in yards in various parts of the country and by 
the early summer of 1941 the program was well under way 
and really going places. When we actually got into the war, 
the foundations were thus already laid for the great expan- 
sion and acceleration in the building of “sweeps” that was 
called for. 

Luckily, yards and shipbuilders were available to meet 
this early demand. From Maine to California, from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf, were many plants and ways 
capable of building these moderate sized vessels, using both 
wood and steel construction. Where yard facilities did not 
exist or were not adequate, they were created or expanded, 
and many of the new craft took shape “‘in the open’? when 
shed facilities were not large enough to house vessels of the 
size required, while many new launching ways were laid to 
slide them overboard. 

It was, perhaps, natural that most of those ready to meet 
the emergency when it came were builders who had hereto- 
fore been engaged chiefly in the production of our large 
fleet of pleasure boats. The exact number of plants engaged 
in this building program should not be stated now. It is 
enough to say that the figure is over forty, and at least sixty 


per cent of these are yards where formerly yachts and cruis- 
ers were the chief, if not the sole, concern. This was to be 
expected, for it was at such yards that the necessary equip- 
ment of tools was to be found and the trained personnel 
capable of meeting the high standards called for. Moreover, 
if the facilities were not sufficient for handling several sweep- 
ers at a time, and of a hull size larger than the yard could 
normally handle, they were capable of rapid expansion to 
meet the new requirements. An industry designed to meet 
the demands of a recreational sport thus quickly demon- 
strated its value in a national emergency; and in being able 
to make use of the fruits of ship and engine development 
from all available sources, particularly in the field where that 
development has gone furthest, the production of the Navy’s 
small ship fleet has been greatly accelerated. 

This greatly expanded production, necessary to meet the 
immediate demand for an adequate fleet of sweepers to keep 
our coastal waters clear and for service with the Navy’s 
fleet, or wherever the tough little vessels might be needed, 
was not achieved without untiring effort. As the program 
took shape, each active yard had a force adequate for only its 
normal rate of work. The number of ship carpenters, ship- 
wrights and machinists that were needed to maintain simul- 
taneous construction on many vessels of the same type had 
to be greatly increased. This has been accomplished in many 
ways. Wherever possible, qualified men occupied in other 
allied pursuits were hired. When this was not possible 
quickly, men had to be trained, each to do a specified single 
job, such as bending frames or welding, rather than as an all 
around shipbuilder, as time did not allow for the latter. 

As the average yacht yard was geared to handle wooden 
rather than steel construction, these got most of the wooden 
ships in the program. But frequently such yards were en- 
larged to handle steel construction as well, and this meant 
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Strenuous days in World War 
|. A mine layer at work in 
heavy weather in the North 
Sea, a nasty stretch of water 
that gets up on edge when it 
blows hard and tries the 
endurance of boats and men 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 


going out and getting an entire new force of metal workers 
and providing the equipment for building with this ma- 
terial. In addition, most of the sweepers, and also others of 
the Navy’s small boat fleet, required a certain amount of 
metal work, such as bulkheads, steel frames, tanks and cer- 
tain fittings. Men had to be provided who were skilled in this 
work or, where possible, work was done outside on sub-con- 
tracts, which speeded up the work as it did not require an 
enlargement of the basic plant and force, and made use of 
already existing facilities. 

In addition to laying in a stock of material wanted in the 
hull construction, many other items were needed. These in- 
clude items high on priority lists and thus hard to get, such 
as bronze and brass, aluminum, wire rope and cables, certain 
insulating material, and even steel for bulkheads, etc. In a 
standardized design, there are many identical articles on 
each hull that have to be obtained, such as steering gears, 
pump motors, galley and sanitary equipment, furniture, 
small boat equipment and the like. And this has to be ob- 
tained so as to be on hand when needed and not delay com- 
pletion of the job. To expedite this work, and to obtain the 
advantages of buying in quantity, a central purchasing 
agency for the sweepers was seen to be advisable and has 






already been set up and is in operation. This is now being 
handled by Wheeler, which itself has one of the largest con- 
tracts for the construction of ‘‘sweeps”’ of any single yard. 

Some of the sweepers, particularly the larger ones for work 
in exposed waters, call for steel construction and have been 
built, wherever possible, at yards where this type of work 
was the general practice. But even these yards frequently 
had to expand facilities in order to set up and build several 
of these hulls simultaneously. Standardization methods were 
of great help and it was no uncommon sight to see several of 
these hulls taking shape alongside of each other, in various 
stages of progress. Many of these vessels have been and are 
being built in record time, and the number of Navy “E”’ 
awards to various shipyards testifies to the general excel- 
lence in the progress of the program. 

In the matter of power, both as a prime mover and for 
generating purposes, Diesel engines have entirely replaced 
steam, which was found in most sweepers in the last war and 
is also still largely in use in British sweepers in this one. The 
Navy supplies these engines, delivering them to the builders 
for installation. They come from various makers, such as 
General Motors, Cooper-Bessemer, Fairbanks Morse, Union 
Diesel, Hoover-Owens-Renschler and others. The program 
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Sweepers are being built on the Great Lakes as well as the coast. This one came from Burger Boat Co, 
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U.S.S.*‘Dominant,”’ one of the 
AMc Class of coastal mine 
sweepers, from the yard of the 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co. They 
are wooden vessels, smaller 
than those of the YMS Class 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 


was an extensive one, but it was started early and the engine 
manufacturers were geared to handle the increased produc- 
tion, although even here it often meant rapid expansion of 
facilities for turning out the quantity needed. 

With the rapid development of new types of mines, calling 
for new methods of destroying them, the sweepers of today 
are much more complicated and have considerably more ma- 
chinery and gear than those of the last war, when the bulk 
of the vessels that did our sweeping were converted fisher- 
men, largely of the menhaden type common along our east- 
ern seaboard and which earned for themselves the name 
“fish boat Navy.” These had simple gear and steam engines 
and winches. But, at that, a number of these were sent across 
and did a year or more of service sweeping in the turbulent 
waters of the North Sea. 

The first intimation by the British of a new German mine, 
evidently sown from airplanes off the Thames estuary lead- 
ing up to London, was when a large Japanese liner was sunk 
off the east coast of England. Planes had been noted flying 
over the water, but returning before reaching the coast and, 
when the next day a British destroyer was sunk by a mine, 
it was surmised that they were being laid by planes. For 








some days, the nature of these mines, which defied sweep- 
ers, was a matter of surmise, and great difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining one for examination. Finally, one of these 
mines was dropped in shallow water and, when the tide 
ebbed, was exposed, brought ashore carefully, and examined 
by the British Mine Experimental Department. 

It proved to be the so-called magnetic mine. When it had 
been dismantled, at great hazard, by experts and its mecha- 
nism studied, countermeasures were devised to offset its dan- 
ger. These countermining measures are still held highly con- 
fidential and can not now be told. But the new ‘‘sweeps’’ must 
carry, in addition to their regular sweeping gear, the gear to 
combat both the magnetic and the acoustic mine. 

All the ships built for the Navy in private yards are, of 
course, built under the direct supervision of the Navy, 
through its inspectors stationed at the various plants. There 
are, necessarily, many basic differences in the details and 
structure of ships built for war and those for peacetime serv- 
ice, probably to a greater degree now than formerly by rea- 
son of the increased viciousness of modern sea fighting. 
Harder usage is to be expected and demands greater strength 
if vessels are to withstand the shock both of their own and 
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Three YMS mine sweepers at Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., where they are being produced in quantity 
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_Two bluejackets man a 
.30 cal. machine gun 
aboard a mine sweeper, 
ready to repel an aerial 

attack 


Right, handling winches 
on a converted mine 
sweeper under the or- 


ders of her commander 


Official U.S. 
Navy Phetos 








Many sweepers are coming from Great Lakes yards. This YMS Class 

boat was built by Henry C. Grebe, Inc. Right, Jakobson Shipyard, 

Inc., launches one of the larger type of sweeper. She is built of steel 
and is 173’ in length, larger and faster than the YMS Class 


the enemies’ weapons. Space must be provided for larger 
crews, engines and auxiliaries must be able to withstand 
rugged service and greater wear and tear than in the case of 
vessels built for commerce or pleasure. That the yards whose 
experience was largely in the lighter fabrication of yachts 
and the fishing fleet have been able to switch so quickly 
and, on the whole, so well, from one class to the other, and to 
meet the exacting requirements of Naval standards is a trib- 
ute to the versatility of American shipbuilders. They have 
met the challenge. 

We wish we could name the complete list of those doing 
this vital job. We published such a list a year ago, but since 
then Navy policy of withholding such information puts an 
understandable restraint on all publishers. But, from the 
yards scattered along the coast of Maine, whose chief work 
heretofore has been turning out and repairing the small boat 
fishing fleet, to the yards whose work was largely in yachts 
for peacetime sailing, and on to those whose work was com- 
mercial in character, come an ever increasing number of little 
ships for the war effort. Each and every one of these builders 
can feel the satisfaction of knowing that he is making a vital 
contribution towards winning the war for freedom. 
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STANDING ORDERS 


A Mine Sweeping Incident in British Waters Which Shows the Need of Eternal Vigilance 


By L. LUARD 


Lieutenant Commander, R.N. 


HAD not seen him for months. Mine sweeping, at 
the best of times, is no sinecure and he had 
been engaged in this work since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

“I want your verdict,” he said, settling 
himself in a chair and spreading his hands 
towards the fire. ‘‘To this day I don’t know whether I 
failed in my duty. Sometimes there are emergencies that 
demand instant action. One can compromise with facts but 
not with conscience. It reveals the need of eternal vigilance.” 

He broke off and watched the gray-green sea flecked with 
foam, the canopy of cloud scudding low overhead, the curve 
of the coast, a somber line running as far as the eye could 
reach. 

‘Yes, mine warfare is a serious menace,” he continued, 
and I noticed that his young face revealed a maturity be- 
_ yond his years. ‘But it may not be as great as that of the 
submarine or as difficult to master. It’s a weapon we neg- 
lected at the beginning of the last war, though when its 
possibilities were fully realized we soon forged ahead. It’s a 
weapon, too, of offence and defence, especially suitable to 
the weaker naval power. Once laid the mine needs no main- 
tenance, no fuel and it requires no personnel. It’s as deadly 
as a torpedo, more destructive than any gun. But its possi- 
bilities are not boundless. 

“Perhaps I’ve been lucky. I don’t know. My job has 
been clearing magnetic mines. I’ve watched and worked all 
the methods developed. At first, the gear was difficult to 
handle. Then, as matters progressed, it improved. Finally, 
we evolved something that seemed first class and that, 
properly handled, brought the menace under control. 

“‘T said properly handled. Handling men, ships, situations, 
circumstances is, after all, the art of life. Principles are al- 
ways fixed. But skill — the humble skill that saves lives and 
triumphs over unexpected difficulties— springs from 
fidelity to detail and eternal vigilance.” 

He paused, listening to the soughing of the wind, to the 
trampling patter of rain on the windows, to the deep- 
toned voice of the storm. I handed him my tobacco pouch 
and attended to the blackout. By the time the blinds and 
curtains were drawn, he had lighted a pipe and settled him- 
self more comfortably in his chair. 

“‘T worked at the sweeping first with drifters,’’ he began 
again. ‘‘ Their crews had come straight from the East Anglian 
fishing. They were hard and brawny, not easy by any means 
to handle, unused to naval discipline but, once understood, 
the salt of the earth. The fishermen, who form the majority 
of the Auxiliary Patrols, hold no illusions. Few would choose 
seafaring as their profession if equally remunerative means 
of livelihood were available ashore. We talk of the romance 
of the sea. It’s not all romance — never has been. In war, 
it is grim, inexorable work — long months of hardship, toil 
and monotony interspersed with moments of tense fear and 
excitement — our reward the knowledge that essential 
work has been done. 

“We blew up magnetic mines, right enough. We cleared 
a channel for one of the largest units of the fleet. It cost a 
pretty penny and the work, done in the depth of winter, in 
an emerald-green sea overtopped by snow-capped hills, 
held an air of unreality at times. Many evenings, as we 








steamed back to our berths, the sunset flooding the hills, I 
felt such things should not be. We worked in rain and wind, 
mist and fog, driving snow and sleet. 

“Then came my new command, a converted Norwegian 
whaler, fitted with the latest gear, something far ahead of 
its predecessors. I felt as proud as Punch. I mastered its 
intricacies. And I realized that, at last, we had an effective 
antidote. 

“‘T came south. The Germans were laying magnetic mines 
freely, mainly by plane, but sooner or later we cleared them. 
At the cost of ships and lives, a new and complicated 
technique of mine sweeping developed that demanded, I 
sometimes felt, a brain neatly docketed with a hundred 
pigeonholes from which one could withdraw scraps of in- 
formation at will. Yet orders — those standing orders upon 
which everything is built — must also have their exceptions. 

“T worked with a sister ship. Her commanding officer 
was, in every respect, my opposite — short, burly, genial, 
with a laugh that made one envious and a mind that ac- 
cepted facts at their face value. He was my senior and, 
therefore, took charge of operations. And my first lieutenant 
was modeled on his lines; he knew nothing of the workings 
of imagination, of that subtle-process which can both inspire 
and terrify. 

“The office ran like clockwork and the Commander Mine 
Sweepers demanded the utmost exactitude in detail. He 
lived and slept in a small, overcrowded room. He sat at his 


Suddenly there was the sound of a muffled explosion 
and a column of water rose astern of the vessel 





From “Swept Channels,’? Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London 
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Launching the sweeping gear, a kite is in the air and a couple of floats are on deck 


desk, cap slung on the back of his head, surrounded by 
charts, telephones, reports. And he watched us unceasingly, 
leaving harbor, entering harbor, in harbor, at sea even, his 
eager mind noting details, reprimanding, exhorting, en- 
couraging. One afternoon a week he disappeared and drove 
a battered car through the countryside in order to shake off 
our misdeeds. Sometimes we thought we hated him but 
knew in our hearts’we loved and admired him. 

“Again we fell into a routine, a routine that so easily 
dulls the mind and deadens the imagination. We flew our 
distinguishing signal, and traffic — all traffic — had stand- 
ing orders to give us a wide berth. Magnetic mines might 
succumb at any moment to our operations. But trawlers, 
drifters, and other craft — all seemed unsuspecting or amaz- 
ingly obtuse. As often as not, they disregarded us and 
steamed close by. We would blow our siren, flash them with 
Aldis lamp, hoist signals —to no effect. We seemed to 
entice them. They were as curious as unruly children. 

“Then, one day, the enemy laid a large contact mine 
field far and wide. The Oropesa trawlers found their hands 
full. They swept a channel from the harbor; they turned and 
punched another along the commanding line of the coast — 
not without loss, not without casualties. And we, we con- 
tinued our sweeping. 

“‘T remember thinking from the start that the channel 
was pretty narrow. And I mentioned the matter to Audrey, 
my group officer. ‘Narrow!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you expect 
a channel wide as Broad Street? Two lanes of ships have 
room to pass. When we’ve an area scattered with mines 
thick as pebbles on a beach, one can’t expect more than 
elbow room.’ 

““* Yes,’ I said, ‘but have ships space to clear us without 
incurring risks?’ 

“**Tt’s the general hazard of war,’ he countered. 

“Of course he was right. Soon a wider channel would be 
established. I realized I was making much about little, 
though I experienced an uneasy premonition. 

“The next day I swept single-handed, Audrey’s ship 
being laid up with boiler trouble. There was not a breath of 
wind and the sea held an appearance of boundless serenity. 


It was difficult to believe that death rode a few feet below 
the surface. 

“We worked clear of the harbor and passed through the 
boom gate.-Then an insistent summons from the signal 
station on a commanding summit kept me busy. The long 
and short stabbing flashes always held an air of urgency. 
They gave curt information and definite instructions. They 
were final and absolute. They implied: ‘We know; you 
obey.’ More mines had been laid by plane the night before. 
After finishing my searching sweep, I was to explore the area. 

“We started operations, running on a stern transit 
(range). I realized I had a long job ahead, working alone. 
Hanson, my first lieutenant, seemed full of boundless 
energy that morning and persisted in whistling a favorite 
tune that always jarred my nerves. He bustled forward to 
the anti-aircraft gun, tested the mechanism, then joined me 
on the bridge. ‘I’m as happy as a skylark,’ he exclaimed. 
‘Don’t you know why, sir? Can’t you guess. Look at the 
dawn.’ 

““*You mean we’ll get a day in harbor tomorrow?’ 

“Splendid, sir. You’ve read my mind. The last day of the 
month, too. If the king of the westerlies plays fair, I’ll be 
able to use all my petrol coupons. My garage fellow’s a 
stickler. He won’t allow even twenty-four hours’ holdover.’ 

“‘T had to smile. We reached the end of our leg, turned 
sixteen points, and swept in without result; but I noticed 
the tide had set us a shade to the eastward and I adjusted 
our course accordingly. 

“Then a mine exploded. I felt, first, the slow underwater 
pulse, as though the ship had been struck by a muffled 
hammer. She paused in her stride, trembled, freed herself. 
Another muffled blow struck home to a dull roar. A tall 
column of water rose leisurely, a slim, wavering pinnacle, 
darkened by a brown core, toppled, subsided, and left a 
swirling vortex, white as snow. 

‘“*¢A small one,’ Hanson deplored. ‘Only a debit of two 
thousand pounds to Hitler’s account. But there should be 
plenty of fish.’ 

“For a few seconds I felt numbed, robbed of all thought 

(Continued on page 76) 











Three launchings. Above, a 97-foot AMc coastal sweeper slides 
from the builder’s shop into a Maine river. At right, a steel 
170-foot sweeper, built on the same hull design as patrol vessels 
of the same size, goes overboard at the Jakobson Shipyard. 


Mine “Sweeps” Take Shape 


And Go Overboard From Many Yards 
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Where waters are narrow side launching skids are used 
such as these shown, at the Burger Boat Co. The vessel 


is slid down the skids and topples off their outer ends 
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Below, taking shape. First stage — keel laid and floor angles in Above, bulkheads up and stern and transom in place. The hull i 
place. At right, the steel bulkheads are placed at their stations. now ready for the stringers. At Astoria Marine Construction Co. 
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The lumber store, carefully sorted by 

size and length and stacked up with 

shims to allow for ventilation of the 

pile, is an essential part of every build- 
ing program 


Below, the hull of an AMc composite 
mine sweeper partly in frame. Flat plate 
keel, center line keelson, frames, floors, 
beams and gussets are of steel. Built by 

W, A. Robinson, Inc. 
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BUILDING MINE 
SWEEPERS 


Yards All Over the Country Are Engaged in 
Construction of These Essential War Craft 








The caulker in the foreground drives in the first thread of cot- | Bending the steel frames for an AMc at W. A. Robinson, 
ton in the hull of a YMS at the Greenport Basin & Construc- Inc. The frames are heated in a long furnace and then bent 
tion Co., while the man further aft fills the seams with oakum to shape and beveled on the bending slab while red hot 
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Roy Krantz 


Associated Shipbuilders construct sweepers in pairs under 
the shed and then slide them out on the deck of a floating 
dry dock. Submerging the dock launches the vessel 
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Top, left, wooden mine sweepers in quantity, in all stages of com- 
pletion on a number of building ways. Keel blocks being laid in the 
foreground and a boat at the left ready to go overboard. Above, 
pilot houses are fabricated in the shop and then placed in position 
aboard the boats. At the Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation yard 


At the yard of W. A. Robinson, Inc., three of the AMc com- 
posite mine sweepers being completed and fitted out afloat 


Right, with a yard crew aboard to handle her, YMS-46 is 
about to be launched by lowering her on the cradle of a 
marine railway at Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation 


Below, a steel sweeper being launched by the Nashville Bridge Co., 
many hundreds of miles from her final destination in salt water 








Kate Smith, popular radio star, greets the workmen aboard a new 
mine sweeper built by Greenport Basin & Construction Co. 
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Lindsay Photos 


Winters in Maine frequently mean the freezing of rivers. Here is a government ice breaker clearing the Damariscotta River 
in order to take out a new sweeper about to be launched. Left, a coastal sweeper going overboard from the Marr Shipyard 


REPORT ON STATE OF MAINE SHIPBUILDING 


By LAWRENCE B. GETCHELL 


NYONE seeking knowledge on wartime shipbuild- 
ing activity along the Maine coast can get a 
bit of pertinent information from Governor 
Sewall’s Shipbuilding Day Proclamation. 
This brief document testifies to the busy con- 
dition of Maine shipyards, and to the forth- 
right answer that the state’s “‘shipwrights and artisans” are 
giving to the nation’s plea for products of their trade. Also, 
it suggests that more details on the subject might be of inter- 
est to many people; especially is this true of yachtsmen, since 
most of the now active Maine shipyards and builders were 
prominent in the late (meaning recently deceased) business 
of yacht building. 

Perhaps it is only natural that this should be so; since 
1608, when the first vessel built by Englishmen in America 
was launched in this Kennebec section, it has been the great- 
est “‘production center’ of Maine-built ships. During the 
War of 1812, nearly one-third of all American tonnage 
launched came off ways in this area, and it is known to have 
turned out at least 3966 vessels of various types between 
1783 and 1938. 

The hub of present day shipbuilding activity in Maine is 
exactly where students of maritime history would expect it 
to be —at the Bath Iron Works, birthplace of Corsair, 
Ranger, Aras, and a whole galaxy of famous American 
yachts. This great shipyard, which was founded in 1889 by 
General Hyde, is specializing in the production of United 
States destroyers. A Navy “E” attests the excellence of 
Bath-built warships and the rate at which they are being 
produced. 

In addition to going full blast in its home yard at Bath, 
the ‘‘Iron Works” is mothering the mammoth steel ship 
plants of the South Portland Shipbuilding Corp., and the 
Todd-Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corp., in South Portland. 
William S. Newell is president of all three organizations. It 
was Bath-trained men who whipped the South Portland 
yards into shape for the Maine event of August 16th, when 
eight ships were launched in a single day by these three 





yards. Hence, to this venerable shipyard on the Kennebec 
belongs the credit for having performed one of the most 
notable feats in shipbuilding history. 

A short distance eastward from Bath lies the Boothbay 
region, so called, in which are clustered five yards engaged in 
production for the Navy. Largest of these is the Boothbay 
yard of Frank L. Sample, employing upwards of 400 men on 
136-foot YMS mine sweepers and heavy 160-foot seagoing 
tugs. Boothbay is also the home of the Reed Brothers’ plant, 
one of the three yards in Maine building 33-foot plane re- 
arming boats, the others being at Dark Harbor and at 
Somesville. 

The bustling activity of little East Boothbay can be read- 
ily pictured by yachtsmen who know it as the home of 
Hodgdon Brothers, Goudy and Stevens, holders of the 
coveted Navy ‘‘E” award, and of Rice Brothers. Production 
at Rice Brothers is concentrated on 110-foot PC sub-chasers 
and more mine sweepers of the YMS class. The other two 
yards have pooled operations and are at work on AMc and 
APc boats. 

Of the remaining war-active shipyards in this production 
center, one is the Damariscotta yard of Harry G. Marr and 
another is Harvey Gamage’s Bristol Yacht Building Com- 
pany, at South Bristol. More AMc and APc boats are com- 
ing off the ways at Damariscotta, while Gamage is turning 
out boats of the first design only. At South Gardiner and at 
South Freeport, big 180-foot barges are under construction 
in yards of the Richmond Shipbuilding Company and the 
Casco Shipbuilding Corporation. 

The third Maine organization to have received official 
honors for its shipbuilding achievements is located at South- 
west Harbor, a respectful distance from the region described 
above. In ‘‘Sou’west”’ are the twin yards skippered by Henry 
R. Hinckley. These are the Southwest Boat Corporation, and 
the Manset Boat Yard. It was while building yachts that 
Hinckley laid the foundation for the production skill dis- 
played by his yards today. 

Back in 1939, he undertook to turn out a fleet of Sparkman 







































































Southwest Harbor is humming with war production for the Coast Guard and the Army. Here are 38’ 
picket boats and 26’ motor mine yawls, built by the Southwest Boat Corp., and the Manset Boat Yards 








& Stephens ‘‘ Islanders” on a production basis and succeeded 
in building 22 of them in six months, which was good work 
considering that the ‘‘Islander”’ is a 30-foot sloop. He prof- 
ited from that experience to the extent that his two yards 
are now producing 26-foot Army mine yawls and 38-foot 
Coast Guard Picket boats and doing so while building three 
Luders-designed yawls for the Naval Academy and two 
heavy 97-foot draggers for Gloucester interests. Since, under 
present conditions, these latter craft may be considered in 
the category of naval vessels, it isn’t surprising that Henry 
R. Hinckley has recently received the first combined Army- 
Navy ‘‘E” ever awarded to a Maine shipbuilder. 

An interesting type of war craft is the British, bent frame, 
72-foot motor launch being built by the Maine Boatyards 
Association, at Ellsworth, in the yard of the L. 8. Thorsen 
Corporation. The Association is a “‘pool” of three Maine 
boatyards and it is producing these launches under sub-con- 
tract with the Thorsen firm. 

The only Maine yard turning out Army vessels exclusively 
is the Stonington-Deer Isle Yacht Basin where several 65- 
foot transports and 114-foot freighters are being constructed. 

The largest wooden ships being built Down East are tak- 
ing shape in the famous Snow Shipyards, at Rockland. These 
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are 183-foot Navy Salvage Tugs. 
Snow’s, as it is called by all Down 
East mariners, is the largest plant in 
Maine now building wooden ships. It 
has already launched a quantity of 
AMc and SC boats besides acting as 
a repair base for Naval craft. Its effi- 
ciency is attested by its having re- 
ceived, recently, the Army-Navy ‘“‘E” 
award. 
‘ Not far from Snow’s, and fast catch- 
ing up with it in size, is the Camden 
Shipbuilding and Marine Railways 
Company. The past year’s accomplish- 
ments of this organization reflect the 
vigor of youth, for its president, 
Richard V. R. Lyman, is barely thirty 
years of age, while James Stevens, 
master builder, is exactly twenty- 
seven. 

The fact that it is building barges 
and large tugs for the Navy indicates 
the heavy type of work being done at 








Below, one of the 97-footers of the AMc Class 
of sweepers, built by the Bristol Yacht Building 
Co., which once specialized in building yachts 


Camden. In addition to building these big vessels, the yard 
has made working drawings and moulds of the barges, which 
are being used by the other Maine yards also engaged in 
barge building. 

The yards building barges exclusively have all been men- 
tioned before. They are strictly wartime offspring, with pos- 
sibly one exception. This ‘‘exception”’ is being engineered by 
one of Maine’s best known and oldest yacht builders whose 
shipbuilding experience dates a long way back. Certainly 
this, or perhaps any other report on the state of Maine ship- 
building, would not be complete without a brief recount of 
this veteran’s participation in the present race for war pro- 
duction. 

Fred F. Pendleton, of Wiscasset, is within one year of hav- 
ing reached the proverbial three score and ten. When he 
undertook to learn the shipwright’s trade he was hardly out 
of short pants and he was so adept that he rose to the posi- 
tion of master builder of four-masted schooners while still 
not old enough to vote. Afterwards, when work of that kind 
went by the board, he devoted at least forty years to the 
building of fine yachts — Astrea, Varuna, Spindrift, Win- 
some Too, Discoverer, and many others — mostly to John 

(Continued on page 80) 
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war in which we are engaged demands the transportation 

quickly of large bodies of troops over open water and the 
landing of them on exposed beaches. Heretofore, our armies 
have been called upon to do mostly land fighting and such 
operations as required landings from large ships have relied 
upon ship’s boats and Navy personnel to do the job. But 
this war is different. To get at the enemy, invasion of his 
territory from the sea may be, in fact already is, necessary, 
as witness the recent successful landings on several of the 
Solomon Islands and on the shores of Northern France 
during the latest large scale Commando raid. 

Both the Navy and the Army early realized this fact and, 
months before war actually came upon us, set about procur- 
ing small vessels of a type suitable for this work. Not only 
were troops to be transported but also tanks weighing up- 
wards of 25 tons, guns, trucks and supplies as well. To land a 
21-ton tank and its crew on an open beach from a small boat 
is some job. Nothing in the way of such floating equipment 
had heretofore been built in this country, although Germany 
and England had both developed lighters and barges for this 
purpose. Also, we had to obtain and train the personnel to 
handle a large fleet of such small vessels. It was a big under- 
taking. But it was not beyond the capacity of a boatbuilding 
industry already working at seeming capacity to meet the 
demands of the Navy and Army for a great fleet of small 
auxiliary vessels, comprising submarine chasers, patrol 
vessels, mine sweepers, tugs, PT boats, airplane service 
craft, hospital boats and the like. Yards could be expanded, 
shipbuilders could be trained, steel-working tools could be 
set up in yards heretofore working in wood, and the work 
could be done without dislocating existing building programs. 

In the larger tank carrying barges, steel construction was 
called for, with a ramp at the forward end hinged to let 
down on sloping beaches over which the tank could be run 
ashore. These are known as tank barges. The first ones were 


Fv the first time in the history of the United States, a 


A steel tank barge built by Higgins Industries, Inc., one of the pioneer 


yards building this type 


Press Association 
Tank barges in action: U. $. Marines unloading men, guns and equipment on the beach of Guadalcanal Island, in the Solomons 


TANK BARGES, A MODERN WAR NECESSITY 


By AVERY W. SMITH 


developed and built by Higgins Industries, Inc., and given 
a demonstration of their usefulness on Lake Pontchartrain 
late last summer. They had to be operated under their own 
power. Diesel engines were called for and fair speed was 
required. Marine Diesels were selected for propulsion. 

After we were in the war as a result of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the building program was greatly expanded 
and speed in producing the barges was essential. So the 
building program was spread among many yards on both 
coasts and along the Gulf of Mexico, and the necessity for 
speed demanded mass production methods. Being square- 
sided and square-ended, the barges lent themselves to 
straight line assembly methods, although they had several 
novel features that had to be incorporated. 

How well the program has come along is a matter of 
record. Necessarily, figures of total production cannot be 
given. But the boats are being launched rapidly and are 
quickly finding their way into service in many parts of the 
world. Recent pictures of the marines landing in the Solo- 
mons show these little vessels already in service. 

The manner in which facilities for doing the work, and 
the production methods employed, can best be illustrated, 
perhaps, by describing what one yard has achieved since it 
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A jeep runs ashore under its own 

power from a landing barge. Below, 

a tank barge, hull almost finished, 

on the assembly line of the 

Greenport Basin & Construction 
Company 


Press Association 
was awarded a contract for a large number of these barges. 
The yard under consideration, the Greenport Basin and 
Construction Company, had heretofore confined itself to 
wooden construction, and was engaged on a large mine 
sweeper building program, which had been under way for 
well over a year. 

Early this year, it became apparent to the officials of the 
company that the need for further expansion for war work 
was imperative, and they purchased the Greenport Ship- 
yards, Incorporated, whose property adjoined and was ideal 
for the purpose for which it is now being used. Shortly after 
the purchase of this yard, the Navy Department awarded 
Greenport a contract for the construction of a large number 
of steel lighters. The ultimate goal of production seemed 
ambitious at the time but the men have adapted them- 
selves to straight line assembly methods so well that, dur- 
ing certain periods, several ships have been dropped into the 
water ready for fitting out in the basin. To institute the 
straight line assembly system and adapt it to the production 
of the lighter type of vessel, it was necessary to go over the 
plans and specifications of the boats and break them down 
into smaller units which might be constructed and assembled 
together independently of the large unit moving down the 
assembly line. This is known as “jigging up” for mass 
production. 

Mass production today is the child of necessity rather 
than of demand. During pre-war days, items demanded for 
comfortable living, such as automobiles and other luxuries, 
made production in large quantities imperative and it was 
proved that mass production was the answer. Today, in the 
all-out war effort, when guns, tanks, airplanes, ships and 
other materials of war are urgently needed, it becomes 
mandatory that the industries supplying these materials 
borrow a page from such pre-war industries as the auto- 
mobile assembly line and adapt them to present day 








. requirements. 
A finished boat being loaded on the special trailer, In the construction of the steel vessels and the initial 
shown below, for transit to the delivery port breakdown to make the necessary jigs, the company decided 


upon the method of constructing the bottoms of the vessels 
upside down. This has been done in other shipyards and 
enables the welders to avoid a great deal of difficult and tire- 
some overhead welding. While this work was going on, many 
men were being trained for the jobs they would fill when the 
building program got under way. Among the workmen 
trained at the yard were burners, cutters, welders, steel- 
workers, and others. This new industry, working with steel 
and welding, opened an entirely new field to the mechanics 
of Eastern Long Island and also gave many young men a 
chance to learn while they worked. 

After the jigs were set up and some of the steel was cut 
ahead to meet the demand, work was started on the bot- 
tom of the first boat. While the bottom framing and plat- 
ing was being done on the upside-down jig, other men were 

(Continued on page 79) 
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“ATLANTIS” 


The Research Vessel of the Oceanographic Insti- 


tution is a Fully Equipped Seagoing Laboratory 


A small plankton net like this is lowered vertically on a 
weighted cable. The mouth may be opened or closed at will, 
allowing the minute organisms to be trapped at any desired 
depth. Left, ‘Atlantis’ is a fine, big, auxiliary ketch. Lower 
left, the trawl comes up from the depths with its samples of deep 
water life. Below, the winch for hauling up the plankton- 
collecting nets or other gear is driven by a Diesel motor. Some 
25,000 feet of Yg-inch diameter wire cable is handled by a 
winch below deck. On occasion, ‘Atlantis’ has been 
anchored in water no less than 2900 fathoms deep 








A close-up of a plankton collector being swung aboard. Below, left, 


taking a temperature reading from the combination thermometer and 
water sampling bottle which operates at any predetermined depth. 


Center, a fine mesh net. 


Right, examining the contents of a net 
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Buildings of the Oceano- 
graphic Institution at Wood’s 
Hole, Massachusetts. The re- 
search vessel “‘Atlantis’’ is fast 
to the pier at the right. She is 
the largest ketch afloat 


Photographs 
by Elon Jessup 


CEAN research has done much-toward solving the problems of the 
long and short term variations of Gulf Stream flow, with their 
influence on navigation, the climate of Northwestern Europe and the 
abundance or dearth of fish in the Western Atlantic. A small variation 
in current may result in a marked change in bottom temperature with 
a surprising effect on the number of fish in adjacent waters. The ketch 
Atlantis, with headquarters at the Oceanographic Institution, at Wood’s 
Hole, is constantly engaged in obtaining data on such problems. She may 
be investigating the waters near Cuba or dredging up geological speci- 
mens from submerged ravines along the margin of the Continental 
Shelf. The ravines are located by echo sounding and the dredge is then 
dragged up the steep banks which may rise from a depth of 1500 fath- 
oms to within 50 fathoms of the surface. 

Another cruise may find her between Cape Cod and Bermuda, collect- 
ing samples of water from predetermined depths and recording their 
density, salinity and temperature. She may cruise along Georges Bank 
or off Montauk on a biological expedition, drawing up specimens of 
plankton — those minute plant and animal organisms which supply 
food for so many varieties of young fish — and determining its supply 
and distribution. Specimens are obtained by towing conical nets of 
various sizes and materials at certain depths, the mouths of these 
nets being opened and shut by ingenious mechanism. Some nets are 
of gauze, some of silk. Samples of bottom are obtained by miniature 
dipper or clam shell dredges. Work goes on day and night, crew and 
scientists alike turning out when observations have to be made. 

Atlantis is a double-ended steel ketch; 142 feet in over all length and 
29 feet beam. She carries about 7200 square feet of canvas and, as 
auxiliary power, a 280 hp. Diesel. She was built in Denmark in 1931 
and has cruised more than 160,000 miles since then. Her average cruise 
lasts from ten days to a fortnight though she has made some long trips. 
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Howe Lagarde 


PROM Wet VF THE PAST! 


Although bugeyes are rarely built nowadays, they are still popular and 


useful on Chesapeake Bay. Here is one converted to yacht use, retain- 
ing the patent stern, duck tail, and all the features common to the type 
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Nearing the goal. ‘‘Kittiwake” at Delray Beach, Florida, on a sunny day in February 


TARING THE PLUNGE 


Good-bye to the Desk Job — And Now for the Life Afloat 


By HOWARD BLOOMFIELD 











E OWNED asloop just big enough. I was 
a magazine editor. All week I read and 
selected stories about cowboys, aviators, 
soldiers of fortune, legionnaires, duellists, 
explorers, sailors, jungle traders — roar- 
ing, hell-raising fellows all. They inter- 
ested me but sometimes I fell asleep over them. 

““What an interesting kind of job,” said friends. Boating 
and non-editorial friends. 

On week-ends, I went after adventure myself, becoming 
painter, carpenter, electrician, mechanic, sailmaker, rigger, 
foremast hand and human winch, and also captain and navi- 
gator. And never a yawn from Friday to Monday. 

““Do you actually get enough fun out of it to pay off for all 
the work?” asked other friends. Editorial and non-boating. 

Each fall, soon after Labor Day, I would have a talk with 
the publisher. Early fall is a good time to depart your job. 
Who would want to sail south in the summer? And who could 
in the winter, after the boat is laid up? I said nothing of this. 
I think none of it showed. A publisher may look at an editor 
and think nothing ever goes on inside him; but editors are 
the flightiest fellows who ever spend their lives at a desk. 

‘How does business look?” I would ask, as if we all ought 
to be worried about it. 

“Good. All right, all right. There ought to be a bonus. 
We're getting a more than seasonal climb right now.” 

There was nothing to do but haul the boat out, erect the 
framework of her winter cover, and wrap her away. 





An autumnal conference came along when all the changes 
in the boat had been completed. She was in as good shape as 
she’d ever be to start south. There had long been a snug bed 
in the lazarette for the dog. But now we had a baby son. 
There was a bunk for him, too. 

Commuting on the New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
I stared through the type of the latest disaster or the newest 
emergency, and thought about the quawk. Do you know 
what a quawk is? 

We didn’t know until we took a house by Long Island 
Sound, a block away from the club where the boat was 
moored. There was a bit of tidal marsh behind the house, 
and one night we heard.a blood-jelling scream. A female 
sound, like a hen being strangled, but much louder — about 
as loud, I judge, as a large woman. 

But there was nothing in the local paper the next day. 
The scream was repeated, and I traced it. It was the cry of 
the quawk. He is the black-crowned night heron. He stands 
on one leg, and when he spears a fish or when he misses it, 
he quawks, and a rookie cop on that beat will come running. 
Though he has sojourned in Westchester through the ages, 
this lower vertebrate has not yet discovered one single way 
of getting into debt. 

He marked the seasons for us. With a cold wind beating 
the Sound and our house quivering gently to the vague roar 
of the oil burner, which sounded like a subway train ap- 
proaching in the distance, the quawk’s incoming cry would 
shatter a window pane. This meant that it was time to think 
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of paint and varnish. And, after another sailing season had 
gone, and the little ship stood on stilts in the boatyard, with 
the bilge plugs out and the old canvas overcoat laced up, I’d 
suddenly realize I hadn’t heard the deathchoke in the marsh. 

“The professor’s gone,” I’d say to my wife. ‘‘That wise 
old bird is standing on his leg down South, where he knows 
he can lift it up without finding it frozen in the ice. He left 
me here to pay instalments on the oil burner.” 

. On Thanksgiving night — the next to the last one — we 
anchored in Old Teakettle Creek, Sapelo Island, Georgia. 
There was no habitation for many miles, only winding chan- 
nels in the marsh. A balmy evening, and we sat on deck 
smoking and looking at the three stars in the belt of Orion, 
the Mighty Hunter. Our dog Tuppence was asleep on the 
cockpit floor. Our baby Tim was asleep, too, in his bunk up 
forward. It was nine o’clock, and time for us to turn in, too, 
when across the marsh came a choked scream. Our dog, as 
always, jumped up barking. And we suddenly answered in 
echo. 

““Quawk! Hello!” 

But I’m trying to get around to that final interview with 
the publisher. 

“‘Business,”’ I said, ‘“‘sure looks lousy this year, doesn’t 
itt” 

‘‘Who’s been telling you that?” he demanded, a bit stung 
in his pride. ‘‘ Maybe for some, but not for us. We’ve got a 
good winter ahead of us.”’ 

“T hope it’s a nice mild winter,” I said. 

“Cold weather’s better for business.”’ 

And I did it at last. 

“Not for my business,” I began. 

He was a good fellow. He was always quick with praise, 
even when it was not deserved. And perhaps he is still a 
little puzzled. But he has never lived beside a mud flat and 
listened to a quawk. 

We sailed south. We had solid planks under us and many 
charts to cross, beginning at the top and sailing off the 
bottom. For the sunny days when we got there, I had a type- 
writer to punch; a mill to beat, a piano to play, or an egg to 
hatch, as the boys would variously say. Hadn’t I watched 
those fellows for years, feeding blank paper into a typewriter 
and sailing from top to bottom? And lent them an occasional 
five or ten? 

But getting away, pointing the bowsprit south while the 
propeller kicked a wake toward the north, was not simple. 

It is of no use to point out to two sets of grandparents that 
a boat is sound and well fastened, and the lines of the hull 
are so sea-kindly that in rough weather their grandson will 
roll in an easy pendulum swing, and never pound at all. We 
had tried it out when the boy was seven months old, cruising 
for two weeks out to Montauk and Shelter Island. There 
have always been times when neither of us grown-ups could 
stay long below. But not the little fellow. He never noticed. 
He sat on a berth swaying in time with the swinging gimbal 
lamp, and pulling clothes out of a locker. We caught a cold 
rainy spell of northeast weather. For three days, a coal fire 
burned in the Shipmate stove (the first three days of July, 
on Long Island Sound) and at Branford, Connecticut, the 
club launchman wore a long overcoat. Our little fellow was 
noncommittal about cruising. He ate and slept as usual. He 
learned to swing in a little bosun’s chair that hung from the 
boom when we were at anchor. He liked that. After that, he 
went sailing with us on fair week-ends until we moved aboard 
to live. 

I went home from that talk with my boss and friend, and 
said: “‘ Well, we’re going. I’ve ordered all the charts from 
New York to Key West; Coast Pilots and Inside Route Pilot. 
Now I’ve got to get busy.” 

“You have?” 
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“Every tool we’re likely to need has to go aboard. Spare 


parts, blocks, shackles, lines, cotter pins, fishing tackle, 


books, paint, varnish, sandpaper, brushes — did you know 
all the paint brushes are hard again?’ 

There were other things too. The house, the furniture — 
what about the piano, what about the car, what about the 
clothes we’re not taking, and what clothes do we want to 
take? Examination of the baby, diet for the winter, whoop- 
ing cough shots. Deposits back from the utilities. Forward- 
ing addresses for mail — what addresses? Celebration in the 
city. 

There was less than a month of busy days and nights of 
labor. And in the office, everything to be cleaned up: read, 
answered, scheduled, filed. It was a bright modern office, 
twenty stories up, and my windows overlooked the East 
River where the currents chop past the lower end of Welfare 





Connie at the tiller as ‘‘Kittiwake’”’ reaches along over 
the sparkling water of Florida. (Below) ‘‘Are you leaving 
us behind?” Tim and Tuppence look up apprehensively 
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‘Where the sun shines on both sides of the fence,’’ Eau Gallie, Florida 


Island; and out there an occasional trim cutter or slim yawl 
skidded past, headed south. The boys on the other magazines 
kept coming in and asking questions. They went away with 
almost identical comments. 

“You’re a damn fool, but I envy you.” 

The others said: ‘‘I envy you, but you’re a damn fool.” 

And the girls in the office said, ‘‘ But you’re not taking the 
baby?” 

We had neighbors (good sailors) on whose kind heads we 
set a high price. They helped us pack. And then, when all 
the real estate agents were trying to rent the house, and ads 
were running in the city papers, and nothing at all was hap- 
pening, these neighbors calmly brought around some friends 
who rented the house. A van took the furniture to storage. 

In brief, everything worked out. And Kittiwake settled 
more each day in the water, down to the green boot-topping 
which had been painted too high. 

A thing worried me, and it was not the part of wisdom to 
talk about it at home. As a boy, I had stood by New Jersey 
inlets and watched northeast gales pound the coast. The awe 
is permanent. When the weather at sea becomes so bad that 
you must hunt shelter, there is none — the New Jersey inlets 
have become impassable. I’ll be damned if I sail a mother 
and baby down the Jersey coast, not even if they belong to 
me. The boat and I left New Rochelle, New York, late in 
September. But I came back on Sunday nights. We all left 
Oxford, Maryland, on October 20th. We came back in May. 

Kittiwake is a small boat, always one of the smallest in 
those Florida anchorages that we came to call, seriously, 
Poor Man’s Paradise. She is an auxiliary gaff sloop built by 
Casey Boatbuilding Company, at Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
in 1926. She is 30 feet 4 inches over all, 25 feet 4 inches on the 
water line, eight feet eight inches beam, and draws, when 
loaded with a family going south, just five feet. Her boom (an 
old-fashioned feature that makes a man work for his sailing) 
is 26 feet long, her gaff is 18 feet, and the mainsail carries 
440 square feet of canvas. Larger and stronger men than 
myself look at that boom and shudder. 

Below, we have inches more headroom than we need, 
and we’d not give up any of it — six feet one inch. Headroom 
in the smaller sail boats is something to envy. Going south 
we met among the bowed-head sailors a couple on an 18-foot 
sloop; a couple who have lived on the waterway a year and a 





half with four-foot headroom and have made their cabin 
extremely attractive and comfortable; a folding couple ex- 
pecting a baby (it turned out to be a fine erect youngster) ; 
and our good tall white-bearded friend, the retired architect, 
making the trip alone in a 25-foot yawl, whose only com- 
plaint was that he wished he could stand up to pull his 
pants on. 

Our engine is a Kermath heavy duty 2-cylinder, 8-10 
horse power, now 16 years old. We have no battery trouble, 
because we have no battery. Our starter has never failed to 
function sooner or later, though occasionally with fits of 
impatience and bad temper. I am the starter. 

With the engine tucked behind the companion steps, the 
galley is in front and either side of them. It is a large galley, 
by sloop standards, and has been thoroughly remodeled, 
because a man works to maintain his wife’s enthusiasm 
about sailing. The galley surprises most people. 

The main cabin is separated from the galley only by a 
breast-high bulkhead on each side of the boat. The bulkhead 
extended to the roof before I cut it down. The improvement 
in light and air and feeling of space was astonishing. This, 
our living room, has only a bunk on each side, a floor of 
cream linoleum, a skylight hatch above. The backrests of 
the bunks are mahogany panels which conceal a long shelved 
locker space for clothes and oddments; atop these panels are 
books and radio. Beneath the bunks are mahogany drawers 
for tools and paints and such heavy stuff. 

We go forward through a door with a long mirror that 
serves to enlarge the interior of the ship. On the right is a 
narrow hanging locker for shore clothes, ventilated by a 
door of woven mahogany splints (quite a job), and forward 
of it is a bunk, beneath which is a bin. The accessible after 
end of this bunk we walled off with canvas, and there the 
little fellow slept. To your left in this forward cabin is the 
toilet room, with medicine cabinet and linen shelves worked 
into it. For a 30-foot sail boat this toilet compartment is 
upstanding — it, too, has six feet of headroom. |; 

Our boat has screens throughout, which are essential at 
times on this trip. We put a folding gate at the after end of 
the main cabin to keep the young man out of the galley 
and engine. It’s a small cabin for a family to walk around in. 
A dubious friend remarked that it has about the same floor 
space as a casket. 
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From New York to Miami is 1363 nautical miles. But this 
was only a figure to us. We were weeks on our way and, far 
down South, we saw a sign that did two things: it made us 
see the distance and it made us laugh. It was in a cypress 
wilderness, standing in whitened dead stumps, and a king- 
fisher sat on top of it. It read: Miami, 725 M. 

My father came down the Jersey coast with me. We sailed 
on a Saturday noon, late in September. The barometer read 
29:07. Ours is a crazy barometer yet even for its shuttlecock- 
ing needle that is a reading to stare at. The wind was hard 
southwest — hot, murky and breathless. 

I took time at Forty-Second Street to look up for the win- 
dows of my office, where, likely enough, the never-seen char- 
woman was rearranging manuscripts a little and putting in a 
neat row on my blotter the change that had slid out of my 
pockets while I leaned back reading. I found the windows, 
not looming big and important, but two among many thou- 
sands; and they were far back from the river, and our tall 
building was only hip-high among taller buildings. The view 
of the East River from my windows was much better than 
the view of my windows from the East River. 

It was, even on the Sound, a smoky day. Here was a richer 
murk, for Manhattan’s air is full of suspended ordinances 
against soft coal smoke. The bridges passed over our heads, 
each with a blast of downdraft. We slid between Governor’s 
Island and the Battery into comparative open. The city was 
wrapped in gray, though sundown was four hours off. 

I had heard of a danger of the southern rivers: snags and 
logs that are awash or sunken. But it was just southwest of 
Governor’s Island, while we stared astern at the city, that 
the biggest timber waited for us. We saw it not as a log but a 
gun metal slick in the choppy gray water. We had barely 
time to turn. It was a heavy squared log about 30 feet long, 
with its top just awash and some iron spikes studded in it. 
It might once have been part of a bridge. 

The tide was still strongly with us going through the Nar- 
rows. We turned the corner of Staten Island, and off Mid- 
land Beach we caught what the day had been breeding, a 
violent half-hour of squall. It was a black one, full of rain and 
lightning. 

The night was dark and chilly when Kittiwake went into 
the first of her new harbors, Great Kills. We crawled slowly 
among the black shapes of boats inside the sea wall. And then 
a yawl moored ahead of us persisted in keeping its distance. 
Kittiwake, bound south, had not yet dropped New York 
City’s skyline and was already aground. We dropped the 
anchor and went below to make a fire. 

We were sleeping soundly about 4:30 a.m. when, up on the 
Connecticut coast, an alarm clock rang and a literary fellow 
rubbed his eyes open. He may have cursed a little, because he 
‘hadn’t much more than got home from a yacht club dance. 
But he picked up a sea bag and raced for a train at Stamford. 
Kittiwake had stolen sleep before, during overnight races, 
from Richard Howells Watkins, who writes sea stories. His 
trip was long, and involved six forms of transportation, and 
therefore we did not leave Great Kills until 9:30. 

Our agile barometer was up to an almost impossible height. 
The wind was north, and in quantity. We made sail outside 
the harbor at ten, and twenty minutes later we reefed. We 
towed a sailing dinghy, eleven and a half feet long, a good 
safe boat for a family with a stroller and a dog to go ashore 
in. It rammed us several times, coasting down a following 
sea. We lengthened the painter; we towed it 50, 60 feet 
astern. 

“Tt’s tamed now,” we agreed, and began looking ahead 
instead of astern. Then something shot past us. Call it a 
torpedo, but it was, in fact, our “pacified” sailing dinghy, 
rushing past like a racing outboard. A score of feet ahead of 
us it reached the end of its tether. It broke the tether. 
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The wind swept it toward the Hook, about 500 feet under 
our lee, where the surf broke in long tumbling lines. A dinghy 
dancing downwind puts on a frolicsome speed it never 
shows when you are rowing the thing. We sailed past it, 
inshore as close as we dared, came about and beat up to it, 
and caught it with a boathook. We put two lines on the 
dinghy, one to each quarter of Kittiwake. 

“‘She’s a brute no longer,” we said, after watching those 
two lines hold her in harness. 

And yet, running down the Jersey beach, with all its 
summer buildings, when the Seabright Coast Guard tower 
came abeam there was such a thump on our transom that we 
thought it might be stove in. The dinghy had not been able 
to sheer far to a side, so she had come on us dead center. 

“I’m going to duck when she comes over the stern,” said 
my father. 

We took a long line and tied bowlines-on-bights in it, and 
tried to haul the dinghy alongside, to make that line fast to 
its transome ring bolt. But things were rolling too much for 
this maneuver. We tied a loose bowline over one of her 
painters and slid the drag line down to her nose. And we 
watched her until we wallowed by Shrewsbury Notch bell. 
Watkins, using words he never sends to the magazines, said 
in effect that the lady would now behave herself. 

And so she did until we fetched the Long Branch fishing 
pier. And she fetched us once more, and dented a “T”’ in 
Kittiwake. We put 100 feet of line on a small anchor, and we 
knotted it like a fishnet, and threw the anchor into her so 
that its fluke caught under a seat, and tossed the line over her 
stern. That would fix her, we swore. And we were right. 

It was a sunny day, and each time we thought to shake out 
the reef the wind came strong again. We averaged five knots 
and, after four o’clock, we entered Manasugan Inlet. The 
sails came down just off the stone jetties, the power went 
on, and we crawled into water that seemed ominously nar- 
row. A mud flat glistened close to port and birds waded in it. 
We did not like to see birds wade that close. We slipped by 
the docks of a fishing fleet, through a drawbridge that backed 
up a long line of honking cars. We meandered in a meadow of 
marsh grass. It was a strange place for an able little ship. 

We turned sharply left to enter the Manasquan-Bayhead 
Canal. Kittiwake bumped up her stern as her keel struck. 
But she slid over and swam like a duck into the little sand- 
banked canal. We kept her moving like a slow duck indeed, 
while we sounded with the spinnaker boom through the two 


‘miles of thecanal and found a constant seven feet. But it was 


good to see Barnegat Bay’s widening water shining ahead 
as we came to the end of the ditch. We remarked how good 
it was, emerging from the canal — and went aground hard. 

Ahead or reverse, the engine would not move her. We 
pushed the spinnaker boom against the bottom, and the 
boom took on an arc. We had houses around us, and some 
staring people. Slade Dale’s Yacht Basin, our destination, 
was in full sight the length of a football field away. We put 
the motor in reverse again, and went forward to stand in a 
row on the bowsprit. It made no noticeable difference in the 
trim of the ship; perhaps it lifted her stern a quarter inch, 
perhaps a thirty-second. We stood and concluded it was 
useless, when suddenly Kittiwake swung. I ran aft and pulled 
the clutch lever back. We went on ten yards and slid to a 
sudden stop on another lump. We perched on the bowsprit 
again. We stayed on it long enough to get on the Bay Head 
voting list. 

A speed boat came through the canal, rolling waves 
against the banks. When persons on a stranded sail boat 
wave strenuous welcome at a speed boat, it means that they 
would like to see the biggest waves that boat can roll at 
them, to lift and free their keel. We welcomed that speed- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CANDID CRUISER 


By BRADFORD BURNHAM 





The faithful steward made 
a lucky catch of the ring 


N ONE of his books on the out-of-doors, Stewart Edward 
White comments on the happy fact that in retrospect the 
disagreeable features of a camping trip are soon forgotten 

while the pleasant features live on in memory. When you 
sit around the log fire at home on a winter evening and your 
mind takes you again over that trail into the mountains, 
you forget the ache from your pack as you hiked across a 
canoe portage, or the blister on your heel as you followed 
your horse up a trail too steep to ride; you forget the mos- 
quitoes and black flies, and the other discomforts. Rather, 
you taste again those rainbow trout wrapped in bay leaves 
and roasted in the ashes of the camp fire; you breathe again 
the tonic of mountain top air; you see again a magnificent 
sunset with the tops of clouds far below tinted pink; and 
you thrill again to the triumph of a tough peak climbed and 
the rewarding hundred-mile view revealed on a clear day. 
As you sit and plan next summer’s trip the discomforts add 
up to just nothing. 

So it is with cruising, which in a way is camping afloat. 
Gone in retrospect is the ache in your back and arms from 
returning to deck a 60-pound anchor; gone is the lump on 
your head from the lurch that threw you out of your bunk; 
forgotten are those seven successive rainy days when the 
potatoes and your spare shorts grew mouldy in their lockers 
and only your bathing trunks kept dry from lack of use. 
Instead, you thrill again to the time you picked up Watch 
Hill’s Gangway Rock buoy right on the button after sailing 
in pea soup fog from Block Island; you rejoice in the utter 
contentment that comes with a peaceful, quiet harbor after 
days and nights of tossing around outside; you exult in the 
vista that opens as you round a cape for the first time on the 
rockbound coast of Maine; and you glow once more with the 
zest of a dip in the briny before the breakfast bacon. 

Cruising is ever so much like camping, with many 











exclusive advantages. Aboard a boat, you throw a bowline 
instead of the diamond hitch; you enjoy the early morning 
velvet of the dew — or the frost — on the top of the cockpit 
awning instead of on the tent; and food tastes equally good 
or bad (according to the cook’s ability) whether in a cabin 
of a boat or a cabin in the woods. In both cruising and 
camping, there’s plenty of work to do whether or not you 
employ paid hands or paid guides. But when you analyze 
that manual labor it seems to me that there’s much less of 
the drudgery kind when you live aboard a boat than when 
you hike or ride from camp site to camp site. On a boat, 
your home for the night is all built when you arrive at your 
destination. And the free wind of heaven or a chugging 
engine take you there without any effort other than the 
pleasurable exercise and sport of handling sheet and tiller — 
and, yes, maybe, shifting sail fourteen times. A boat gets 
you away from city life and people more quickly and, gen- 
erally speaking, you get into a world of your own with less 
time and effort. Trees are beautiful in their place but on the 
sea there are no trees to get in the way of the view! 

As we all know, there are rules to be followed, whether 
afloat or on horseback, if the unpleasantnesses are to fade 
out in favor of the happy, satisfying happenings. Many of 
these rules, curiously enough, can be learned only by per- 
sonal experience. Shall we add: life is like that? 

You can’t tell a member of your crew that you won’t 
get anywhere if you start the day’s operations at 10:00 a.m. 
He has to find it out for himself — preferably on some other 
man’s boat! And you can’t wait till you finish the chapter 
of the mystery story you’re reading if you feel the anchor 
dragging. The needs of the boat come first. And an under- 
standing of those needs depends on knowledge acquired 
partly by book study but mostly by experience. Which 
brings me to my subject of candid confessions. 

In Fishers Island Sound, there’s a spot off Ram Island 
marked five feet on the chart. It happens to lie directly on 
the course from West Harbor, Fishers Island, to the harbor 
on the east side of Little Ram Island, a favorite day trip of 
ours. As our boat drew three feet six inches, why bother 
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To cover us we had one 
blanket and two sails 


about that five-foot spot, even if the rock underneath is of 
exceedingly hard composition? One day we struck that rock 
with our keel— and there we stuck. A reversed engine 
plus mighty shoving on long oars did nothing to budge us. 
A wind from the southwest was rising and we began to pound 
a bit. Simultaneously, with each pound, our four-year-old 
son yelled lustily in terror. Whether it was an ensign hoisted 
upside down or the yells of the younger generation, a motor 
boat came to our rescue and pulled us off at sunset. The son 
stopped yelling but his mother had a heart of stone filled 
with scorn for the skipper who gave no thought to the 
mental anguish of his passengers but grave concern over 
the condition of his boat and still graver fear that he be 
discovered in such a disgraceful position by fellow yacht 
club members. 

A trivial incident, of course, such as happens every sum- 
mer day. But important lessons may be learned from 
happenings like that one. 

For weeks I held a grudge against the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and branded all chart makers as liars and 
all charts of today as unreliable as those of Christopher 
Columbus. Then, one day, I looked at the chart again and 
read: “Soundings in Feet at Mean Low Water.”’ Perhaps the 
day we hit that rock the water had been exceptionally low. 
Anyway, a foot and a half isn’t much water to allow for an 
easy mind and I decided we’d observe the buoys in the 
future. 

Pretty obvious, of course, to most readers of YACHTING, 
but these confessions are intended chiefly for persons getting 
acquainted with yachting — and Yacutine — for the first 
time, and as a perhaps unnecessary reminder to the veterans. 

It is said that if there were no differences of opinion there 
would be no horse racing, and even yacht racing would be 
pretty tame. But, aboard a boat, decisions must be made by 
the man in charge when under way, be he owner, navigator 
or guest-captain. Frequently, an owner asks a more ex- 
perienced friend to assume command, or one familiar with 
local waters to act as pilot. Under such conditions, the owner 
should refrain from back seat driving and the guest-skipper 
must be adamant against suggestions, from any source, that 
differ from his own ideas of the matter. Of course, if he’s 
diplomatic he will listen; then, if a wee bit uncertain himself, 
give due consideration to the words of wisdom and slyly 
adopt them as his own. But he who hesitates is lost — when 
coming up to a mooring buoy with a strong tidal current 
pushing the boat along like a race horse. 
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There was a large fleet of yachts about our vacant mooring 
and a large rocking chair fleet of interested spectators on the 
clubhouse verandah when the white haired owner of a 
cumbersome power houseboat asked me to ‘‘take the wheel 
and bring her up to the mooring.’’ We had been up the 
Hudson and were returning with a full head of Diesel, 
aided and abetted by a healthy northerly breeze and the 
mighty surge of the ebb tide — or is it only the flood that 
surges? As we approached the home port, I took a course 
that would carry us by the club well out in midstream, 


_ preparatory to executing a hairpin turn and coming up 


daintily into wind and tide to an eggshell pick-up. The 
owner, seeing that I had apparently made up my mind to 
pass by his home port and, being in a hurry to get ashore, 
petulantly commanded me to proceed directly to his mooring 
under the impression that a straight’ line is always the 
shortest distance between two points. 

My protest fell on deaf ears. So, reluctantly, I headed 
down stream, down wind, and down tide, directly for the 
mooring. The white-jacketed steward took his post on the 
forward deck, boathook in hand. Reversing the engine 
desperately, we bore down on the mooring. It flashed by 
within boathook range and the faithful steward made a 
lucky catch of the ring. Instantly it became a question of 
parting company with the boathook or the steward. He 
chose the former and dropped the handle like a hot potato 
while the houseboat rounded up, after side-swiping an 
express cruiser neighbor. With an “‘I told you so” expression, 
I met the owner’s baleful glance, made the mooring in the 
correct manner, and went off in the dinghy in quest of the 
boathook. 

So obvious is the moral of this tale that it need not be set 
down. There are times when mutiny seems fully justifiable. 

One such occasion within the realm of my personal ex- 
perience was when the owner took a large yacht out in the 
face of hurricane signals, thinking the storm had failed to 
materialize. It showed up late, caught us outside, carried us 
sixty-five miles offshore — which was a good thing — and, 
but for sound design and good handling, would have ended 
the career of the ship and all on board. None of us wanted to 
show reluctance to follow the skipper’s decision though 
better judgment would have held us in harbor till the 
Weather Bureau okayed things outside. In that case, we 
would have missed an experience of a lifetime! 

It is said that fog is the most dreaded menace to naviga- 
tion. Yet fog provides at-least two important lessons. One, 
it teaches humility and respect; two, it proves that pride 
goeth before a fall. If anything else can so completely make a 
man feel small and unimportant than to surround him with 
thick fog aboard a small boat, I have yet to discover what 
it is. You lie awake and hear a steamship whistle in a fog 
and wonder how those captains manage to maintain sched- 
ules as well as they do. Place those selfsame captains at the 
tiller of a sailing yacht without power and ask them to pick 
up a light vessel twenty miles or so to windward with a cross 
tide, and see what they can’t do either! Fog even takes a 
ferry captain down a peg if it’s thick enough! 

And sooner or later, fog takes every adolescent amateur 
down a lot of pegs. A pea soup fog shut in on me one day on 
the two-mile crossing from Groton Long Point, Connecticut, 
to Fishers Island in a 20-foot open sloop. I got a bearing on 
Clay Point just as the mist swallowed it. We were on a reach 
with a light but steady easterly breeze and the tide was run- 
ning out strong — I thought I knew how fast! So I made due 
allowance for it, offset by our normal leeway, and puffed my 
pipe in complete confidence that, in due time, we would pick 
up Hawk’s Nest Point at the entrance to our harbor. Instead, 
we suddenly crunched and fetched up hard on Flat Ham- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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“Mai Tai” was towed from Chicago to San Francisco on a used four-wheel trailer 
pulled by the family sedan. She was well secured in her cradle and did not shift at all 


CROSS COUNTRY CRUISE 


“Mai Tai’ Goes Overland to Her New Home on the West Coast 


By G. T. EGGLESTON 


FTER this war is over and yachts, yachtsmen and 
yachting resume their peacetime routines 
there will be a new type of yarn bandied about 
upon the club verandah. There will be a clique 
within the yachting fraternity which will swap 

“WP cross-country cruising tales far into the night. 
The yacht club bore of the future will probably open up with 
some such remark as: “Did I tell you how I hauled my 36- 
foot cruiser from Miami-to Detroit?” And the virtues of the 
four-wheel trailer as against the two-wheel will make for 
endless debate. 

Having recently pulled three tons of cruising sloop from 
the Middle West to California behind the family sedan, I am 
here passing along some of the details for what they are 
worth. 

Mai Tai (Tahitian for ‘fine and dandy’’) is one of the 
Sound Clipper Class designed by George H. Stadel. She was 
built by Joel Johnson, of Fairfield, Connecticut, in 1939. 
She is 24 feet 6 inches in length over all, 21 feet on the water 
line, 8 feet 1 inch beam and 3 feet 8 inches draft. For auxil- 
iary power, she carries a Universal Blue Jacket Twin. Sail 
area is 350 square feet. Her displacement is about two tons 
and, when loaded for the trip, she must have weighed close 
to three tons. I had her hauled from Riverside to Chicago 
by a company which specializes in transporting boats. She 
is now at the Palo Alto Yacht Club, on San Francisco Bay. 

When I announced to my wife and my nine-year-old 
daughter that a change of business meant change of abode, 
the second mate aptly phrased the reaction for the house- 
hold: ‘‘What will we do about the boat, Daddy?” That was 
the question. With rail and truck transportation loaded to 
the hilt with orders for Uncle Sam, it would be foolishly 
costly and quite unpatriotic even to think of arranging ship- 
ment of Maz Tai half way across the continent. Unless the 





whole enterprise added up somehow, we would leave the 
boat behind and forget her for the duration. On the other 
hand, wouldn’t it be prudent to look into all the possibilities? 

So, one blizzardy February morning, we said good-bye to 
Chicago and its environs and found ourselves, with boat in 
tow, rolling south on Route 47, with 3600 miles of paved 
channel ahead to San Francisco. I had scouted the trucking 
establishments of South Chicago and had purchased a four- 
wheel trailer and Mai Taz’s cradle had been securely bolted 
thereto. Our trailer didn’t look like much but a boat yard 
committee had pronounced her sound; we had the wheels 
taken off and the bearings checked and saw to it that every- 
thing was properly greased and in shape. Used four-wheel 
trailers are not hard to find. Truckers will rarely drive any- 
thing nowadays that doesn’t roll on dual wheels (that is, 
four pair to a four-wheel trailer), so the used truck lots are 
pretty well supplied with old single-wheelers. Our trailer 
had four-wheel hydraulic brakes with an air hose trip con- 
nection to our steering wheel which we were later to find 
was a thoroughly essential piece of equipment. And the 
welding of the ball joint to the stern of our car was put on to 
hold, come what might, with plenty of bolts to the frame at 
all vital spots. 

The first hundred miles were the hardest — on the nerves. 
Nothing went wrong but it takes a bit of towing to get used 
to the feeling of a strange drag on the rear of a car which has 
always heretofore picked up at the slightest pressure on the 
throttle and stopped almost on a dime. 

And it is funny, too, how conscious one becomes of strange 
new noises. Just as we would think we were accustomed to 
the feel and sound of our contraption, a new rasp or jar 
would worry us and give us something to ponder over. In 
the early stages of the voyage, we stopped countless times 
to look under and over and be reassured that no fittings had 
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parted and the load hadn’t shifted. Once, in this early phase, 
we experienced a great scare when a man came running 
toward us from a side street, waving his arms and pointing 
aft. We thought a wheel was about to come off, nothing less, 
and pulled all the levers for a neck-wrenching stop only to 
find that our friend was the first of a long series of hitch- 
hikers who wanted to ride in the cockpit of the boat! 

But we learned fast. We found that our best cruising speed 
was 30 miles an hour and that it was wise to get early morn- 
ing starts and make our landfalls not later than five in the 
afternoon. By driving only in daylight, we could cope with 
almost any mechanical difficulties and not have to seek 
lodgings with the rig parked on the road. Also, the strain 
of driving slowly all day called for good evening meals and 
plenty of sleep. And, by stopping each day around five, we 
had plenty of opportunity to get the kind of anchorage we 
required. A standard size sedan with a 24-foot trailer on the 
rear will measure around 40 feet over all. We needed plenty 
of sea room for turning and had to be in a place that would 
not require backing. It is next to impossible to back a four- 
wheel trailer, as anyone who has tried will testify. There are 
truckers, with 30 years’ experience behind them, who could 
not make a four-wheel trailer behave in reverse if their 
very lives depended on it. 

Thanks to the Chicago Motor Club, we had an admirable 
set of directions and we followed Route 47 into 48, 51 and 
146, crossing the Mississippi at Cape Girardeau with barely 
a hitch. It was in Yorkville, Illinois, that the slight hitch 
arose. We pulled into the village outskirts after dark (this 
was before the advent of our five o’clock rule) and com- 
mitted the error of listening to the advice of a native. We 
were told to turn off the highway and circle around behind 
the hotel for a parking space. Of course, no mention was 
made of railroads or narrow streets and, before we knew it, 
we were stuck on the tracks with our wheels spinning on the 
ice and a train coming around the bend. Only quick work 
on the part of the mate and much flashlight waving down 
the tracks prevented the timbers of Mai Tai from being 
strewn to the four winds. 

From Cape Girardeau, we followed Route 61 to West 
Memphis and then 70 and 67 for westing all the way to 
Dallas, Texas. At Dallas and Route 80, we began to feel that 
we were really on our way. The snow was now gone from 
the cockpit and our nine-year-old could knit her Red Cross 
squares without dropping a stitch every time we slid around 
an icy turn. 

Our arrival in Dallas marked the beginning of the super- 
motel. From here to our destination, these western style 
motor havens proved excellent for our overnight stops. They 
are modern and well equipped, vying with each other for 
cleanliness and service at rates far below hotels of equal 
comfort. The motel keepers proved to be codéperative, too, 
and, in every instance, made it possible for us to park with 
a minimum of trouble. In many, we could drive car and boat 
right to our front door. In some, where drives were too nar- 
row for turning, we solved the trailer problem in other ways. 
Twice we parked the boat in all-night service stations, un- 
hitching the car to run back and forth. Once we parked the 
boat on the highway in front of our motel and the good- 
natured boniface put flares around her, quite on his own 
initiative. At none of these places was any charge made for 
parking but we usually insisted that the service station men 
take a tip and had them fill the car with its nightly quota of 
gas and oil as well. The business of unhitching the car from 
the trailer proved to be a maneuver as easy as it had been 
described. It took about half a minute, so it was never any 
trouble to use the car alone when needed. 

About sixty miles west of Fort Worth, we encountered our 
first serious hill. We had come over small, rolling ones before 








After the first hundred miles, one gets used to the feeling of a strange 
drag on the car but negotiating a road like this one, carved out of a 
mountainside, is a bit nerve-racking 


but, outside Ranger, was a hill which came after a long up- 
grade pull and the car heated and quit after we had pro- 
gressed about one-third of the way up. But we were ready 
for it and, after I had detached the car, the mates drove over 
the hill to return twenty minutes later with a village tow 
truck which solved our problem: 

Our pursuit of Route 80 across Texas to El Paso passed 
pretty much without incident. It was on this leg of the trip, 
however, that the natives were most curious. We were 
“‘going the wrong direction to be headed for the waters of the 
Gulf”? and many of the people we met couldn’t possibly 
conceive of our pulling such a hulk to the shores of the 
Pacific. We found, too, that many an inhabitant of West 
Texas had never before seen a boat. (It was true that cows 

(Continued on page 69) 





From Ventura on, where the road paralleled the thundering surf of the 
Pacific, “‘Mai Tai” seemed to sniff the salt air and rolled north with a 


new eagerness 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN’ 


ELL, I’ve moved again and this time my swivel 
Wis is peripatetic and I’m getting to see quite a 

lot of sea without getting out of it — the chair. 
Come winter, “getting thrown out of it’’ will be more in 
order. And I’ve about given up any lingering expectation of 
getting duty as a navigator, for it seems that in this man’s 
Navy it’s once a mine sweeper, always a mine sweeper. 


Not wishing to be disrespectful to motor boats — for 
God knows they’ ve been at least the butter on my bread for a 
number of years — it certainly beats the Dutch how the 
wheel turns and I gravitate back to them. I’ve forgotten 
how many thousands of miles I put in in motor boats in the 
last war; and I could easily figure up how many thousands of 
miles I’ve sailed away from them in the years intervening; 
and here I am observing with calculating eye the exhausts 
of motor-driven sweepers and wondering whether it’s worth 
while to signal them to take proper station or whether the 
blacker puffs of smoke indicate that they’re catching up and 
will beat me to the hoist. . . . It’s quite an engrossing art, 
mine sweeping, and I hope you will enjoy the articles on the 
subject which grace this issue of the magazine. The Old 
Man asked me to write a piece about the sweepers; but I 
told him I’d rather the Navy hung me for something else. 


For several months, as you may have noticed, I’ve been 
sort of lukewarm about the notion — now translated into 
action — of sending sail boats out to eavesdrop on the 
coastal lanes. Without pausing to analyze my feelings on the 
subject I merely said: ‘“‘Nope, I don’t like the idea.” Ele- 
mental, that’s me. Well, the other day I saw a famous ex- 
ocean racing schooner out on patrol duty. (You’ve probably 
seen her yourself on the wide blue trail to Bermuda.) There 
was a fresh breeze of wind blowing and she was jogging 
along snugged down to nothing but her foresail. ‘‘Fine,” 
sez Bud Smith; ‘‘the schooner was sitting pretty and you 
were hanging on all the time to keep from rolling overboard.” 
But that isn’t the reaction I got. ‘There she is,” I rumi- 
nated, hanging on to my swivel chair to keep from rolling 
overboard; ‘‘she’s out here under orders, and here she stays 
until her orders run out. And that isn’t the way I’ve done 
my cruising or intend to do it when the war is over.” No, 
sir. For me, sailing is pastime and war is business, and I’m 
glad my part of it doesn’t involve mixing the one with the 
other. . . . Not that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to rig a 
storm trysail on a sweeper to ease her motion. 





A friend of mine in the service has asked me why Yacut- 
ING doesn’t offer a prize for the best article by a sailor or a 
soldier on the boat he’s thinking of building after the war. 
How should I know, not being party to the editorial coun- 
cils? All I can say is that the thought has merit. My friend 
says he has gone in for workhouses in the past — large 
boats and small crews — and that until he j’ined the Navy 
and gave up sail he had thought he was extracting the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment from the sport. But now he feels that he © 
would like to have a little boat that he can sort of loll around 
in on days that are pretty quiet and stay away from on 
other days. 


Of an opposite frame of mind is my friend Ken Wylie, 
whose letter from a German prison camp appeared not long 
ago in these pages. He shares a room with Teddy Parker, 
who used to write as “‘ Pickaxe” in The Yachting World, and 
he postals me: ‘‘ We have good fun arguing about ocean rac- 
ing and racers. Hence the request for the American rules. 
We want to do something to beat all comers.” 


There are probably a thousand shades of opinion between 
these two extremes and, if you have formulated an idea of 
what you want when the world has been made right again, 
why don’t you say so and send a sketch of your dream ship 
to the Old Man? 


So far as I’m concerned, I’ve just devoted half a minute 
in a vain though intensive search for Hotspur’s faults and 
have decided that after twelve years I’ll still take her as is. 


Of course, the Navy might mistake her for a submarine 
chaser and grab her without a by-your-leave. It seems it has 
the right to and, with me in one place and Hotspur in an- 
other, they’d have her sinking submarines before I even 
knew she’d been drafted. A letter from a friend in Eau 
Gallie, which I quote, recounts doings along this line that 
are good for the blood on a cold day: 

“Well, the Java Head has gone north into Government 
service. Also a schooner, Kiki, schooner Pagan Moon, and 
we had to talk to save our boat. I never saw such works. The 
Navy came one day and took six boats; never even notified 
the owners, never took an inventory, only gave the yacht 
basin a receipt for the boats. All boats had many valuable 
effects on board, some of which ran into real money. A yard 
from Miami did the pirate stuff under the orders of a young 

(Continued on page 69) 
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PUTT OURTAL 


Shall the “America” be Restored Now? 


ROM time to time during the past months we have men- 

tioned in the pages of Yacut1ne the state of the famous 
cup yacht America, and the plans of the Navy to restore her 
to her original condition. As to the value of the old ship as a 
memorial to our yacht building prowess and of our seafaring 
past, there can be no dispute. It is as fitting that the old 
yacht, built ninety-one years ago and the first American 
yacht to race in British waters, should be preserved for pos- 
terity as that Lord Nelson’s Victory, or the clipper Cutty 
Sark should be restored by the British to pass down the 
tradition of Britain’s might and seafaring skill. 

However, fitting as the plan was in normal times, it is a 
grave question whether, in the midst of the hardest war 
we have ever been called upon to fight, this is an appropriate 
time to do the work. For the old vessel is, we understand, in 
a deplorable state and the material and man power needed to 
restore her had much better be used in our all-out war effort. 

It will be recalled that the America was a gift of American 
yachtsmen to the Naval Academy some twenty years ago. 
Annapolis seemed a fitting place for the old lady to live out 
her days, as an inspiration both to future American Naval 
officers and to the public who visited the Academy grounds. 
For most of the twenty years she was there the ship had but 
little real care, she began to deteriorate rapidly and dry rot 
set in. Some two years ago she was moved across the harbor 
to a yacht yard and plans were made to rebuild her and put 
her back in her original condition. It was the first time she 
had been on a railway in eighteen years, and an examination 
showed her to be in extremely poor shape. But she could have 
been saved then if the work had been pushed. 

Time passed, war work became pressing, and finally we 
found ourselves in war on two fronts. Work on the old vessel 
naturally slowed down, and even came to a standstill. A 
shed was built over her to protect her from the elements 
and, under the supervision of a Naval officer, the work of 
dismantling her went forward slowly, all measurements of 
the original hull and spars being carefully taken off. Then 
last spring, under the weight of a late heavy fall of snow, 
the roof of the shed crashed on the old hull and, we under- 
stand, split it in half. It was already rotted through. How 
far this deterioration had gone is shown in photographs 
reproduced in the May, 1942, issue of this magazine. 

Just lately, we hear, orders have come through to get to 
work on her again. One cannot help but question the wisdom 
of going on with this work at this time. The yard where what 
is left of her is stored is jammed with work on boats to help 
win the war. To spare the men and material to do this work 
is to slow up on more urgently needed production. It will 
take more men than can be spared to finish the hull alone 


by winter. Is it not more urgent that the war work take 
precedence? We think it is. 

No one can have more sentiment for the old yacht than 
do we. She means something precious to all those who follow 
the sea. But we would forego sentiment at this time for an- 
other subchaser or speedy PT boat. If the yacht were 
restored, there would be hardly a stick of the original fabric 
in the hull. Nothing would be left but the lines — among 
the most shapely ever worked into a boat. Is there not some 
other way to preserve these lines for posterity, either by 
rebuilding to them at a later date or by building a full model 
of the famous ship from some of her few still sound timbers, 
if any are to be found? Do not let us try to repay for the neg- 
lect of years by hampering by one iota our effort to preserve 
for the country the freedom which the yacht and her name 
represented. 


Seamanship at a Premium 


T MAY or may not be true that seamanship is an attribute 
that is not as highly valued in modern Naval service as 
specific qualifications along other lines of greater value in 
sea warfare. Be that as it may, there is one place where it 
still counts for much and where it has saved many lives. 
Never before, perhaps, have as many successful long boat 
voyages in small boats been accomplished as during the 
present war. Naval and aviation personnel cover long dis- 
tances in frail rubber boats or rafts with little food or water, 
but get ashore. Crews from torpedoed vessels complete 
hazardous trips, lasting weeks, in lifeboats and turn up safely 
long afterwards. Our merchant marine officers, in spite of 
being brought up in steam, seem to have a resourcefulness 
and stamina that match those of their brothers of the days of 
sail. That experience under sail and all ’round seamanship 
is still the most useful knowledge one who follows the sea 
can possess, was brought to us recently when a yachtsman, 
who was a member of the crew of a steamer torpedoed 400 
miles southeast of Hatteras early last spring, told us of his 
experience. Thirty men of the ship’s crew were crowded 
into a 28-foot lifeboat. Luckily, the ship’s skipper had been 
an old schooner man. With a small lug sail and jib, the 
skipper and our friend sailed the overcrowded boat through 
strong winds and a gale in which they lay to for thirty-six 
hours, to within twelve miles of Hatteras, when they were 
picked up by a destroyer. None of the other twenty-eight 
men in the boat knew enough to lift a hand to help them- 
selves. It was only the “Old Man’s” knowledge that brought 
them through. The incident itself is not unusual in these 
times. Voyages longer and more trying have been made. 
The point is that seamanship still does count. The most 
valuable training to be had is still acquired under canvas. 
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~ When the Junior Y.R.A. of L.I.S. cancelled all championship regattas, the youngsters of the Pequot Yacht Club, of South- 
port, Connecticut, took up team racing with avidity and sailed a most interesting series of races during the summer 
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"EM SAFLING! 


By ROD WILLIAMS 


JHAT a wet blanket! And right at the beginning of 

Wie season, too! They tried to break it to me gently 

at first but gradually I grasped the full significance 

of their somber utterance. What am I griped about? Just 
this: 

My job is to train the new generation of youngsters who 
will be expected to continue the excellent record of Pequot in 
competitive sailing. The wet blanket was the information 
that the Junior Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound had decided to cancel all regattas and championship 
series for the season. No midget and no junior championship, 
no Gregory Taylor Cup for junior girls, no Sears Cup, No 
Nutbin! 

Furthermore, the participation in any interclub racing in 
regattas sponsored by individual clubs was frowned upon by 
the J.Y.R.A. of L.LS. 

As it was explained to me, the reason for this policy lay in 
a desire to codperate in the war effort. Tires must not be 
used for driving kids around from club to club to compete in 
the usual events; nor must gas be consumed in towing boats 
all over the place. 

Quite right! I completely agree with the need for saving 
gas and tires. The burden of my song is 
that the need for economy is not a valid 
reason for shelving the kids’ competition 
for the duration. Being a teacher in win- 
ter and a sailing instructor in summer, I 
know kids well enough to know that if 
the competition is shelved, practically all 
incentive to excel is removed. But let’s pick 
the J.Y.R.A. reasoning apart systemati- 
cally, one thing at a time. 

', First: Why is it necessary to drive the 
kids to their races? Trains, busses and 
taxis have served the Pequot kids faith- 


Nore: Mr. Williams was Head Instructor of the 
Juniors’ Club, Pequot Yacht Club, for two seasons 


fully all summer. What is even an improvement, it’s gotten 
them there on time! 

Second: Why is it necessary to tow boats? Why not sail 
them to the regattas? It takes longer? So what? Time is what 
kids generally have more of than they know what to do with. 
Furthermore, this time can be profitably employed by giving 
them a chance to practice what they have learned about 
chart reading, the use of parallel rules, steering by compass 
and the myriad things which go into finding your way 
around on the water. 

My Pequot juniors sailed their Atlantic into Larchmont 
for Race Week, which they won (adv.), and then, after also 
winning the Indian Harbor Yacht Club’s Law Cup for 
Juniors at Greenwich, the boat was sailed back home to 
Southport. 

We have gone further in circumventing the somber deci- 
sion of the J. Y.R.A. by arranging team races with other clubs 
which have enough boats to accommodate both home team 
and visiting team, making it unnecessary to transport boats. 

I must admit that this season it took a little time to get 
things going. The prospect of no outside competition set me 

(Continued on page 68) 













Junior girls going ashore after 
an afternoon of team racing 
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“TIN KLE” 


AST fall, Roger Spencer, of Seattle, com- 
missioned William Garden, naval archi- 
tect of that city, to design the trim little 
double-ender whose plans are shown on this 
page. As Mr. Spencer could not see his way 
clear to start building at the time, the con- 
struction of the boat has been deferred until 
after the end of the war. She is an attractive 
boat, with flat bottom, flaring sides and good 
sheer. Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows. Length over all, 18’ 0’; length on the 
water line, 14’ 8”; beam, 5’ 6’; draft, to 
bottom of skeg, 11”; draft with centerboard 
down, 3’ 6’. Her displacement is about 750 
pounds. If desired, a few sand bags could be 
added for ballast depending on how adven- 
turesome a cruise was contemplated. 

The keel is of oak, 1’ by 6’’, and frames are 
also of oak, 114” by 214”, tapered at heads 
to 114”. At the chine, bottom and side frames 
are mitered and a 34” plywood gusset is in- 
serted in a slot cut in the center line of the 
frames and glued and riveted in position. 
Thwarts and midship deck are of 14” water- 
proof plywood as are the bulkheads forming 
the ends of the watertight compartment 
amidships. This makes a good place for 
stowage of grub and personal gear. 

The sail area is 126 square feet, 76 square ht * 
feet in the jibheaded mainsail and 50 in the ams § paar #4 
overlapping jib. The standing rigging is of ” 
14” galvanized wire, set up with lanyards. 

Tinkle should make an excellent little boat 
for day sailing and knocking around and 
could even be used for week-end cruising by a 
couple of youngsters. 
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Sail plan and, below, construction plan of the 18-footer 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The lines show a model with easy 
bilges, yet powerful sections and 
sweet fore and aft lines. Stability 
calculations show ample power to 
carry sail even in a stiff breeze. 
Altogether an interesting boat 


A TRIM AUXILIARY CRUISING CUTTER 


HE cruiser whose plans are shown on this 

page is from the board of Henry A. Scheel, 
of Provincetown, Mass., designed before he 
was commissioned in the Navy and attached 
to the Bureau of Ships. The boat was planned 
as a moderate sized cruiser with accommoda- 
tions for fairly extended trips along shore. 
Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 32’ 6’; length on the water 
line, 27’ 4’’; beam, extreme, 9’ 0’; draft of 
water, 5’ 5”. Her displacement is 11,100 
pounds and she carries an iron keel weighing 
approximately 5000 pounds. 

The yacht is cutter rigged with a sail plan 
of moderate area in the working canvas but 
with an assortment of light sails. The rated 
sail area is 384.5 square feet and the area of 
the working sails is 418, the addition of the 
light canvas bringing the figure up to 540. A 
variety of overlapping jibs is offered. 

The auxiliary motor is a Gray 42-2, fitted 
with reduction gear of 2:1 ratio, driving a 
propeller on the center line well below the 
water line. The engine shaft is almost hori- 
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The sail plan is moderate in area 
yet there is plenty of light canvas 



































zontal. The supply of fuel and water is 
ample. 

The arrangement is interesting, with the 
long cabin trunk and the inconspicuous 
doghouse aft. The galley arrangements are 
under the doghouse, the dresser tops being 
extended forward over the after ends of the 
berths in the main cabin. These dressers are 
used as seats. To get at the engine, the top of 
the box over it is slid aft. The cockpit is 
deep and roomy, accommodating a large 
party for afternoon sailing, and the side 
decks are wide. The main cabin has a tran- 
som berth on each side with lockers and 
stowage space outboard and above them, 
and the seat backs swing up to form addi- 
tional berths. Forward of the cabin is a 
toilet room, to port, and a hanging locker on 
the opposite side. Further forward is a state- 
room with a high built-in berth and a pipe 
berth over a transom seat. 

The sides of the cabin trunk are extended 
forward, forming a good place to stow various 
odds and ends of deck gear, anchor rope, etc. 

































































The accommodation plans reveal 
an interior arrangement which [ ttt = 
should work out well in service. §=———~ = ’ a 
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“MAR SOR ITE” 


HIS interesting auxiliary yacht, from the 

board of Winthrop L. Warner, of Middle- 
town, Connecticut, was designed for T. M. 
Russell, Jr., of that town. She was built by 
Paul E. Luke, East Boothbay, Maine, and 
launched early in the spring of 1941. Her 
principal dimensions are: Length over all, 
37’ 1”; length on the water line, 27’ 4”; 
beam, 10’ 1”; draft, 6’ 0’. Her displacement 
is 22,000 pounds and she carries 8000 pounds 
of lead on her keel with another 1500 pounds 
of lead inside as trimming ballast. 

Construction is husky, keel and framing 
being of selected white oak, frames 114” by 
2” and 144”, spaced 9” center to center. 
Outside planking is Philippine mahogany, 
14” finished thickness, and deck is of 114” 
teak. Cabin trunk, coamings, rails, interior 
and exterior trim are also of teak. 

She is rigged as a Marconi cutter, the area 
of main, staysail and jib being 734 square 
feet, of main and Genoa, 923. Sails are by 
Hathaway & Reiser. The mast is of Sitka 
spruce, of hollow box construction, with 
tangs, and socketed 1 by 19 galvanized wire 
standing rigging. All rigging hardware is 
bronze, by Merriman. 

The engine is a Gray 4-52, driving direct, 
with the two-blade solid propeller on the 
center line. The gasoline tank, of tin-lined 
copper, 40 gallons’ capacity, is under the 
cockpit floor. Two 36-gallon copper water 
tanks are under the cabin transoms. 

The arrangement plan shows a double 
stateroom forward; next, a toilet room with 
large clothes locker opposite; then the main 
cabin. This has a built-in berth and an ex- 
tension berth on each side. Aft is the galley, 
with coal-burning Shipmate stove and a 
Primus in gimbals, sink and large dresser on 
top of the ice box to port. 

Marjorie is a sister hull to Mr. Warner’s 
earlier designs Blue Jay, Manisees and 
Diana. In service, she has proved to be a 
wholesome cruiser. 
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Sail plan of ‘“‘ Marjorie’ and, below, accommodation plan 
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Penguins are popular on the West Coast, and furnish keen competi- 
tion and plenty of fun. Here they are off Balboa, Newport Harbor 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By KENT HITCHCOCK 


UMMER has drawn to a close in Southern California 
and the yachting calendar is practically completed. 
There is a heartening story to be read between the 

lines as we review this year’s marine activity. All praise is 
due the yachtsman. He has made the most of his sport in a 
limited way and with the means at hand; at the same time, 
he has given full coéperation to the authorities in the strict 
observance of the restrictions placed on pleasure boating. 
The finest of the cruising fleet have been taken for patrol 
duty with the Navy and the Coast Guard. There is an ever- 
growing list of yachtsmen in active service. Many of these 
men were trained navigators and excellent seamen, wise in 
boat and engine operation and familiar with the long 
Pacific coastline and the offshore islands. Some acquired 
their knowledge in offshore cruising and racing in sailing 
auxiliaries; others learned these now essential lessons in the 
power cruiser fleets of the A.P.B.A. and the U.S.P.S. 

When all pleasure boating was confined to the harbors 
and bays for the duration, the yachtsmen improvised events 
to take the places of offshore races and cruises. If the family 
boat was too big for bay and harbor racing, they got a 
smaller craft and joined the growing ranks of the one-design 
fleets. If the calendar called for a race to Catalina, they sub- 
stituted a course in one of the harbors and held the usual 
barbecue at the close of the event. Forbidden the offshore 
use of their boats, they went by car and rail to the tradi- 
tional club openings, from Santa Barbara to San Diego, and 
raced in borrowed boats, any kind that the host club could 
provide. 


Several of the Albatross Class beating up the Lido Isle Channel. 
More than fifteen boats turn out regularly for week-end races 


Typical of this policy of substitution and makeshift was 
the recent regatta of the West Coast Yacht Club, originally 
scheduled as a cruiser race from Newport Harbor to Cata- 
lina. They couldn’t well race a big fleet of power cruisers in 
the busy channels of Newport Harbor on a week-end, so 
each skipper rounded up a yacht dinghy powered with a 14% 
hp. outboard. They raced these over a four-mile course on 
a predicted log basis and voted the affair a huge success. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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'EM RUNNING! 


The Solution of Hard Starting — Self Control 


By TOM McCAHILL 


ANY a perfect week-end has been shattered 
by a stubborn engine saying ‘“‘I won’t!”’ 
This hostile attitude is usually first dis- 
covered after the food and luggage have 
been stowed and the guests comfortably 
seated. With a confident, ‘It looks like 
we're about ready,” the Skipper throws the switch and 
presses the starter button. Rrrr ... Rrrrr... Rrrrr... 
Rrrrp! Exchanging glances race like hail in Téxas and a 
greenish grin encircles the Skipper as he announces, with 
questionable confidence, ‘“‘I think she’s flooded.” After a 
minute or two, which seems like years, he tries again. Rrrrr 
... Rrrrr... Rrrr... Rrrrp! Ten minutes later, the 
Rrrr is a dying purr and our Skipper is growing desperate. 
As if stung by a hornet, he yanks up the floor boards and 
descends on the engine. 

Some two hours later, the distributor, fuel pump and car- 
buretor are a hash of parts on the cockpit floor. Today’s 
round was won by Leon Henderson and his gas conservation. 

In happier days, the Skipper merely would have called 
the club launch and had Joe, the local mechanic, sent out. 
Today, Joe’s in a PT boat, somewhere in the Pacific. If the 
engine is ever going to run, the Skipper will have to button 
it up himself. 

Now, why didn’t the engine start? Answer: a simple case 
of minor dampness in the wiring. 

Why didn’t the Skipper discover this dampness and dry 
it up? He was seized with panic: In other words, his mental 
attitude was wrong, and this mental attitude is just as 
important in dealing with an engine as it is in trying to per- 
suade the First National Bank to extend the mortgage on 
the old homestead. 

Years ago, I was tackling a nasty engine much in the 
manner of our hypothetical Skipper. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” 
a man asked. ‘‘ Don’t know,” I confessed. 

I was trying to synchronize two carburetors on a stock 
engine that regularly called for one. ‘‘If I were you,” he 
advised, ‘‘I’d quit for lunch and, if that doesn’t help, just 
sit around and smoke your pipe; it’ll come.” Half way 
through lunch, I hit the solution. 

This man knew the importance of mental relaxation in 
problems concerning engines. His name was Walter P. 
Chrysler. , 

Now, to proceed in the correct manner in tackling our 
balky engine. First, light your pipe, if you smoke one, and 
for a moment just relax and don’t think about anything in 
particular. Then slowly, as if you were only a disinterested 
kibitzer, consider the problem at hand. 

There are, of course, a number of reasons why an engine 
won’t start but, ninety-nine times in a hundred, it’s just 
some simple thing and a simple remedy is usually the cure. 
First, consider two things: Did the engine run all right until 
switched off and, after a rest of some time, refuse to start; 
or did the engine stop suddenly? 

The first case is usually a cinch to solve; the second may 
also be a cinch or may run into extreme complications. Let’s 
tackle the first case. True, the failure may be caused from 
ice in the carburetor or snakes in the fuel lines — but I 
don’t think this is a practical approach. 

Remember, she was running all right when you switched 
off. Dampness should be your first thought as this is an ever 





present menace in all boats. Inspect and wipe off all traces of 
dirt around the distributor coil, etc. Wipe off plugs and con- 
nections. In extreme cases, where life and death is at stake, 
take your carbon tetrachloride fire extinguisher and spray 
some of the contents over the whole electrical system. This 
fluid dries so quickly that it removes all traces of dampness 
instantly. Once I was caught in an open launch twenty 
miles off Miami, at night, in a storm. The small boat was 
taking in water faster than we could bail; each time a new 
sheet of water came aboard, the engine stalled. Fortunately, 
we had two one-quart extinguishers aboard; just-as the last 
one went dry, we got inside the breakwater. I mention this 
only because it may help you out of a tough spot some time. 

So much for dampness. Check your distributor points; 
they may be sticking. A look at your ammeter, with the 
engine turning over, will usually show their action, as the 
meter hand will jump back and forth as the points open. 
If the points are stuck, the hand of the ammeter will show 
the drain and remain steady. 

Of course, the way to begin all this is to check for spark 
at the plugs. If this is O K, forget the ignition and check 
for fuel in the carburetor. If you find the fuel situation all 
right, check your compression; a valve or valves may be 
sticking open; this condition is not unusual when the engine 
has remained unused for some time. On the other hand, if 
you find the compression, the spark and the fuel in order, 
get up the anchor — she’s got to go! 

Now, before we take up the case of the engine that was 
running and stopped, let’s give a moment’s thought to the 
battery. The battery has a double job when starting since 
it not only has to turn over the engine but also supply the 
spark for igniting the fuel. A weak battery will often have 
just enough juice left to swing the engine but not enough to 
create a spark worthy of the fuel’s notice. For this reason, 
the battery and its connections should always be in tiptop 
shape. Often a good battery will fail to turn an engine be- 
cause of poor connections. As regular routine, examine for 
looseness the two cables connecting your battery. A loose 
connection is usually indicated by a badly corroded terminal. 
Also, when pressing the starter, any lights you may be using 
will dim or go out and often a cracking noise or slight 
sparking will occur at the point where the connection is loose. 

Now, back to your stopping engine. This stopping may be 
caused, as we said, by a number of factors. So, start with the 
most likely one — no fuel. If the carburetor does not flood 
after turning the engine over several times with the choke 
out, this is probably your trouble. First, check the supply 
tank. If you have gas, check the carburetor float chamber 
and see if it’s empty. If empty, disconnect the feed pipe 
from the fuel pump to the carburetor. A good flow of gas 
from this pipe, with the engine being turned by the starter, 
would indicate dirt in the carburetor screen, or the needle 
jammed in the seat. If, on the other hand, no gas flows from 
the fuel pump pipe, then the pipe must be obstructed by 
dirt or the fuel pump is not operating. 

But, if you find the fuel system is 100 per cent, check for 
spark at the plugs. If there is no spark, check distributor 
points for dirt or sticking; check primary circuit for a broken 
or disconnected wire; check secondary wire from coil to 
distributor (it may be grounded); check distributor cap for 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Little Ship---- : - ‘ 
ont ns opite OF y rivers delta country, involving not only open bay work but 
the square ends all types of slough and river navigation, including warping, 


a stunt often employed to negotiate the many hairpin bends. 

Most of the two-man crews of these vessels hailed from 
“down Butchertown way, south of the slot,” which is and 
was exactly what it sounds like. Mostly Irish, they were 
toughened gents who could load cargo all day and sail all 
night, aided and abetted by much strong drink, resulting, 
so I have been told, in some rather spectacular dockings at 
San Francisco. More than one deckload of potatoes has gone 
‘us floating out on the tide after a stout scow schooner bowsprit 
fetched up against an even stouter bulkhead. Sometimes the 
schooners were wing and wing when it happened. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Potatoes from the om . 
By DARRELL McCLURE 


my memory to working and my fingers to sketching 

another type of San Francisco bay craft, the once famous 
scow schooners of that region. I did not move down-country 
to San Francisco early enough to see the scows in their 
heyday, at least, not close at hand, but I do remember VW A Lag 
that they were to be seen from the train windows in Peta- NN NF 
luma Slough and, later, from the ferry during infrequent 
childhood trips to San Francisco. It was during that earlier 
period that I saw the scows carrying baled hay exactly as in 
the sketch — more haystack was apparent than schooner. 

Often I have wondered if any lines of these 
scows are in existence, or if any lines were twilight days---- 
ever taken off. I have never seen anything vainly awaiting 
about them in print. Even Chapelle, in his cargoes at 
“History of American Sailing Ships,’”” makes soutn Satv 
but passing reference to them, calling the francisco 
type ‘“‘remarkable.” Certainly, they were — 4/4 2! 
splendid little ships — not tubs — with their 
curving sides, raking ends, lively sheer and 
almost exaggerated tumble home. So nicely —+— 
were these components blended that the 
square bow seemed to ‘‘belong”’ to the whole. 
The scows had a shallow deadrise to the bot- acre Ke > 
tom. All were schooner-rigged. If a foretop- é. “en Gg o 
mast was ever fitted, I never saw one of these Ae eT eal 
vessels so rigged. 

These scows, averaging 60 to 65 feet in 
length, were the truckers of their day, bring- 
ing the fruits of the soil down from Petalu- 
ma, Napa and the Sacramento-San Joaquin 


T= recent article on San Francisco fishing boats started 
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ACTION STATIONS! 


The latest additions to the Navy’s ever-mounting fleet of motor torpedo boats are 
those designed and now being built by the Huckins Yacht Corporation of Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Designed by Frank Pembroke Huckins, the boats incorporate 
many interesting innovations in both hull design and interior accommodations. 
Approximately 80 feet long, with ample beam, they have full headroom in all 
compartments. Huckins is building a considerable number of these sleek looking 
boats, of which several have already been delivered. 


Left. Powered with three V-12 supercharged Packard engines of a type specially 
designed to withstand the exacting demands of anti-submarine service, they are 
speedy enough to outpace the fastest destroyer, yet their wake is clean and flat. 
Here two of the crew are manning an Oerlikon anti-aircraft gun, a fast-firing 
cannon which packs a devastating wallop. Top. Combining minimum weight and 
maximum structural strength, construction of the Huckins PT’s calls for extensive 
use of waterproof plywood and aluminum alloy. There are countless thousands of 
fastenings to insure effective resistance to heavy seas at full throttle. Shafts, struts, 
rudders, gudgeon pins, and other fittings are of Monel metal. Right. The designer 
himself. ‘‘Huck” on the bridge of ‘PT 97.’’ Bottom. She spells trouble for maraud- 
ing submarines! Two torpedo tubes, anti-aircraft machine guns, a quick-firing 
cannon and depth charge racks make the modern PT a dangerous opponent. 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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SINGLE BLOCK 
HERRICK DUGGAN PATTERN 


Some Neat Bronze Blocks 


p> In the month of July, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how our Canadian friends do 
their cruising, for I had a most welcome in- 
vitation to go off for a few days with “ Uncle 
Bill” Finley in his yawl Thorella IV. The first 
day’s sail was a run up the Lake of the Two 
Mountains with a following breeze, so, of 
course, we had to break out our spinnaker. 
As soon as it was set and drawing, I had a 
chance to look about and my attention was 
immediately attracted by a couple of beau- 
tifully designed blocks with bronze shells, 
that were used on the masthead backstay 
purchase. Inquiry disclosed that they were 
from the drawing board of G. Herrick Dug- 
gan who was a member of our crew. With the 
designer’s permission, I made sketches of 
these blocks and they are reproduced in the 
accompanying drawings. They would make 
perfectly grand main sheet blocks for small 
racing boats where weight is important and 
they are well within the capacity of the 
amateur mechanic, provided he has a well- 
equipped work shop. A. nice wintertime 
project. 


For Better Sail Track 


» Fred Meacham, an old friend of mine who 
sails a little knockabout on the western end 
of Long Island Sound, gave me a suggestion 
that he says he has used for some time with 
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DIMENSIONS OF SINGLE BLOCK 





















































INCHES 
AES ‘wend Be x E F 2 4 I Refer to the drawing of the 
"% 4% | 26 23 2 % ST Mel Me single block to locate the 
Se 5% 22 | 3h 2% Sho "% In | “eo dimensions given in this table. 
yA 7 33 | 35 3 %e | Yn VA Ie The double block has the 
% : 4, | Si 7 " vA We | tk same proportions except that 
2 ' u . ‘ 
5 7 sl Gs SE Fe % TE no becket is provided and 
the shell is shorter 


PROPORTIONS OF DOUBLE BLOCK 


ARE THE SAME 


great success. It must be a real time saver. 
Briefly, it consists simply in cutting the sail 
track on the boom into short pieces of about 
6” each and locating them so that each one 
lines up properly with the slides on the foot of 
the sail. The space between each piece should 
exceed the width of the slides by a comforta- 
ble margin. With this rig, it is necessary only 
to release your outhaul, slide the sail forward 
a few inches and the entire foot comes free, 
ready for the sail bag. In making these track 
sections it would probably be advisable to 
have a screw about 34” from each end and 
one in the middle, also, to take the pull of the 
sail. 

While on the subject of sail track, it may be 
worth while remarking that the slides will go 
on a lot easier if the sharp corners of the 
track ends are nicely rounded with a file. 
Even better, taper the end of the track on 
both sides for a distance of about 1” and 
then round the corners and you will find that 
the slides seem to find their way on much 
more easily. 

If the track on your mast is not provided 
with some device to prevent the slides from 
falling off at the bottom, a satisfactory ar- 
rangement is to take a short piece of the same 
size track, say 3”; drill a hole 44” from one 
end to accommodate the proper size screw. 
Locate this piece on the mast, with the screw 
down, in such a position that its upper end 
overlaps the lower end of the mast track by 
about 44”’. It is helpful, but not necessary, to 
put a brass or copper washer between this 
piece and the mast, to act as a pivot, before 
setting up the screw which holds it. The 
latter should be set up hard enough so that 
the latch will stay snugly in place but not so 
tight that it cannot be moved readily with 
your fingers. When putting on or taking off 
your sail, simply turn the latch to one side; 
when all the slides are on the track, turn it so 
that it lies within the groove in the track. 


“Thyra’s” Swinging Stove 


> The little sloop Thyra, P. K. Saunders, of 
Mamaroneck, skipper, lay alongside the dock 
at the Essex Yacht Club as Bill Dyer and I 
sauntered out for a look about. Soon I was 
aboard her making notes for this page. She 


had a number of unusually clever devices to 
gladden the heart of a gadgeteer. I am going 
to tell you first about the rig that permitted 
the one-burner alcohol stove to swing with 
the motion of the boat, as if in gimbals. The 
stove was one of those with straight sides of 
sheet metal and with the fuel tank under- 
neath, like the “Perko” single-burner job. 
On each side, as close to the top as possible, 
was a, brass machine screw (about No. 14-20 
would do). These screws were held securely in 
place by using a nut on both the inside and 
outside of the stove’s metal side panel. In 
locating the screws, be sure that they are 
exactly at the point where the stove balances 
when on an even keel. 

When at anchor or not in use, the stove is 
pushed to the rear of its compartment where 
it rests on the counter top in the usual man- 
ner. In this position, it is easy to pump up 
the air pressure in the fuel tank. The stove 
compartment must be built so that the pivot 
screws in the stove’s side just clear it by 
about 4.5” on each side. Screwed to each side 
of this compartment is a metal bar about 6” 
long by 34” by 14”. In the top of these bars. 
about 1” from the forward end, a notch is 
filed to fit the stove’s pivot screws. The bars 
are then mounted on the two bulkheads at 
such an angle that, when the stove is pulled 
forward and up until the screws fall into the 
notches, its bottom will clear the counter 
top by enough so that it will swing freely, 
even when the boat is heeled well over. The 
accompanying sketch should make the rig 
quite clear. HAM DE FONTAINE 
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The first race of the 1942 Lipton Cup series, sailed in Fish Class sloops, was started in light air 


THE MONTH 


SOUTHERN MAKES IT FIVE STRAIGHT 


> A program begun in 1936 seems to be pay- 
ing off for the Southern Yacht Club. This 93- 
year-old organization won the Sir Thomas 
Lipton Cup for the fifth straight year in the 
23rd annual Gulf Yachting Association inter- 
club Fish Class championship series on Lake 
Pontchartrain, at New Orleans, September 
5th, 6th and 7th. 

The S.Y.C. had won the coveted trophy 
only once and tied for it twice when officials 
decided to do something about improving this 
record. It had been the custom to choose two 
“expert”’ skippers, one from Class A, one from 
Class B, for its team, whereas the other clubs 
chose only “expert” sailormen. The club de- 
cided on ‘“‘expert” skippers for the future. 

A belief was also expressed by a race com- 
mitteeman that S.Y.C. skippers were going 
into the series “‘cold,’”’ without enough high 
caliber sailing to prepare them for the com- 
petition they were to meet. This resulted in 
scheduling a round robin series in which 
twelve skippers, who qualified in first half- 
season eliminations, sailed against each other 
in twelve races. The four places on the club’s 
team, it was reasoned, would make the skip- 
pers sail hard and the racing would harden 
them for the “money sailing” ahead. 

Two seasons later, in 1938, Southern won 
the Lipton series at Biloxi, and it hasn’t re- 
linquished it yet. No other club in Lipton 
series history has won the trophy five times 
straight. The Sarasota Yacht Club’s three 
straight victories in 1930, ’31 and ’32 is the 
best previous record. 

Southern won the 1942 series with a total 
of 33 points, compiled through two firsts, one 
third and one seventh. Gulfport finished sec- 
ond with 30 points, and Pensacola third with 
26. The other seven competitors placed as 
follows: Buccaneer (Mobile), and Biloxi, 
yacht clubs, tied for fourth, 24 points each; 
St. Petersburg, sixth, 21; Pass Christian, 
seventh, 18; Mobile, eighth, 15; U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Corpus Christi, ninth, 14; St. 


Andrews Bay, Panama City, tenth, 11 points. 

Gilbert T. Gray, former Olympic Star 
champion, clinched the trophy for the 8. Y.C. 
by winning the fourth and final race of the 
series after Southern, Gulfport and Buccaneer 
had tied with 23 points each after the first 
three races. Gray was fourth at the end of the 
first round but moved into the lead on the 
windward leg of the final lap. At that, his 
margin of victory over Ed Gaston, of the 
Mobile Yacht Club, was only 15 seconds. 
Lockwood Pine, of Corpus Christi, was third. 

Biloxi won the first race when Thomas C. 
Kemp sailed to a one minute and 20 second 
triumph over Andy Alfonso, of Gulfport. 
Carlos de Armas, of Southern, finished third. 

George S. Clark took first for Southern in 
the second race, only six seconds ahead of 
William P. White, of Buccaneer. This race 
provided a spectacular finish, the first seven 
boats going over the line within 1:42. 


LN YAC RW PENG 


Wallace Rifley, of St. Petersburg, took the 
third race handily. He worked out into a huge 
early lead and held an edge of 6 minutes 42 
seconds over the second place skipper, Shaw 
Freeman, of Buccaneer, at the finish. Rifley 
has never finished other than first in a Lipton 
race on Lake Pontchartrain. He won in 
1939 and 1940. 


ATLANTIC COAST STAR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


> Despite conditions which make the trans- 
portation of yachts difficult, the seventeenth 
annual Atlantic Coast Star Championship, 
held this year on Great South Bay off Bay 
Shore, Long Island, attracted eleven top 
flight entries from seven fleets. Steady 
breezes, a little on the light side, gorgeous 
weather, close competition, a competent race 
committee and a fine spirit of sportsman- 





Halsted leading Picken around the weather mark in the first race 
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ship, provided a combination which assured 
a successful series. Not a bout was damaged 
nor a protest filed. While a certain amount of 
luck always follows the winner of any yacht 
race, all the contestants agreed that Harold 
Halsted and Ash Andon, from Moriches Bay 
(1942 Corry Trophy winners) sailing Chuckle 
V, deserved their victory. Chuckle V was 
never lower than fourth in any race of the 
five-day series and won two, the first and 
third. Bill Picken, of Port au Picken, sailing 
Fo-Fo, defending champion, with Joe For- 
rington as crew, came up with a rush by 
winning the last two contests but, as Halsted 


was right on his transom both times, Picken’ 


could not secure the five points he needed for 
victory after the third day. 

The typical half-gales which the skippers 
from the South Shore of Long Island prayed 
for never arrived but, even in the mild going, 
they demonstrated their superiority by tak- 
ing third and fourth places in the series, 
Eddie Ketcham, from Great South Bay, in 
Draco II, and Harry Meislahn, from Mo- 
riches Bay, in Sunbeam IJ, finishing in that 
order. 

For the opening race on August 30th, the 
committee decided on a windward and lee- 
ward course from Conklin Point back to Bay 
Shore, sailed twice around. The ten-knot 
breeze from the East was the heaviest of the 
week. Harry Meislahn, in Sunbeam IJ, led at 
the weather mark on both rounds, only to 
see Fo-Fo, Chuckle V, Draco II and Armade 
run past him. It was this inability to run 
which cost him a higher place in the cham- 
pionship, and perhaps victory. Halsted, 
hugging the shore on both beats, got the gun, 
with Ketcham second and Picken third. 

Monday’s race was over a triangular course 
from a starting line a quarter of a mile west 
of the Bay Shore Yacht Club, upwind to 
Havemeyer Point, a reach to a mark off the 
Fire Island channel buoy and a run back to 
Bay Shore, twice around. Breeze, eight knots. 
Draco II had worked out a commanding lead 
which she never relinquished. The real race 
was for second place which Armade, sailed 
by A. Deacon, of Western Long Island 
Sound, took from Sunbeam ITI by some skilful 
jibing near the finish. 

Halsted won again on Tuesday in light air 
over a short triangular course, three times 
around. Picken was second and, for the first 
time, began to threaten the leaders. After 
this race, the points stood: Chuckle V, 30; 
Draco II, 30; Fo-Fo, 26; Sunbeam IT, 24. 

Leading at nearly all marks on Wednesday, 
over a windward and leeward course to Conk- 
lin Point and back, with the wind about 8 
knots, Picken was passed on the last run by 
Halsted, Meislahn and Johnny White, from 
Central Long Island Sound, sailing Shucks. 
Picken gambled on bearing off to the south 
and was rewarded for his courage. When he 
hardened Fo-Fo up, she streaked past the 
whisker-poled boats to win by several sec- 
onds. Halsted worked out a slight lead over 
Meislahn and White, however, and so en- 
tered the last race with a three-point lead 
over Picken and Ketcham, now tied for 
second. 

On Thursday, the final day, a triangular 
course was selected, a beat against the eight- 
knot sou’wester from Bay Shore to Conklin 
Point, a run to the mid-channel buoy and a 





Outward bound for her hitch on patrol. Her crew, now members of the Coast Guard Reserve, are 
mostly former yachtsmen and handle this one-time Bermuda racer as if they knew her from earlier days 


reach home. Picken and Ketcham had the 
identical task of putting three boats between 
themselves and Halsted to win the series. Al- 
though Johnny White in his new Shucks 
(Chuckle V is his former Shucks) was no 
longer a serious contender for the champion- 
ship, he gave the leaders plenty of trouble in 
the last two battles and for a short time it ap- 
peared as if Shucks, Draco II and Sunbeam II 
might get in between Chuckle V and Fo-Fo, 
which led all the way. However, Halsted, 
with his three-point advantage, cannily “put 
a tow line on Bill Picken’s stern” and never 
let them through. Thus Halsted won his 
third Atlantic Coast championship, his other 
victories having been in 1934 and 1935. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the 
excellent race committee consisting of Jo- 
seph Lawrence, chairman, Paul Bigelow, 
Melville Smith and Harold Pearson. Their 
selection of courses was unerring and their 
handling of the series flawless. 


Final Point Standing 
Chuckle V 50 =©Blue Stardust 27 
Fo-Fo 48 Scylla 23 
Draco II 46 Thumbs Up 15 


Sunbeam II 38 Stella Maris II 9 
Armade 35 Moonshine 10 
Shucks 32 


Paut MayNarRpD 


HARVARD RULES THE WAVES 


> On August 16th, the Harvard dinghy 
crews defeated thirteen rival colleges on the 
Thames in the first annual Danmark Trophy 
regatta, a two-day event sailed under the 
auspices of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, 
which produced some of the finest competi- 
tive sailing in the history of the I.C.Y.R.A. 

The Danmark Trophy was presented to 
the Association by Captain Knud L. Hansen, 
of the Danish training ship Danmark, now 
attached to the Coast Guard Academy as a 
training vessel. The trophy, a beautiful silver 


vase executed by Jensen, famous Danish 
silversmith, was also sponsored by the Danish 
Ministry, in Washington. 

Captain Hansen, who served for a period 
last spring as coach of the Coast Guard 
sailing team, offered this trophy to the 
I.C.Y.R.A. Its purpose is expressed in the 
inscription: 


The Danmark Trophy 
For Perpetuation of the Good Will Between 
the United States of America and Denmark. 
To Encourage the King of Sports — Sailing. 


Knud L. Hansen 
Captain 
T. 8S. “Danmark” 


Everything contributed to the making of a 
memorable occasion when the crack dinghy 
crews of the East and Midwest gathered on 
August 15th. Fine southwest winds pro- 
duced two excellent racing days. 

Yale, Dartmouth and Harvard each held 
the lead at various times and the Coast 
Guard crews were never far astern of this 
trio. The Cadets, finally finishing fourth, 
took one of the regatta’s major honors when 
Charles Daniel, of Osterville, Massachusetts, 
won individual high point honors over Dave 
Noyes, Harvard, Emil Mosbacher, Dart- 
mouth, and Dick Besse, Yale. This quartet 
sailed eleven races and, at the conclusion, 
were separated by eight points, Daniel hav- 
ing 126, Noyes 124, Mosbacher 121, and 
Besse 118. Noyes won five races, Daniel 
three, and Mosbacher two while a collection 
of seconds, thirds, and fourths kept Besse on 
their heels. 

Harvard won because its team was the best 
balanced. Johnny Burton and Hal Van 
Buren, of Harvard, topped the second divi- 
sion with 127 points but, as a co-skipper 
pairing, this Crimson crew was ineligible for 
high point honors. Dartmouth’s Warner 
Willcox matched Mosbacher with 121 points 
to give Dartmouth runner-up honors. The 
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final scores were: Harvard, 251; Dartmouth, 
242; Yale, 217; Coast Guard, 197; Michigan, 
186; M.I.T., 180; Rhode Island, 173; Boston 
College, 154; Brown, 151; Bowdoin, 141; 
Princeton, 127; Northeastern, 124; T. S. 
Danmark, 95; and New Hampshire, 51. 
Michigan’s fifth place, on the sailing of Jerry 
Powell and Dick Johnson, is the Wolverines’ 
best showing against Eastern competition. 

Captain Hansen presented the trophy to 
the Association. Lreonarp M. Fow.e 


TRADITION TRIUMPHS AT EDGARTOWN 


> The Edgartown Yacht Club staged the 
biggest yachting event in southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts on August 21st and 22nd. Fifty- 
two boats started on the first day and 65 on 
the second, including a cruising class of four, 
which was small but fast. The smoky sou’- 
wester, which breezed stiffly through both 
days, helped make the event a success. 

Tradition, much more ancient than the his- 
tory of the club, lies astern of the members’ 
determination to run off the regatta this year, 
in spite of war and all the circumstances sur- 
rounding it. The Vineyard has been prac- 
tically wiped out, financially, at least once in 
its history, by the Civil War, during which its 
whale ships were nearly all destroyed. In spite 
of that fact, the Island held its fair that year. 
Descendants of those Vineyarders who 
planned the fair are numbered among the 
yacht club executives and skippers and, when 
Commodore Alex Orr said: “‘ We will sail, by 
Judas!” the fleet gathered. 

Club races have been regularly sailed all 
summer, both at Vineyard Haven and Edgar- 
town, and the active boats in these clubs sup- 
plied a fleet of 30-odd. To these, Hyannis, 
Lewis Bay, Woods Hole and New Bedford 
added more, and Menauhant, Bass River and 
Hyannisport came along. 

The Vineyard supplied its own patrol this 
year, in the shape of its own Coast Guard 
Auxiliary which turned out in its own boats 
and convoyed the fleet to pick up any who 
might come to grief. But there was not a sin- 
gle accident more serious than the parting of 
a halliard during the two days. 

The features of this regatta included the 
race of the Cruising Class, which was spectac- 
ular on the extreme. Four cutters, varying 
considerably in size but all bona fide cruisers, 
sailed in this class. The course was 15 miles, 
of which approximately half was in the open 
waters of Nantucket Sound. The haze was 
thick, the wind stiff, and the course triangu- 
lar, nearly half of it windward sailing. To 
make it more difficult, a strong head tide hit 
the fleet square on the nose about three miles 
from the finish, where the harbor narrows. 

In this narrow reach, with the wind pouring 
down through it like a funnel, the three lead- 
ing cutters stretched their duck, and Ray 
Palmer, of the New Bedford Yacht Club, 
sailed his 40-year-old Kittiwake to victory 
on his time allowance, although he crossed the 
line a split second astern of Bill Bradford’s 
White Lie, which took second, and Townsend 
Morey’s Marto, which held first place. This 
gave the New Bedford club two firsts. 

The most spectacular event outside of this 
was the two-day race of the Vineyard Sound 
Interclubs. Virginia Weston, of Edgartown, 
met the best skippers of the Island in this 
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In spite of their gray war paint, these well-known offshore cruisers and racers, 


now enrolled in the U. S$. Coast Guard, retain their yachtlike appearance 


class and outsailed and outguessed them, 
taking all the honors. Three of the outstand- 
ing skippers, Helen Parks, of Vineyard Haven, 
Steele Cameron, and John Kebler, both of 
Edgartown, sailed neck and neck with Miss 
Weston in various phases of these races, and 
fell into her wake before the finish line was 
reached. 

Hyannis took the honors in the Wianno 
Knockabout Class, of which some fourteen 
sailed. Baxter and Mooye, in No Name, made 
first, on the first day, while John Eyre’s Mimi 
IT, won on the second. W. Wright, in Neonym, 
also of Hyannis, had been picked as the win- 
ner long before the finish, having held a long 
lead over at least two-thirds of the course. 

Twelve of the Vineyard Haven Fifteens 
sailed. This boat, a Vineyard Haven product, 
is rapidly replacing the Vineyard Sound 
Interclub in popularity. Of similar shape, but 
smaller, these boats have been used for much 
interclub racing and have made a good show- 
ing in both rough and smooth going. Arthur 
Besse, of Vineyard Haven, took first. 

Preliminary plans are already being made 
for next year’s regatta. That is traditional, 
too! JosEPH CHASE ALLEN 


M. D. SHORTWAY 


> On August 27th, Maurice David Shortway 
passed away after a short illness. He was 51 
years of age and had been with Cox & Stevens, 
Inc., for 35 years. In fact, that was his only 
business connection. He started as an office 
boy and finished as one of the corporation’s 
leading yacht brokers. He was active until a 
few months ago, when his health began to 
fail, and was in the office but a short fortnight 
before his death. His widow and two married 
daughters survive. 

Mr. Shortway was well known and well 
liked throughout the yachting field and he 
will be missed by all who ever had any con- 
tact with him. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS 
CARRY ON 


> Although certain of the yachting events 
usually held in the Southern Massachusetts 
area had to be cancelled, the clubs in the dis- 
trict managed to stage most of the usual fea- 
tures. 

Despite restrictions and difficulties, events 
were carried on as formerly though with a 
reduced number of participants. Among the 
events given up were the Whaler’s Race 
from New Bedford, New Bedford Race Week, 
the Beverly Regatta and the Nantucket 
Regatta. 

The first interclub event held was the 
Wianno Senior Class Regatta, held off 
Hyannis, with fifteen boats participating. 
The winner was No Name, sailed by Ben- 
jamin Baxter, Jr., and Raymond Moore, of 
Hyannis. 

Next came the Junior Championship of the 
district, held as usual, although the Na- 
tional Junior series was cancelled. The racing 
was at Vineyard Haven on August 10th and 
11th, in Vineyard Haven 15’s. John H. Mills, 
of Vineyard Haven, with Chan Moore and 
William Stockton as crew, won the cham- 
pionship for the third consecutive year. 
Championship standings were as follows: 
Vineyard Haven, John H. Mills, 18%; 
Edgartown, David Guernsey, 1614; Woods 
Hole, Robert Bigelow, 14; Bass River, John 
Young, 1314; Quissett, Peter Ward, 13. 

Closely following this, the S.M.Y.R.A. 
18-foot Knockabout championships were 
held at Hyannis on August 15th. In point of 
numbers, this is by far the largest single class 
in the district. Since several clubs were un- 
able to send enough boats to make the com- 
petition representative, it was decided to ask 
each club to send senior and junior crews to 
compete for a team trophy in boats provided 
by Hyannis, Lewis Bay, Chapoquoit and 
other clubs. 

















The winning L.Y.R.A. Lake Ontario crew: Allen Roy, E. J. Doyle, 

skipper, Harvey Dawrs, Jerry Walsh, Charles MacDonald and Wil- 

liam Rix, all from the Youngstown Y.C. Right, “Shamrock,” Ernest 

Grates’ Eight-Metre, won every one of the six races sailed, no 
matter which crew sailed her 


Menauhant captured the senior laurels 
with 18144 points, while first place in the 
junior division went to Chapoquoit with 
2134 points. John C. Jones, 3rd, of Menau- 
hant, was high scoring skipper in the senior 
division, and Willard Crompton, of Chapo- 
quoit, with three straight wins, walked off 
with the Junior Cup. 

On August 21st and 22nd, came the nine- 
teenth annual Edgartown Regatta. 

The final interclub contest was the Wom- 
en’s District Championship, held off Quissett 
Harbor on August 25th and 26th. Seven 
clubs competed, the high scorer being Vir- 
ginia Weston, of Edgartown, who in 1941 
also won the district championship and was 
second in the finals for the Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams Cup. The final scores in 
the Women’s Championship series were: 
Edgartown, Virginia Weston, 40; Woods 
Hole, Nancy Cahoon, 2614; Quissett, Isabel 
Emery, 26; Cotuit, Edith Mattison, 21; 
Menauhant, Henrietta Jones, 20; Chapo- 
quoit, Ruth Jones, 1814; Wianno, Katherine 
Theis, 17. 


YOUNGSTOWN WINS BARTHEL TROPHY 


> Those who saw and participated in the 
1942 Barthel Trophy series on Lake St. Clair 
may forget that Elmer (“Bud”) Doyle and 
his Lake Ontario crew from the Youngstown 
Yacht Club, N. Y., won the silver ship for the 
second season in a row. But they won’t forget 
Shamrock’s winning all six races. 

This might have been a possibility had 
Shamrock been racing against a couple of 
“klunkers” but you can’t say that about 
Warrior, one of the competitors, after the 
record she made when owned by Vic Milliken 
of the Chicago Yacht Club, on Lake Michi- 
gan, before he sold her to Fred Temple, of 
Toledo, in July. And, Pintail, too, was some- 
thing of an Eight-Metre queen when Russell 
Pouliot brought her out to the Lakes last 
season from the East. He sold her to Perce 
Darnell, of the Detroit Yacht Club, in July, 
after she had consistently beaten Shamrock 
in Lake St. Clair racing. 

The Barthel series is a skipper and crew 
event and the talent from lakes Michigan, 


Ontario and Erie was up to the standard of 
those who took part in the five previous 
series held at Toronto, Youngstown, Roch- 
ester, Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Doyle’s outfit, which won with 13 points, 
was made up of Harvey P. Dawrs, Charles 
McDonald, Allen (“Dutch”) Roy, Bill Rix 
and Jerry Walsh. Clare Udell, skipper of the 
“Q” boat Falcon, headed the Lake Michigan 
Y.R.A. crew which took second with 12 
points. He had Frank Knoop and Eddie 
Schnabel, of Chicago, H. Eldred Stephenson, 
Bill Lawrie and George Tanger, of Mil- 
waukee, in his crew. Temple, who is from the 
Toledo Yacht Club, sailed with Ted Coggin, 
Joe Snay and Jack Moran, of Detroit, and 
John Patterson and George Hanzi, Toledo. 

As in all other Barthel series, three boats 
were used for the six races, the crews chang- 
ing ships twice a day for the three days’ 
racing off the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club. 
The breeze was never more. than ten miles 
at any time and seldom did it get above five. 
The first race was called at the second mark 
by Commodore Howard Finch, chairman, 
when the wind failed. But Skipper Udell had 
Shamrock in front when the race was called. 

On the windward-leeward course in the 
second race, twice around the two-mile legs, 
Temple’s Erie crew had Shamrock and made a 
port tack start to cross Ontario, in Pintail, 
and Michigan, in Warrior. Shamrock reached 
the first mark just ahead of Warrior which 
came up astern and passed to windward. 
Shamrock luffed, preventing Warrior from 
setting her spinnaker, and again took the 
lead and was 50 seconds ahead of Warrior 
and 3 minutes in front of Pintail, which had 
lost out on a long tack inshore. Shamrock 
stretched out on the second windward leg 
and had a decisive lead of 2 minutes on 
Warrior and 4:15 on Pintail at the finish of 
the second run. 

On the 7/4-mile triangle in the third race, 
Doyle took Shamrock out in front with the 
gun and stayed there. The Ontario boys 
rounded the weather mark 2:20 ahead of 
Temple’s crew in Warrior. Michigan, in 
Pintail, was 3:20 astern. Positions remained 
unchanged on the reach and run. 

The next two races were repetitions of the 





first two. The skipper who got Shamrock won. 
Udell did it on the windward-leeward course 
of the fourth race, shortened to four miles 
when the wind lightened, and Doyle was sec- 
ond with Warrior and Temple third, with 
Pintail. 

The fifth start was a sail-off of the post- 
poned first race and Udell again won in Sham- 
rock. Doyle, in Warrior, took second ahead 
of Temple, in Pintail. In this race, however, 
Warrior got a slant nearing the weather mark 
and led Shamrock around the flag. This was 
the only time that Shamrock was beaten 
around any mark. But she took the lead soon 
afterwards on the run and was never headed. 

Thus, on Saturday night, Michigan had 
nine points, Ontario eight and Erie seven, 
and it looked as if the series, with two races 
to go, might end in a triple tie. In the four 
races completed, Shamrock, Warrior and 
Pintail had finished one, two, three. Doyle 
might have won anyhow as he was scheduled 
to have Shamrock for the final race. 

In the first of the last two races on Sunday, 
Michigan had Warrior, Erie Shamrock and 
Ontario Pintail. A minute after the start, 
all boats were on the port tack with Sham- 
rock well to windward. Warrior took a long 
tack inshore, lost the wind, and Pintail 
moved into second place. At the finish, Tem- 
ple had Shamrock 5:10 in front of Pintail 
and 11:15 ahead of Warrior. 

One race remained and the series points 
were tied. Each crew had ten! But Doyle had 
Shamrock for the final race. Temple had 
Warrior, his own boat. Udell had drawn 
Pintail. 

The final start was postponed a half hour 
when the committee sent the boats away on 
a windward-leeward course into a northeast 
zephyr. Shamrock, astern most of the way, 
finally nosed up to the weather mark 30 
seconds ahead of Pintail and a minute and a 
half in front of Warrior. Shamrock slid away, 
her small spinnaker pulling, and won the race 
and the series for Doyle. She was 1:10 ahead 
of Pintail and 5:12 in front of Warrior. It was 
only a four-mile race because the committee 
called it at the second mark. Shamrock took 
nearly three hours to drift up and down the 
four miles. 





close work around the weather 


Emerson Raymond tapes a spreader while 
Bert Williams acts as ‘‘understander.”’ Right, 
mark 


INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS HOLDS WARTIME CHAMPIONSHIPS 


> Harry Nye, with Lt. Col. Fahlstrom as 
crew, won the World’s Championship of the 
Star Class on Lake Michigan during the last 
week in August. He won it the hard way, 
sailing a different boat each day, which makes 
it the more remarkable that he was able to 
score 75 out of a possible 80 points against 15 
other entries from all parts of North America. 
Furthermore, this was the first time that a 
skipper from fresh water has ever won the 
right to display a golden star on his mainsail. 
Santa Monica was runner-up, with Sterling 
Potter at the helm and Ed Douglass tending 
sheets. They won three of the five races and 
the competition was much closer than the 
point score indicates. The youthful team of 
Tommy Scripps and Maurice Watson, San 
Diego Bay, after an inauspicious start, im- 
proved steadily, wresting third honors from 
the veteran Paul Smart on the final day. 
Due to the gas and rubber situation, it 
was impossible for the entrants to transport 
their own Stars this year. As a result, the 
event was a skipper’s series, with boats fur- 
nished by Chicago fleets. Each skipper, how- 
ever, brought his own sails and spare equip- 
ment. The boats were divided evenly into two 
groups, the so-called better Stars being 
placed in Group A. The entry list was like- 
wise divided in half. The lower half won the 
toss and drew for ‘‘A”’ boats on the first and 


third day. This gave each entrant two draws 
for the “‘A”’ boats during the first four days. 
For the last race, the entrants were reclassified 
and the leading half drew for ‘‘A’”’ boats for 
the final race. Drawings were made each 
morning, giving skippers and crews a scant 
two hours for tuning, and no one was allowed 
to draw the same boat twice. 

The system worked like a charm. It 
proved conclusively what the Star Class has 
long contended, that it is the man and not the 
boat that really counts. If this wartime series 
accomplished nothing else, proving this one 
fact should be of inestimable value to the 
class in years to come. Boats previously 
looked upon as “dogs” by local yachtsmen 
turned out to be winners for the first time, 
while some of the so-called topnotch boats 
trailed. It was generally admitted that had 
each entrant sailed in his own boat, the results 
would have been practically the same. Harry 
Nye, who has been flirting with the title for 
some years, was the logical winner — and he 
did win. Sterling Potter won on days when 
weather conditions approximated those in 
Santa Monica, and so it went throughout. 

The first two races were sailed over a 
windward-leeward course, with a stiff south- 
easter kicking up a lumpy sea. Both races 
were won by Sterling Potter, Nye finishing 
second. Potter handled his boats to perfec- 





tion on these long thrashes to windward. 
On the third day, the wind moderated and 
hauled to the south. Squalls hovered on the 
horizon and, although they did not material- 
ize, there was every reason to believe that a 
change of wind was imminent. For this reason, 
“Pop” Corry, Chairman of the Race Com- 
mittee, wisely selected triangular courses for 
the last three races. 

The real break came exactly in the middle 
of the series, on the second round of the 
third race. Potter was no match for Nye when 
it came to reaching. Overcoming Potter’s 
early lead, Nye was first to haul on the wind 
starting the second round and kept Santa 
Monica covered throughout. The Californian 
must have tacked a dozen times in rapid 
succession, trying to break clear, but to no 
avail. During these maneuvers, two other 
boats slipped in between the rivals and the 
day ended with Nye leading the series by one 
point. Potter won the last race but the series 
was already won by Nye before that race 
started for, on the fourth day, he had built 
up his lead to eight points. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achieve- 
ment was that of the Lippincott brothers, 
from West Jersey. New to Star competition 
of this character, they placed third in two 
races, handling their boat beautifully and 
outsailing many of the experienced skippers. 
In spite of parting two shrouds in the opening 

(Continued on page 71) 





The fleet gets away in rather a ragged start in the strong breeze that blew for the early races 





F. W. Johnson Photos 
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HYDRAULIC RUDDER ANGLE 
INDICATOR 


Accurate helm indication is vital to any 
ship in convoy, when ‘“‘broken”’ courses are 
the rule. Not only is safety enhanced but 
economy and efficiency are improved in 
handling ships, both large and small. 

The Liquidometer Corporation, of Long 
Island City, has a reputation for precision 
hydraulic transmission equipment. This 
method of transmitting motion has long been 
in use by this company for transmitting the 
position of floats used in its liquid level tank 
gauges. 

The major advantage claimed for this type 
of equipment for bringing information re- 





Standard panel mount rudder position indicator 
showing tubing and the connections with the 
hydraulic actuator 


garding rudder position to the wheelhouse 
or elsewhere is that the unit is self-contained 
and does not depend on any outside source 
of power for its operation. It employs no 
gears, pulleys or wires. The system is com- 
pletely temperature-compensated and sealed. 
Communicating tubing can be run along 
bulkheads or under decks in conduits, a 
stuffing box of approved pattern being used 
to pass the tubing through watertight bulk- 
heads. 

The instrument is equipped with a white 
dial with black graduations up to 45° port 
and starboard. Pointer travel is 10’. Special 
dials may be had for any range in degrees 
either side of center. Standard indicator is 
the panel mount type but flush mounting 
can also be applied. Liquidometer Corpora- 
tion, 36-16 Skillman Avenue, Long Island 
City, New York. 


PROTECTION FOR CHARTS AND 
BLUEPRINTS 


Y ACHTSMEN have been warned to take care 
of their charts because in certain areas it may 
be difficult to replace them until after the 
war. With this in mind, we were glad to 
learn recently of a product called Tocol ‘‘30,”’ 
designed to protect paper, whether charts, 
blueprints, specifications or other valuable 
and much-handled documents. 

Marketed by Protective Coatings, Inc., 
10391 Northlawn, Detroit, ‘30,’ as it is 
called, is a liquid which may be applied by 
dipping, brushing or spraying. We dipped 
all sorts of paper samples and found the re- 
sult quite satisfactory. A clean, semi-glaze 
is easily achieved which should keep grease, 
water, and just plain dirt from both surfaces 
of the paper treated. Drying time is about 
five minutes. The liquid is said to cover about 
600 square feet to the gallon. It sells for 
$3.50 per gallon. 


ADJUST-O-HANDLE FOR PAINT 
BRUSHES 


SuacEstIve, at first glance, of a Rube 
Goldberg device, an effective extension 
handle for paint brushes has just been 
placed on the market by Breinig Brothers, 
Inc., paint manufacturers of Hoboken, N. J. 
Basically, the Adjust-O-Handle consists of a 
handle, six, eight or ten feet in length, at the 
end of which is a “‘tee”’ to which the brush is 
firmly clipped. Springs control brush angle 
and a guide tape enables the painter to line 
up the brush with the handle. Regular 
brushing technique is employed. 

Adjust-O-Handle is light in weight and is 
designed to make long-reach painting or 
scraping easier. It permits efficient covering 
of large work surfaces from a fixed position, 
and is said to effect greater speed on ship, 
plant, blackout and on other wartime jobs 
of painting. 
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INFORMATIVE NEW LITERATURE 
JUST RECEIVED 


YacuTING calls attention to the following 
new booklets and catalogs which contain 
factual material of interest to all connected 
with the marine industry. 


Electric Galleys for Small Ships: A study of 
the cooking needs and requirements for small 
craft, this publication contains detailed plans 
and specifications for the guidance of naval 
architects. Especially featured is galley equip- 
ment for mine sweepers, sub-chasers, patrol 
boats and auxiliary craft of many types. In 
addition to floor plans and layouts for galleys 
best suited to each class of ship, the book 
contains wiring diagrams, specifications, and 
operating characteristics of the specially 
designed ovens, ranges, fry kettles, etc. 
Featured is the latest direct current equip- 
ment which, like all Hotpoint-Edison prod- 
ucts, is designed to meet the rigid specifica- 
tions and requirements of the U. 8S. Navy 
and the Maritime Commission. Forty-four 
pages. Request “‘ Technical Bulletin, TB-40,”’ 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
5600 West Taylor St. Chicago. 


Strength and Deflection of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood: Of interest to users, manufacturers 
and specifiers of plywood is this series of 
tables by Charles G. Norris, principal en- 
gineer, Forest Products Laboratories, pub- 
lished by I. F. Laucks, Inc., glue manu- 
facturers. 

While the charts shown are devoted to 
Douglas Fir Plywood, the method for adapta- 
tion to other woods is provided. Weights per 
square foot for various thicknesses of three-, 
five- and seven-ply grades are included. This 
material originally appeared as a chapter in 
Mr. Norris’ book ‘‘ Technique of Plywood,”’ 
250-page handbook just issued by this con- 
cern ($2.50 postpaid, Seattle). Copies of the 
16-page booklet are available at 10 cents 
each. Address I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, 
Washington. 


Diesel Operation: Fuel and Lubricants (in- 
cluding 1942 Lubrication Chart for American 
Diesel and other oil engines): Although pre- 
sented in an elementary manner, the ma- 
terial contained in this 98-page handbook is 
primarily intended for those who have had 
Diesel experience. A well-planned, well- 
written (third revised) edition of the ‘“ Rela- 
tion of Fuels and Lubricants to Operating 
Efficiency in the Diesel Engine.” Limited 
supply available. The Texas Company, 
Marine Sales Division, 135 East 42nd St. 
New York. 
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More Vital- More Dependable than ever! 





Since the ill-fated days of Dunkirk, motor boating has 
taken on a utilitarian practicality and a dignity that it 
never before was allowed to enjoy. The yachtsman has 
come of age. 


At Dunkirk the knowledge and skill displayed by the 
boating enthusiasts of England rated high praise from 
military and naval authorities as well. 


Today, in our own America, sorely needed experience is 
being found in the ranks of motor boating enthusiasts 


by the Navy, Coast Guard and the Army Amphibian 
Command. 


What’s more to the point, the boating fraternity has 
demonstrated its abilities, by its response, its willingness 
and anxiety to cooperate with the war effort in whatever 
capacity it is able to. 


Yes, motor boating, and all that it implies in practical 
knowledge and ability has come into its own, and is writ- 
ing its own page in the history of the conduct of this war. 


The Champion Spark Plug Company is proud of the 
respect it enjoys from the motor boating fraternity— 
proud, too, that it is able to render them dependable 
service in war time, as well as in time of peace. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE= KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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What Our Readers Say 


CRUISING IS A RISKY BUSINESS 
Editor, Y AcHTING: 


> I wish to report that cruising on the Connecticut River, even in a Mala- 
bar, Jr., is a risky bit of business in wartime, and here is how we figure it 
out: 

On August 22nd, we beached Rebel on the strand alongside the Hemp- 
stead Harbor Club dock for her midseason bottom painting. The main 
halliard was led off, as usual, to cant her over a bit before the tide went out 
and the Chief Mate was sent below to get the necessary spare line from the 
forepeak. Immediately there followed a rather unsubdued feminine scream 
(called a shriek in some parts) which ultimately quavered down scale into 
urgent appeal for drink — and not another one, either! 

And what do you think we found in the forepeak? Nope, not a mortgage. 
Right the second time: nothing less than a live and somewhat less than 
agile opossum. And do you think that I had a camera handy, or that any- 
body within a mile of the place had even a Brownie? Well, it just goes to 
show how damned efficient this Coast Guard is! Anyway, we finally got the 
critter out of the rope bin and up into the club coal bin where he remained 
on exhibition for the remainder of the day. And, right at this moment, he is 
in a homemade cage over on Glen Cove hill, getting fed finely, thank you, 
and preparing to make of himself some day a fine meal. 


> Well, sir, we figure this here possum has been aboard with us since 
August Ist. We had dropped a fellow Corinthian off at Middletown the day 
before and, on the first, floated down the river to East Haddam where we 
tied up to the bank, left the breakfast dishes on the table, left the cabin 
open, and went ashore for an hour to make a telephone call. This was the 
only opportunity ever afforded anything to walk aboard. We figure now 
that possums ought to make good Corinthians because that one never 
complained about anything, never stepped on anybody’s face while they 
were sleeping, stole garbage and ate it under the engine bed, and appar- 
ently was content with ice box sweat and sink drippings for water. Of 
course, I don’t advocate Corinthians eating garbage under the engine bed 
because I think that’s a hell of a place to eat anything. However, it’s a neat 
trick if you can do it! 


Au. PrTKIN 
Glen Head, L. I. 


ON THE WEIGHT OF THE WIND 


Editor, YACHTING: 


» I was much interested in the letter from Donald J. Jordan in which he 
commented on Mr. Ogilvy’s article, ‘Sailor, Be Air-Minded” in your 
May, 1942, issue. 

In spite of Mr. Jordan’s statement, which I admit sounds reasonable and 
logical, my own experience convinced me that there was a great deal more 
“weight in the wind”’ in March and early April and in October and Novem- 
ber than there is in a warm summer breeze of the same velocity. 

In my Stamford schooner Alice, I almost never found a breeze between 
June 1st and September 15th in which it was necessary to reef, and this was 
true when shore stations of the Weather Bureau near by recorded a velocity 
of 25 miles per hour. I frequently kept Alice in commission from the last of 
March until early November, and frequently found breezes which required 
four reefs in my mainsail, two in my foresail and a storm jib. Of course, this 
meant a greater velocity than 25 miles per hour yet, when the character of 
the waves appeared to be about the same as in a 25-mile breeze in summer, 
it would be necessary to have at least one reef under cold weather condi- 
tions. I think you will find that every experienced sailor will have the same 
opinion. 


> This brings up another interesting question: the reason for the lack of 
agreement between strength of wind as measured by the Beaufort Scale 
and an anemometer. In the recent articles on this subject, the point has not 
been brought out that an anemometer does not record the true strength of 
the wind but only the average strength; the puffs and sharp squalls are 
what do the damage and what gives the weight to the wind. These are what 
a sailor sees when he is looking at the surface of the water to judge the 
strength. He sees the top of a wave blown off.as spindrift and he judges 
these things by what the maximum puffs at that time are doing. He does 
not take into consideration the appearance of the waves in the lulls between 
the puffs. In discussing this matter a few days ago with Mr. Clayton, for- 
merly director of the Blue Hill Observatory in Milton, Massachusetts, he 
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tells me that the puffs in a strong wind frequently exceed anemometer 
readings by 50 per cent and not infrequently by 100 per cent. 

The answer to this is that we should have a wind indicating device that 
will record the puffs and not the average velocity. The puffs are what blow 
sails away and dismast vessels. 


Henry Howarp 
Yacht ‘‘ Alice”’ 


A SUGGESTION FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Editor, YAcuTING: 


> Had a good party at the official opening of the new R.O.R.C. clubrooms 
the other day. King Haakon of Norway performed the ceremony, and there 
were representatives of practically all the United Nations there. | was 
quite blinded with gold braid and decorations. 

The very nature of my present work and the general restriction imposed 
by war prevent my giving you the really interesting news, alongside which 
the items of news which in peacetime seem important now seem of little 
moment. 


> Sailing anywhere is practically prohibited but I have managed some 
good dinghy sailing lately, in real salt water at that. In one thing, I am for- 
tunate indeed. My work brings me almost every day among the yachts and 
power boats around three parts of our coast. It is galling to see some of 
them deteriorating because owners are too busy smacking at Jerry — or 
even gone West trying — and, on the other hand, refreshing in the thought 
that I am so much luckier than those who will not even see a yacht for the 
course of the war. 

I have learned that New Zealand yachtsmen have a good idea, which 
also worked well in the last war. A central register of the names of boats 
and their location is kept, in cases where owners and crews are serving 
abroad. A committee enrolls volunteers from among the older hands of the 
clubs and, from these, teams of workers are formed who take care of the 
yachts just as they would be cared for by their owners. Paint and varnish 
are kept up, shores and blocks under hulls are kept adjusted to preserve 
hull shape, engines are turned over and greased, sails aired at intervals, and 
all those things done which will allow yachting to go off to an immediate 
and flying start as soon as the crews return from overseas. Bigger and older 
countries are no doubt too conservative and insular for such a scheme to 


work there. 


ArTHUR C. Ross 
London 


Books for the Wasdinenian 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
SUBMARINE WARFARE 


By David O. Woodbury 
(W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, $2.50) 


> This is another of the interesting books in the publisher’s Citizen’s 
Series, giving information about military and naval affairs in plain, non- 
technical language, easy to understand and written by men who know 
what they are talking about. The author, a sailorman who was in the Navy 
in the last war, has sketched the history of the submarine from its be- 
ginnings, through Bushnell’s Submarine Turtle and Fulton’s Nautilus, the 
Confederate David and the early boats of Holland and Lake, to the seago- 
ing cruisers of today. He gives a brief account of submarine activities in 
World War I and the countermeasures taken against them, and the work of 
Axis and Allied subs today. The description of the boats leaves something 
to the imagination but the construction and details of these undersea 
fighting craft are among the most closely guarded secrets of any Navy. 

He also describes torpedoes briefly but clearly and tells about our Navy's 
submarine school and the training given there. Disasters and rescues are 
sketched and an account of Axis methods and the campaign against mer- 
chantmen by German subs is given. 

It is an interesting book although this reviewer might quarrel with the 
author about one or two minor historical points, particularly about the 
Confederate “Davids.” I do not believe that any such number of Union 
ships were sunk by Confederate subs as the thirty-four he mentions; pos 
sibly the word “torpedo,”’ which was what we call a mine nowadays, has 
misled him. And, the next time Mr. Woodbury is in Philadelphia, I wish he 
would examine the Lenthall papers at the Franklin Institute and look up 
the plans of the Alligator, a submarine designed for the Union Navy. It’s 
job I’ve long been wanting to do. C. H. H. 
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| THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF 
| THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
mem, =o THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 


| OF THE, WAR WORK BY WHICH 

: KRermath Ma, Ls. 

' 1 AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
g THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
: AND ROYAL AUSTRO- oe (GOVERNMENT 

h 

d 

te 

: 





: Again—Serving America’s Battle Fronts 
with Loyalty, Energy and Efficiency 


ERMATH’S role in World War I, serving the Armed Forces of America 


with a dependable source of marine power, won this enviable citation 
ns 





sai from the War Department. 

. Today, with production resources multiplied many, many times over, Ker- 
be- if ae math has deployed its engineering skill and extensive manufacturing facili- 
. Ree gn ties in serving again with “loyalty, energy and efficiency” the urgent needs of 
S - eatin ‘ope cat our own War and Navy Departments and those of our United Nations Allies. 
“a er We take pride in stating that Kermath engines are a:reaay in action on many 
rsea a far-flung battle front—with steady streams of rugged, dependable power 
va plants flowing from factory production lines to reinforce and strengthen the 
are growing might of our fighting men across the seven seas. 
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TRADITIONS AND MEMORIES OF 
AMERICAN YACHTING 


By William P. Stephens 
(Hearst Magazines, Inc., New York, 1942, $3.00) 


>» There has long been need for a history of American yachting. No book 
giving the foundation and the background of the sport in the United States 
has been published in nearly forty years, and that volume, American 
Yachting, was by the same author as this present work under review. No 
one in the United States is better fitted to tell the story of yachting in this 
country than W. P. Stephens, for he has been intimately associated with 
the sport, with yacht designing and building for some seventy years. Thus 
he was personally acquainted with most of the history making events dur- 
ing that period, has seen the developments of yacht design, and knew 
personally most of the important figures that the sport has produced. 

In this, his most recent book, he disclaims any attempt to write ‘‘serious 
history’’ but has given to the reader, instead, his reminiscences of a long 
life spent in intimate contact with the things and people he writes about. 
As such, the book is delightful reading and gives one a picture of the 
growth of the sport, the development of design and the tradition which 
over one hundred years of yachting has built up. Mr. Stephens has, also, 
one of the greatest collections of yacht designs and photographs in the 
world, and of these he gives freely in this volume, so that one can see 
visually the great change that has taken place in yachts and in rig since the 
inception of the sport. 


> The only regret, to this reviewer, is that the book does not bring the 
reader up to the present, and that no chronological order has been followed 
in tracing the development. Perhaps if the author had followed this style 
much of the intimate charm of the story he tells would have been lost. But 
as the last forty years have seen the greatest change in design, rig and man- 
ner of racing, the omission of most of these years is a distinct loss. 

The book deals with the genesis of the sport in this country, takes the 
reader through the sandbag era, through the period of the picturesque 
schooners, large sloops and the long search for equitable measurement 
rules, down to the development of rigs in the United States and England. 

The volume is most useful, is always interesting and every yachtsman 
will want to read it. H. L. S. 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
By W. L. White 


(Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, $2.00) 


> Of the scant handful of books on the naval aspects of World War II, this 
first-hand account of “ America’s little Dunkirk” is outstanding. There are 
faults in its telling, to be sure, but these are minor considerations in com- 
parison with the grim reality to be found in this engrossing story of our war 
as seen by the men fighting it. 

Lieutenant (now Lieutenant Commander) John D. Bulkeley, U.S.N., 


_achieved national fame when he rescued General MacArthur from Cor- 


regidor; he had fired his rising star by his exploits off Bataan. In each the 
officers and crew of Motor Torpedo Squadron 3 (known officially as 
MTBRON-Three) — and their inimitable PT boats — shared the spot- 
light. It was an almost unbeatable combination, these men who had been 
personally picked and trained by their wary young commanding officer, 
and their as yet untried but meticulously developed “mosquito boats.” 


> This is their story — these men and their death-dealing charges. It be- 
gins on that fateful day when the first Japanese planes roared over Manila 
Bay; its background is the whole tragic panorama of the Philippine cam- 
paign. Collectively (in addition to rescuing General MacArthur and his 
staff), they accounted for two 5000-ton ships sunk, one cruiser damaged 80 
badly that she had to be beached, two other cruisers torpedoed and dam- 
aged, one tanker set afire and destroyed and two landing barges loaded with 
troops sunk. To this box score can be added an impressive aggregation 0! 
planes and smaller surface vessels. In the course of their devil-may-care 
action they covered hundreds of boisterous sea miles (often without 
charts), they were strafed and bombed unceasingly, and they lost both 
ships and men until the Squadron was reduced to a single boat. But they 
fought on. Why? Because they were “expendable,” because the rules 0! 
modern war decreed that they accomplish their mission without regard for 
their own lives or the safety of their ships. 


> “They Were Expendable” is a record both brave and grim. Occasionally 
it is touched by humor, at times a note of romance creeps into its pages, but 
from the first page to the very last it presents an almost terrifying flesh- 
and-blood picture of today’s war at sea. Put it on your “must” list. ¢.® 
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OCTOBER, 1942 
THE OSTENDERS ARE HERE 


p “We plenty paint!’ Curious English this, but the oddly-clad fishermen 
evidently understand the announcement beneath the old ship’s figurehead 
outside the low-windowed marine store. One after another, they duck 
inside, to emerge with huge cans of paint, which they gleefully carry to 
their craft lying alongside. 

A drab affair, indeed, was Joseph’s coat, compared with these gaudy 
vessels. The snug English harbor of which I write — a cradle of sail, in 
happier days the home of many a world famous racing yacht, but now a 
place of refuge for Belgian fishing trawlers escaped from the Nazi net — 
never before presented such a kaleidoscope of color. The fisher folk from 
Ostende, Blankenberghe and Zeebrugge adore bright paintwork; every 
spare moment ashore sees them, brush in hand, adding fresh luster to their 
trim craft, layer upon layer of green and gold, red and orange. 

What a contrast between these rainbow hued Belgian boats and the in- 
conspicuous battleship gray of the naval craft which guard them! How 
spick and span they appear compared with the few remaining yachts that 
lie useless near by with their paintwork peeling! 

Behind this tiny landlocked harbor you see no wide digues or prome- 
nades such as fill the Belgian scene. Instead, there rise up old world houses, 
drunkenly supporting each other at the most absurd angles. Narrow pas- 
sageways and tortuous stone steps, worn smooth by the passing of genera- 
tions of sailors, carve the hillside, affording access to squat homes, sprawling 
sail lofts and net works, and the weatherworn Mariners’ Church. 

Up and down the slopes, where once stamped the bearded sea dogs of 
Armada days, and in more recent times the white clad yachting folk, 
Belgian women trip daintily to and fro between quay and billet. The curly 


headed little Ostenders clinging to their skirts smile shyly at every passer- ' 


by. This is a strange new world to which war has brought them but, in- 
stinctively, the child mind knows it as warm and friendly. 

An hour ago, the broad quay was all life and bustle for the fishing fleet 
had just come in. Excited crews gathered around the practiced auctioneer, 
as he disposed of catch after catch of whiting and plaice, hake and skate. 
Now, the last of the tightly-packed boxes are disappearing into the trucks 
which run between the harbor and the railroad depot. Tomorrow, the glis- 
tening catch will be on sale all over Britain. 

Overhead, the sea gulls screech and squabble, as they have screeched 
and squabbled at every fish sale for centuries. Cursed alike by yachtsmen 
and fisher folk, fish is just so much food to the greedy gulls, whether it has 
been landed by Britishers, Belgians or sea folk of any other nationality. 
Of the wartime perils of the deep, the birds know nothing and care less! 

Actually, one of the gulls’ most favored perches is an old iron girder 
embedded in the rocks of an adjacent cove. A quarter of a century ago, a 
German U boat, attempting to evade a British patrol, was wrecked on these 
rocks and the crew either drowned or captured. The girder formed part of 
the U boat’s hull. The rest of the submarine was salvaged but the single 
rusted girder remains. 


> Real perils are faced by the fisher folk of this tiny haven today. British 
and Belgian alike regularly take their trawls into waters where the menace 
of Nazi mines is ever present, and Nazi planes and submarines seek to send 
honest ships and men mercilessly to the bottom. The refugees from Ostende 
and other Belgian ports make light of these dangers. They daily bring into 
beleaguered Britain rich stores of valuable food. 

Time and again, without thought of payment, the locals sacrifice their 
best rooms and their best beds to house the refugees from across the ocean. 
Time and again, the Ostenders selfconsciously slip into the hands of their 
wartime hosts little appreciative gifts — a doll for baby, a few cigarettes 
for father, a bar of chocolate for mother. In curious pidgin English, con- 
Versation is somehow carried on and, down in the shopping center, bronzed 
Belgians stammer and gesticulate as the patient English store girls seek to 
understand their needs. 

In the quayside taverns, where once the yachting fraternity loved to 
gather of an evening, many a thrilling story is related by the Ostenders of 
their hazardous escape from Nazi clutches. Pierre et Marie, for example, 
tan the gauntlet of enemy bombers for three hours outside Zeebrugge, as 
she raced determinedly for Britain with all sail set. Jean et Jeanette still 
carries, as souvenir of her escape from Ostende, a patched-up mast bored 
clean through by Nazi machine gun bullets. 

Hectic days, indeed, were those when, with all their families and such 
prized possessions as they could hurriedly save aboard, the gallant Ostend- 
ers headed out of port under the very nose of the Nazis, and crisscrossed 
precariously over the water to Britain. Old hands with sail and trawl, these 
liberty loving Belgians were far too clever fish to be caught in the Nazi net. 

But often, in their dreams, the Ostenders will once more berth in this 
Ee rans English yachting haven, with its kindly hosts and paint in 

enty! 


ARTHUR L. STEAD 
London, England 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY SCOW SCHOONERS 


(Continued from page 53) 


The scows spread at least as far as the Columbia River and an old-time 
skipper from that region used to tell me of the large 80- and 90-foot scows 
that regularly crossed the bar and sailed coastwise to San Francisco with 
lumber, complete with the towering deckloads so dear to the hearts of West 
Coast captains. If true, they must have been pretty good sea boats for that 
coast is no haven at any time. 

In past years, a number of yachts based on the scow design have been 
built for Bay use, but the examples I saw had all suffered the usual “‘im- 
provements” at the violent hands of amateur naval architects and were 
things horrible to see. 

In my teens, when I first saw the scows at first hand, they were in their 
decline, raggle taggle and unkempt, but still showing their original good 
workmanship. How I would have loved to own one! It is not the type that 
my old friend, “Hell-to-windward” Alf Loomis would care for, but good 
old “back-to-fundamentals’”’ Bill Taylor would love it. 

: Come to think of it, I’d still like to own one. I’m writing this in the hope 
that perhaps some day, YAcHTING will dig up a comprehensive article on 
the once famous San Francisco Bay scow schooner. 


THE KIDS? KEEP ’EM SAILING! 


o (Continued from page 47) 


back on my heels so hard it took me a few weeks to recover from the blow 
and devise ways and means. Meanwhile, the kids, with the unerring in- 
tuition of childhood, sensed my feeling of being licked before the start. 
Interest lagged and attendance dwindled. 

Finally, taking the bull by the horns, I consulted our commodore and 
got the green light to go ahead with plans for interclub racing so long as the 
war economy policy of the J.Y.R.A. was not violated. 

After having scheduled some interclub team racing, I divided my classes 
into teams for practice in team racing. This led to the plan which was put 
into effect for the month of August and which has fired the kids with new 
interest and has really saved the season for the Junior Club. 

Taking the entire membership list of the Junior Club, I went through it, 
dividing the whole club into two teams, the Whites and the Blues, keeping 
them as evenly matched as possible. Then I picked as captain for each 


team the two most active and interested members. Each Wednesday and 
Saturday, the two captains would round up their teams, getting down 
everybody from nine to nineteen, for the idea was that the team with most 
boats out to race stood a better chance of getting more points. 


Up to the first of August, the two captains had been cleaning up every- | 


body else regularly and little Johnny Jones, who generally came in down 
near the bottom, lost interest and stayed home. Now Johnny Jones is 
coming down and racing again because he wants to be on the winning team 
and he knows that he’ll give his team two points even if he beats only one 
boat. 

There is heated competition, lots of talk and argument and a good num- 


‘ber of protests (the best way to teach racing rules). The idea seems to have 


caught on like a charm and, as long as the teams are evenly matched, it 
seems to satisfy the kids’ need for competition. 


Atruovas the team racing plan has been most successful, it is only a sub- 
stitute for the real thing. The adults have not confined themselves to racing 
always in the same boats, against the same people and out of the same 
harbor all summer long. Why then should this restriction be put on the 
children? If the J.Y.R.A. is going to cancel junior competition next sum- 
mer, too, its officials had better think up some better reason, for the present 
explanation doesn’t hold water. 

In case there is still any doubt, let me say once more that kids have go 
to have interclub racing and prizes as an incentive. Pequot has luckily 
survived this season remarkably well. But I shall stick my neck out with 
the prophecy that, if the J.Y.R.A. continues its policy for the duration, 
there won’t be a single junior yacht club in existence after the war. 

All readers of this magazine are aware of how widely the Army (Am- 
phibian Command), Navy (PC and PT boats, mine sweepers, etc.), and 
especially the Coast Guard Reserve and Auxiliary are welcoming men 
with yachting and boat-handling experience. But, even aside from the 
training of our future gobs and admirals, I should think the J.Y.R.A. 
would see the purely business aspect of the question. 

One of the chief reasons for the existence of junior yacht clubs is to fos- 
ter new batches of enthusiastic yachtsmen who, when they are of age, will 
become regular yacht club members. If you kill junior yachting, you et 
danger the whole future of adult yachting. For the sake of the kids, for 
the sake of our country, for the sake of the budget balancers of yacht clubs 
in years to come, for God’s sake, Keep ’em Sailing! 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 45) 


lieutenant, U.S.N. They gave me.an argument, but I can speak American 
as well as they; wanted to snatch the roof from over our very heads. The 
lieutenant said: ‘We need boats same as yours.’ Yes, I know. Miami River 
is full of them, and few are of any service to the Government. They will lie 
there and rub their topsides to splinters and fill up with rainwater. . . .” 
Incidentally, the opinions expressed are the correspondent’s and not neces- 
sarily yours truly’s. 


ye been waiting for several months to find a suitable opportunity for 
relating an anecdote that shows the Navy in a highly favorable light. Here 
it is, with a side swipe at the Army. . . . During a period of more than 
half a year, the Navy dickered with the City Fathers of New York for the 
Jease of a pier and finally settled on a rental of several hundred grand to the 
mutual satisfaction of both contracting parties. Along came the Army, 
creeping in its jeeps, and decided it needed a pier for its own purposes. It 
cruised up and down the waterfront until it found an empty one with 
locked doors. The Army didn’t even ask the City Fathers for a loan of the 
keys. It broke the locks, moved in, and the next day called up the dock de- 
partment and complained that the toilets weren’t in working order. I’m 
not surprised ! 


CROSS COUNTRY CRUISE 


(Continued from page 44) 


along the roadside frequently stopped their munching to stare, while 
cows in the other states never gave us a second thought.) But we had more 
than a few human beings ask: “‘ What is it?”’ At first, we thought they were 
kidding — but they were in dead earnest. It was undoubtedly Mai Tai’s 
keel that threw them. All pictures they had ever seen of boats had always 
shown topsides only and this contraption didn’t look like anything they 
had ever seen before. One fellow waited until I had gotten through explain- 
ing everything to him and then shifted his chaw of tobacco from one side 
of his mouth to the other and said: ““Yeah — but what in heck is that 
little electric fan on the back fur?”’ 

Still another interested bystander came forward with the serious proposi- 
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tion that we place the boat across the township post office, rope her off, and 
charge admission. His idea would have worked, I have no doubt, and for 
a time at least would have been a good way to raise money for some of our 
later grief with tires. 


From El Paso we kept on Route 80 through Las Cruces and thence 
straight west to Lordsburg, New Mexico, where, for the second time on the 
voyage, we took advice and shouldn’t have. We were told that, instead of 
going ahead to Phoenix, Arizona, by way of Globe, to turn our bow south 
to Douglas and work up to Phoenix via Bisbee and Tucson. The hills 
around Globe were said to be bad whereas, aside from a little slope beyond 
Bisbee, all would be easy sailing on the Douglas route. A sailor should 
know his ship and not listen to lay advice at sea. For the cross-country 
cruising skipper, this goes double. The ‘“‘little slope beyond Bisbee” proved 
to be a perfect assignment for a Rocky Mountain goat. The road winds to 
dizzy heights above the town, with no pretense of grading, and the view 
down the other side looks like the jumping off place for eternity. We had 
to be towed up and then let down the other side with the tow truck hooked 
behind our trailer for extra brakes! Two dollars up and two dollars down — 
and worth it. 

Besides a couple more uncharted hills in Arizona, this was the state in 
which we experienced a run of quite exasperating tire trouble. We had 
been carrying three trailer spares, all inflated and on rims ready for quick 
changes, and were not too dismayed when we had two blow-outs in suc- 
cession before breakfast one morning. But our complacency was strained 
to the breaking point when, ten miles later, a third blow-out dropped the 
boat down on one rim and chewed tube and casing into mincemeat before 
we could come to a stop. This little disaster occurred about 100 miles west 
of Phoenix in one of those stretches of rolling hills where big 16-wheel oil 
trucks whizz along at sixty and blow the hat and shirt off any man who 
happens to be on the highway bending over a port side flat. We put on our 
third and last spare and, with fingers crossed and three silent prayers, we 
gingerly drove on a few miles to the yard of a dilapidated service station 
and unhitched. We were in desert country now and were lucky indeed to 
find a place to leave the boat while we could drive the car back to Phoenix 
for the solution of our tire worries. It was heartbreaking to have to retrace 
our steps and, as we sped east, leaving our treasure in the care of the 
service station oldster, we were not without misgivings. But the car, minus 
its load, jumped to the task and across miles and miles of pipe organ cactus 
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UNTIL TOMORROW 


Those fundamental principles of Hall-Scott design which so won the approval of 
yachtsmen in seasons past, have been most convincingly established by top-rank 


performance in world-wide war service. 


To this sound foundation there have now been added the advances in design 
called forth by the most grueling demands of active combat service. As the result, 
Hall-Scott DEFENDER and INVADER engines, as supplied today to the armed 
forces, have performance characteristics which far excel even those which set such 


outstanding Hall-Scott records in civilian service. 


The Hall-Scott engines of tomorrow will be even finer — and, as ever, Hall-Scott 


built throughout! 








HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


and tumbleweed we tore, accomplishing the tire purchases and getting 
back to the boat the next morning to find everything as we had left it! 
We followed Route 70 across western Arizona and crossed into California 
at Blythe, where we found a first rate hotel and ‘put up for the night. This 
was our last state line and, true to our expectations, it was replete with 
rigamarole and wartime border red tape. But the Army and state officials 
were extremely courteous and gave us special treatment. As we sighted the 
steep bridge which crosses the Colorado River at this vital artery into 
Southern California, I watched the troopers with fixed bayonets stop each 


car for inspection, and said to myself: ‘Oh, oh.” The sentry box was on” 


the steepest part of the bridge and I knew that, if we stopped as the rest 
did, I would have to get a tow truck to start us again. So, a quarter of g 
mile from the bridge approach, I stopped and walked ahead to explain the 
idiosyncracies of our rig to the soldier boys. They were most understanding 
and let us roll across the bridge non-stop after I assured them the trailer 
was not a disguised load of dynamite. On the California side of the bridge 
are great custom sheds under which both Army and state officials inspect 
luggage for contraband, spies and fruit flies. There must have been a dozen 
cars in the process of examination when we arrived and seemingly an acre 
of suitcases lay open to the gaze of officialdom. 

“Ts there anything inside the boat?”’ 

“Yes,” said I, “everything,” (and recalled that it had taken us two days 
to load or, rather, overload the boat). ‘‘ Blankets, linens, silverware, cloth- 
ing, roller skates, doll-house furniture. . . .” 

“Sloop rig, eh? What kind of a kicker?” 

“Universal Blue Jacket Twin, 12-horse.” 

“)’ve got a Gray Sea Scout in a little ketch up at Berkeley. Pull along, 
and good luck!” (A sailor is always a sailor, even in a Sam Brown belt!) 

Our next important landfall was Ventura and here Mai Tai commenced 
to roll north with a new eagerness, seeming to sniff the salt air with great 
gusto as we paralleled the thundering surf. We had navigated with care to 
avoid Los Angeles traffic and, once around the great city and on 101 north- 
bound, the success of the venture seemed assured. The orange groves and 
lush green of the hills were incredibly beautiful. 

We had a bit more towing before the skyline of San Francisco loomed to 
mark the end of the voyage but California is not a disagreeable state for 
highway cruising. The roads are good and the weather (if you are lucky 
enough to hit a non-rainy spell, as we did) is kind to the tires. 


A\r last we rolled Mai Tai into storage at our journey’s end and realized 
that she was safe from hazards of the road. There could be no more 
ignominious end to a boat than to run off a grade or collide with an on- 
‘rushing locomotive. How would one ever live it down? But she had come 
through without a scratch or a chafe and had not shifted a fraction of an 
inch in the cradle. Realizing that-moisture might gather under the keel 
and make for sliding, we had drilled holes through the outside ballast and 
anchored cables to the cradle fore and aft to check against any sudden 
pitch. But the cables had not tautened and Mai Tai had evidently sat the 
whole voyage just where she had been placed. 

Some kibitzers early on the trip had worried that the mast would shift 
and cause trouble. The truck overhung the car and the step rode in a seat 
built up from the cockpit while the middle section rested on sawdust bags 

_saddling the dinghy bottom on the fore deck. Amidships, the mast was 
secured with lines to rings in the chain plates. The mast gave no trouble 
at all but had to be watched on parking lot turns lest the overhang hook 
into a stray tree branch or telephone guy wire. The load was just under 
twelve feet high, the highest point being at the step of the mast, and we 
went under every underpass with a foot or so to spare. We found that, in 
the hotter desert air, we could keep the mast lines taut by occasionally 
throwing a little water over them. 

We covered our 3600 miles in two weeks and four days which meant 
averaging only 200 miles per day. We never pressed because, early in the 
game, we discovered we couldn’t. Aside from tire trouble and a few dollars 
for towing, the trip didn’t cost any more than the ordinary motor trip of 
this distance taking this number of days on the road. We expect to sell the 
trailer for what it cost so, all in all, we are pretty satisfied with ourselves 
and feel that the few gray hairs we sprouted in some of the more nerve- 
shattering moments en route were well worth it. 
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“Pop” Corry, between Harry G. Nye, Jr., left, and A. P. Nye 


INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS HOLDS 
WARTIME CHAMPIONSHIPS 


(Continued from page 61) 


race and having to withdraw, this team placed fifth in the series. 

Paul Smart, of Central Long Island Sound, was consistently up among 
the leaders and won the fourth race. He was unable, however, to main- 
tain his third place berth on the final day, due to his start in that race 
which put him considerably to leeward of the others. Charles Cardenas, of 
Habana, with Charles, Jr., as crew (the latter being only ten years old 
and by far the youngest person who has ever competed in this annual 
classic), sailed consistently, placing third in one race. His score for the 
past three years assures Habana of the next World’s Championship. 

Ralph Craig, of Lake George, a newcomer to championship competition, 
was presented with a special trophy for the skipper making the best score 
who had otherwise not annexed any silverware. A humorous touch was 
added when the last boat crossed the line on the last day. She was sailed 
by Austin and Everitt, from Great South Bay, who concealed themselves 
in the cockpit so that the boat crossed the line apparently sailing herself. 
For this they were presented that evening with the “invisible” cup and 
promptly proceeded to fill it with ‘‘invisible” wine. 

All races were sailed in exceptionally fast time, with the boats usually 
well bunched at the finish. The Race Committee, Commodore Corry, 
John T. Pirie, 2nd, Buddy Ebsen, Lieut. Enright, and Max Hayford, 
ably assisted by Bert Williams, did an outstanding job. Considering the 
many new difficulties which had to be contended with, there was scarcely 
a hitch. On the second day, with the wind blowing a good 25 knots, there 
were several minor breakdowns, due probably to skippers unfamiliar with 
the fittings in their boats. The most serious occurred in the case of Paul 
Smart whose tiller broke just before the start. The boat had to be towed 
in and a new tiller fitted, which caused almost an hour’s delay. After each 
race, skippers reported any defect noticed and a repair crew was provided 
which overhauled the boats each night that they might be in good shape 
for the morrow. Even the wrecking crew, however, as efficient as they were, 
had difficulty in keeping up with Cleary, of New Orleans. It was nothing 
for him to yank three or four cleats out of the deck on any one day. 

The series was jointly sponsored by the Wilmette Harbor and Southern 
Lake Michigan fleets, with the Columbia Yacht Club’s floating clubhouse 
as headquarters. The Chicago, Sheridan Shore and Jackson Park yacht 
clubs joined in entertaining the visiting Star members. 


Pos, Skipper Crew Fleet Pts. by Races Total 
1 H.G. Nye, Jr. 8S. Fahlstrom 8. Lake Michigan 15 15 16 15 14 75 
2 8. J. Potter E. F. Douglass, Jr. Santa Monica 16 16 13 8 16 69 
3 T. 0. Scripps, Jr. M. Watson San Diego Bay O18 6 A 48 68 
4 P.H. Smart H. H. Smart Central L. I. 8. 14 12 8 16 7. 387 
5 R. Lippincott 8. Lippincott West Jersey DSA 11 14 14 13 52 
8 C.de Cardenas C. de Cardenas, Jr. Habana 10 14 6 9 8 47 
7 R.C. Craig B. Bomboy Lake George rae, Tomes | ieee 3 Sates 3 Yaa 
8 J.B. Cleary A. J. Nugon New Orleans-Gulf 12 6 rg i 9 44 

2 E. 8. Raymond M. 8. Raymond Wilmette Harbor ey Gai | 5 10 39 

a P. Woodbury H. Woodbury Cape Ann 13 10 3 DSQ 12 38 
. : Bell ‘ R. Hutchinson St. Joseph-Paw Paw 11 3. 11 4 35 

rag B. Austin T. T. Everitt Great South Bay 6 8 G48 2 34 

a R. M. Boudeman R. Van Peenan Gull Lake ee 9 4 6 30 

7 J. G. Dale L. D. Dale Lake Ontario(Am.) 2 5 4 2 3. 16 

2 G. W. Elder J. 8. Elder Gravesend Bay 8DNSDNS 7 DNS15 

H. G. Beck A. Hamers Cent. Lake Erie 3DNF 2 3 5 13 
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Old Cap’ Smith says: 


‘Nowadays that ‘ounce of prevention’ is 


worth more than ever.”’ 


‘‘When hauling out, go over your craft carefully, 
do your needed paint jobs and repairs now! Don’t 
put ’em off! Remember, Uncle Sam says all boats 
should be kept ready for service. 

‘“And, remember, too, that he has first call on all 
available supplies and manufacturing facilities. In- 
cluding those of Edward Smith & Company who 
are busy as bees producing paints according to Gov- 
ernment specifications for mine sweepers, patrol 
boats and many other types of war craft. 

‘So, if you need paint or varnish, you’d better 
buy it now. For the best buy ask for Smith’s Cup 
Defender Finishes.”’ 


Old Cap’ Smith has a free booklet on painting 
he’d like to send you. Address him at: 


Eq EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 
10 East 37th Street New York, N. Y. ss Hae 
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Sia more than a year ago one of the largest all-new ship yards 

on the Eastern seaboard commenced to take shape on a Long 
Island meadow. Starting from scratch, but guided by the same exec- 
utive personnel who operate the Wheeler Shipyard Inc. of Brooklyn, 
this gigantic Wheeler plant at Whitestone, where the largest fleet of 
YMS minesweepers are being built, was among the first to win the 
coveted Navy “E’: pennant. This high honor, bestowed weeks before 
the launching of the first YMS, was awarded in recognition of the 
speed with which this new organization got into mass production on 
these 136-foot minesweepers. It's an honor of which we are all mighty 
proud. The Navy “E” also flies over the Wheeler Brooklyn yard, home 
of the world renowned Wheeler Playmate Cruisers and where 83-foot 


cutters are now being built for the U.S. Coast Guard. Today at both 


Wheeler yards it's “More and More Boats for Victory”; thereafter it 


will be “Better and Better Boats for America’s Pleasure.” 








FOOT OF 154th STREET - WHET ONE, L. Ip NEW YORn 
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Used on U. S. NAVY 
AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOATS 


* to turn 50 m.p.h. Miami-Built 
R-Boats in 50 yard circles at 
full speed. 


* to maintain Dual Engine oper- 
ation in perfect synchronism. 


*« to Shift Marine Engines devel- 
oping 2700 h.p. in 3 seconds. 


Built for Long, Rigorous, 
Flexible Duty! 
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... provide unusual maneuverability, instant 
finger-tip control and dependable service. 


Write for Details... 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION | 
FREEPORT 


NEW YORK 









CONFESSIONS OF A CANDID CRUISER 


(Continued from page 42) 


mock, a half-mile to leeward of our course. Had I allowed too much lee- 
way for the tide and not enough for wind? The tidal current table fur- 
nished the answer. The ebb had all run ott while we were crossing and we 
ran aground at slack water. We fervently thanked heaven that we would 
not have long to wait before the incoming tide would lift us off that 
beach. It came in as sure as the sunrise and we floated off and got under 
sail before the fog lifted. So now it can be told why we were late to dinner 
that night. 

If caught in a fog, you’ll find it much easier to follow a course either 
directly with or directly against the direction of the current. Don’t pick a 
harbor that means running with the tide on your beam if you can help it. 
Better still — and don’t be ashamed to admit it — follow a steamer or a 
fishing boat in if you pick one up. You can trace the wake of a steamer for a 
surprisingly long time after the ship has vanished in fog, especially if you 
are under power yourself. 

Vaunting ambition combined with blissful ignorance have been responsi- 
ble for many expeditions that escaped disaster by an eyelash but, instead, 
became high spots of happy memories. To anyone accustomed to speeding 
from place to place between rise and set of sun in automobile, train or 
plane, it is hard to consider a hundred-mile run by motor boat or a 20-mile 
sail by windjammer a respectable achievement for a day’s pleasure trip. 
Most every boy and girl has occasion to employ the alibi of being becalmed 
when not back till midnight from an afternoon’s sail. If you really want to 
get back on time table schedule, make your objective near at hand and to 
windward. The old salt who gave me my first lessons in handling sail im- 
pressed indelibly upon my mind the axiom: “You can always get to lee- 
ward, son, but it’s damn hard to get to windward when thar ain’t no wind!” 


Taxing a 22-foot open motor boat from New London, Connecticut, to 
Norfolk, Virginia, and back may seem foolhardy and certainly fraught 
with discomfort, but we knew our boat and we watched our opportunities 
before crossing the open places. We had all summer and, if we didn’t like 
the weather, we stayed where we were till we did! We slept on board — or, 
rather, on boards — on the floor under a spray hood, and we kept the bilge 
pumped so we wouldn’t get wet when she rolled. And we slept like tops, had 
a grand time and came home with muscles toughened and minds sharpened. 


Another summer we made a similar cruise in the same Querida I from New 
London, Connecticut, to Burlington, Vermont, and return. That is a cruise 
that may safely be undertaken by the beginners’ class in boat operation; 
it entails little exposed water and offers the pupil abundant opportunities 
to learn how to deal with tidal currents, harbor traffic, all types of buoys, 
beacons and other aids to navigation, and how to negotiate canal locks. If 
you give your boy a boat when he passes his college entrance examinations, 
don’t discourage his spirit of adventure by keeping him in home waters. 
Let him learn by experience, perhaps at first in the company of yourself or 
his older brother. 

There are times, however, when discretion is the better part of valor and 
there’s no sense in pretending that a 16-foot sloop is a family party boat 
suitable for overnight cruising. We didn’t mean to make it an overnight 
cruise! All we, a family of six, wanted to do was to see the Yale-Harvard 
boat race and return to our home port of West Harbor, Fishers Island. 

It was an upstream race and we enjoyed slipping through the fleet of 
beautiful yachts to the finish line near Gales Ferry. We dropped the hook 
right abreast the line, a mere four hours before the race. Then, just before 
the zero hour, along came the judges’ boat, a big Diesel craft, and anchored 
bow and stern directly in front of us. We gazed at her topsides and glared 
at the judges; then we ingloriously got up our anchor and bent a line to 
their anchor cable. 

At last, in the purple twilight glow, the Harvard crew paddled across the 
finish line. Two minutes or so later, the Yale crew did likewise, and that 
was that. We cast off from the judges’ boat and dropped our hook again 
to wait till the tumult and the churning of the water by high speed craft 
subsided. Then we raised our hook and our sails — and drifted upstream 
with the tide toward Norwich. The Rose of New England, as Norwich is 
sometimes called, is a fine old city but we happened to want to go in the 
other direction. 

“Have to wait till the tide turns or we get a breeze,’’ opined the skipper. 

“Pretty obvious,” said the Yale freshman, deeply depressed over the 
outcome of the race. 

So we waited — till mid-morning of the next day. The moon vanished 
and rain came. We retired to the cabin, all six of us — two adults, two girls 
and one boy who also considered themselves adults, and one lanky lad of 
ten. It was obvious that the two pipe berths and the narrow floor space 
between them were inadequate for comfortable repose. On a coil of wet 
anchor cable before the mast our youngest promptly curled up, and was not 
heard from till morning. The rest of us wedged in somehow, with feet in 
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others’ faces and bodies at grotesque angles. We had no food, no galley. 
To cover us, we had one blanket and two sails. Sleep was long in coming. 

By morning, the tide was running in again and our keel was stuck in the 
mud. More waiting, till the tide rose enough to float us. But that made it a 
head tide again! The situation was growing desperate. There was a race at 
the island that afternoon and we were entered! We whistled for a breeze 
and got it, a dandy nor’wester. Down the river we romped, scorning the 
head tide. Recklessly, we sailed straight at the drawbridges, which opened 
just in time and let us through with the /ntrepid. Across Fishers Island 
Sound we sped and entered West Harbor just in time to deposit two-thirds 
of our personnel and get out to the starting line. 

During those four hours of waiting we learned the words of a song 
coming from a ribald party on the floating horsecar anchored near us. She 
flew a bow pennant with her name, Mabel, embroidered thereon and she 
had old automobile tires (now worth their weight in gold), hung out as 
fenders — that kind of a yacht. The words were: 

“'They’re coming through the window, 
They’re coming through the door; 
Yes, by heck, they’re coming through the floor!”’ 

Which brings me back to whatever feeble excuse for this article there 
may be, namely, “you gotta learn by your own experience!”’ 


KEEP “EM RUNNING! 


(Continued from page 52) 


eracks and check your rotor. If there’s apparently no juice coming to the 
distributor, check back and back: until you reach the battery. If, on the 
other hand, you are getting juice to the distributor and everything appears 
all right, turn the switch on with the points closed. Then break them 
manually with your finger, holding the high tension wire from the coil 
against a good ground. There should be spark. If not, the coil may be shot, 
or the condenser. Now, if you find you have spark at this point, check your 
distributor more closely for grounding; but, if you have spark all the way 
to your plugs, and gas, she must start, provided you have compression. 

In an emergency, yank out your plugs and, by holding your hand over 
each hole and turning the starter, you will soon find the answer to this 
question, since the lack of compression will cause little, if any, pressure. 

On the other hand, if compression is good, your hand will be forced 
away promptly. Lack of compression will usually indicate a stuck valve; 
you might try squirting some penetrating oil into the bad cylinder to free 
it. This sticking may be caused by warping, due to overheating, or it may 
be caused by gum or a broken valve spring. 

If compression is all right, also fuel and spark, button ’er up — she’s 
got to go, provided she hasn’t jumped her timing or a few other unlikely 
things have happened. 


| suppose, to be complete, I should mention the unlikely things that 
may pop up once in a blue moon. Here are a few of them. Ignition switch 
off. This has run down many a good battery and gives your friends a 
chance at that time-worn remark when your error is discovered: ‘That 
helps.” Fuel filter filled with water, or carburetor bowl in similar condition. 
This is not such an unusual condition. Another common difficulty is 
vapor lock. This is caused when the gasoline in the fuel line gets too hot 
and boils or bubbles, locking the whole system. A bath of cold water on 
the line, or just waiting for it to cool off, are the usual remedies. Another 
way is to remove the cap from the fuel tank and, placing your mouth at 
the opening, blow your brains out. This will break up the lock — if you 
have enough brains. 

Another difficulty is caused by cylinders flooded with gasoline — com- 
monly called flooding. This isn’t unusual, either, and the quickest way to 
start when this comes about, due to too much choking, is to turn the engine 
over a few times with the choke in and the throttle wide open. Other causes 
are dirty spark plugs, choke on the carburetor not working, or a bad air 
leak in the intake manifold or carburetor gaskets, resulting from a crack 
in the manifold, loose manifold nuts, or a broken or damaged carburetor 
gasket. Another cause is improper valve timing, though this is quite un- 
usual as it means something is broken in the engine’s gizzard. Another 
unusual cause is a clogged exhaust line, causing back pressure. 

But, in summing up, I would like to go back to the first part of this 
article just long enough to point out again that, regardless of what goes 
Wrong with your engine, first get yourself in the right frame of mind before 
tackling it. In this way, hours will be saved. And remember, when your 
engine refuses to start, nine times out of ten it’s just some simple little 
thing that can be easily remedied. 


Nore: If the reader will send me a self-addressed stamped envelope, I 


shall be glad to answer, to the best of my ability, any engine problems he 
may have. 
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America 


NEEDS 


Navigators 














Lieut. Commander Weems 
U. S. N. RETIRED 


In THE Navy, the Air Force and Merchant Marine great oppor- 
tunities await those who prepare themselves now for service as 
navigation officers. You can master this subject in a surprisingly 
short time by studying the Weems System of Navigation. The 
completeness and efficiency of the Weems System are attested to 
by many world-famous navigators. Because its simplicity and 
accuracy save time and costly errors, Weems is fast surpassing 
other navigation methods. The United States, foreign govern- 
ments, and many commercial air lines have adopted portions of 
the Weems System. Prepare now to do your bit by becoming a 
navigator. 


Schools in Fourteen Cities 
also Correspondence Courses 


You may study the Weems System at home through our carefully con- 
ducted correspondence courses, or you may receive individual or class- 
room instruction at our affiliated schools in the following cities: An- 
napolis, Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Washington, D. C. 


“Simplified Celestial Navigation” 


by Weems and Link is a condensed, practical 
text for the beginner, describing the latest 
methods and equipment for celestial navigation. 
Ic carefully avoids needless mathematical theo- 
ries and methods not actually used by the air 
navigator. The student is led from the begin- 
ning, step by step, by a short discussion, prac- 
tical examples, and questions and answers 
through the various problems connected with 
celestial navigation. Price $3.00 





Those who wish to further their present knowledge of navigation will 
find many of the texts and instruments used in the Weems System in- 
valuable and are invited to purchase these separately without neces- 
sarily taking either the full marine or air navigation courses. A few 
new recently-imported Husun mate sextants, with micrometer drum 
and guaranteed for accuracy, are available. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


N. Y. City: Gasrietta PLacnr 
46 East 46th Street, MU 9-7277 


Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course. I am inter- 
ested in Marine Navigation (_); in Air Navigation (). 

Please send price list of Weems books and navigation equipment [_). 
Please send copy of ‘‘Simplified Celestial Navigation.’’ Enclosed find 
$3.00 in check |_|; money order [). 

Name ....... 


Address 
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YACHTING 
TAKING THE PLUNGE 


(Continued from page 40) 


boat so enthusiastically she was supicious. At the sight of three men on 9 
bowsprit she slowed at once, crawled past in cautious curiosity, with 
scarcely a ripple, and 100 yards past us opened throttle and sent steamboat 
rollers charging to the shores. 

The Navigator, official patrol boat of the New Jersey Inland Waterways, 
came through the canal and tossed us a good heavy line. We steeplechased 
to Dale’s boat basin. We went over six hills. It was like Coney Island. 
Kittiwake never creaked and her long iron keel could take no harm. N jj. 
gator cast off her line and we coasted alongside Slade Dale’s docks. | 
pushed the lever into reverse. We stopped at once, which was amazing, 
The dinghy came on and thumped us. 

Kittiwake combines the momentum of weight with a feathering propeller 
that does not work well in reverse, and perhaps some slip of the clutch. 
If you want her to stop or reverse, you tell her about this a long way from 
your objective. But we were aground again. It was in the right place, and 
we made our lines fast. 

Of all tie-ups along the coast, Slade Dale’s place at Bay Head is one of 
the most secure and pleasant. Dale is a noted sailor, and the too-seldom 
pieces he writes for YAcuTING are full of humor; one on navigation called 
“The Art of Going and Coming” lived in my desk for years. 


He came aboard Kittiwake. He asked her draft, and there seemed humor 
in his eye. He gave me the key to his car. He gave us directions to a cocktail 
and a large and hot dinner. 

And so we left Kittiwake there for a week in the best of hands, with good 
lines fore and aft and her keel fast to the bottom. Definitely, now, New 
York was behind us, and Kittiwake was at last going south. Turning back 
was out of the question. How can a five-foot draft turn back, over bottom 
that’s four feet six? 


[Nore: An account of the further adventures of Kittiwake will be found 
in Mr. Bloomfield’s book, “Sailing to the Sun.””—Eb.] 


STANDING ORDERS 


(Continued from page 26) 


and feeling, a reaction that familiarity never lessens. But, over and above, 
I experienced sudden anxiety. Then I forced myself into action, into the 
overriding necessities of routine. Times and positions had to be logged and 
countless other details noted. Yet, as I spoke to each part of the ship and 
heard an answering ‘all’s well,’ the feeling that something unusual had 
happened deepened. 

““Why, what’s the matter, sir?’ 

“There was Hanson and the crew and plenty of fish. Nothing disturbed 
Hanson or my crew! They were already looking forward to a first class 
dinner. The enemy had played into their hands. They didn’t bother to 
visualize the thought and skill expended on that mine, designed to enforce 
a blockade, to starve us into submission. The cook was already at the 
gunwale, bucket in hand! 

“My conviction of the unusual crystallized. All I had seen and learned 
ran through my mind — the lessons of theory backed by the harder lessons 
of experience. Diagrams and precepts fell into focus. But Hanson held 
theory in contempt. If ever he thought of attending a course it was not, I 
suspect, for love of learning. But he possessed the direct mind that faces a 
situation and revels in offensive action. An attack by a Heinkel or a Dornier 
was a gift from heaven, an opportunity of proving his excellent theories 
of fire control. I had come to rely upon him implicitly, as one always does 
in a small ship on a good first lieutenant.” 

My friend paused, then went on with attempted nonchalance. 

‘We continued our sweep. On the last leg I sighted a cross-channel 
steamer approaching us from seaward. I watched her carefully, noting her 
narrow, black hull, the rake of her funnels. Suddenly I realized she was 
swinging to port, clear of the channel, into unswept and possibly dangerous 
waters. 

‘Good!’ said Hanson. ‘She’s obeying orders for a wonder. Giving us & 
clear berth.’ 

“Clear berth be damned!’ I retorted. ‘Have you forgotten the morning 
signal? Mines, man — heavens knows where, and not laid for fun. She'll 
have to stand well outside the channel to clear us.’ 

“By standing orders, the ship owed us sea room. Every treatise on sea- 
manship gives mine sweepers right of way. It’s the kind of question that 
seems so theoretical when fired at you by B.O.T. examiners in peacetime. 

‘Well, my lad, if you see mine sweepers ahead, what action would you 
take?’ 

‘Look for their sweeping signals, sir.’ 

“And if they are displaying sweeping signals?’ 

“Give them right of way, sir; it’s a standing rule.’ 
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There's a certain something 
about Diesel Power—Gray Marine 
Diesels—that suits the Marines... 
They don’t know how fo quit either. 


It is the extremely satisfactory achieve- 

ment cf American Boat Building that the 
same Big Names long known as the Builders 

of fine boats are today’s Builders of many 
types of craft for America’s Armed Forces. 


And, as could be expected, effective new com- 
bat boats are powered with the same Gray 
Marine Diesels and Gray Marine Gasoline En- 
gines that have been doing such a good job in 


Now serving many thousands of owners’ boats everywhere. 


their country. 


<« 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
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Desicnep for one of the toughest tasks 
in the Navy, new Mine Sweepers are tak- 
ing the water from many American yards 
where only pleasure craft were built before. 
Sailing with the young specialists who com- 
mand and operate the YMS boats are many 
precision instruments and controls built by 
BENDIX-MARINE — built—like the sturdy 
men and ships they serve with—to take duty 
when and where it’s assigned—and like it. 


Built to Fish for 
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‘‘BENDIX‘’ marine products are important 
members of “The Invisible Crew” which includes 
all of the precision instruments and controls 
built by 15 Bendix Divisions, and which serve 
with our fighting crews on every front. 


Photo courtesy Greenport Basin and Construction Co., Inc. 
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“A standing rule or, rather, standing orders. But now I had to make my 
decision. There was no time to lose. Jerking the siren lanyard, I ordered 
her to stop engines. To my intense relief, I saw her obey. 

Signalman,’ I said, ‘tell her to follow the channel and disregard my 
movements.’ 

“T looked at the quiet, gleaming line of the sea, at the curve of the 
beach, white against a jagged line of rocks. A threatening ridge of cloud 
seemed to hold an air of ominous expectancy. She passed us half a cable 
distant. She looked weatherworn and sea weary. Thin lines ran down her 
upper works; her funnels were encrusted with salt. Someone on her bridge 
waved, the strange sociability of passing ships. 

“Wait till she’s half a mile clear before we begin again,’ I said. ‘We 
can’t run any risks.’ 

“Certainly we can’t, sir,’ Hanson replied. ‘But I bet the commander 
will want to know why she continued her course, though I’ve no doubt 
you're right. Didn’t think of it myself.’ 

“*There’s plenty to think of sometimes,’ I commented. ‘Everything 
has its exceptions.’ 

“Suddenly, a muffled explosion rose from aft. I spun round. A column of 
water soared high. I saw the steamer’s stern lift, her hull heel to starboard. 
Smoke rose above her funnels, mingling with clouds of steam. I experienced 
a sickening sensation. For a moment all power of thought vanished. 

‘“*By heavens!’ Hanson exclaimed, his face ashen, ‘mined in the channel, 
just where we exploded our fellow!’ 

‘His words were a revelation. The need of fidelity to detail, of eternal 
vigilance rose before me. He had not read my thoughts, never suspected 
what they held. But I had forgotten the mine we had so recently swept. 
Yes; Audrey and Hanson and Standing Orders would probably have seen 
the ship safely in harbor, ready to sail again in twenty-four hours, instead 
of docked for long repairs. 

“‘Of course there was an enquiry; but my yard arm was cleared. The 
commander, over a drink, even implied I had taken the right action. 

“You can’t be a seer, and you did at least use your brain,’ he remarked, 
calling for another round. ‘It’s one up to them, but not for long. We’ll 
deal with it as we’ve dealt with the magnetic mine.’ But an official verdict 

and even a wardroom verdict isn’t everything. .. .” 

For a moment there was silence. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“You chose the lesser of two evils,’ I returned. “Could any man do 
more?” 


He smiled. ‘“‘I know you well enough to respect your verdict — the 
third. Maybe it was the lesser of two evils; one can’t be certain. One al- 
ways thinks one could do more. It was really a combination of circum- 
stances over which I had no control.’’ 

“True,” I said. “No control whatsoever. But it’s high time I gave you 
my standing orders. Help yourself to sherry. The toast is: ‘His Majesty’s 
Mine Sweepers!’”’ 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 51) 


The combined Pacific Coast and Southern California Sailing Champion- 
ships, scheduled to be held at San Diego, have been cancelled, as have the 
Craig Trophy Race for power cruisers and a few others of the open ocean 
events, but the calendar has not been mutilated as much as might have been 
expected. Down at Coronado, they have continued with their small boat 
races; Alamitos Bay has held its weekly summer series for the Skimmers 
and the small one-designs; the Times Cup Race and the Six-Metre series 
were sailed as usual at Los Angeles Harbor, and Newport Harbor had held 
a constant succession of week-end races for the one-designs, with every- 
thing from the Dyer Dinks to the 33-foot Rhodes Class well represented. 
All the fleets completed their Star Class eliminations before word arrived 
that the I.S.C.Y.R.A. championship regatta had been cancelled. 


Newrorr Harbor Race Week drew 48 skippers in the one-design classes 
which ranged in size from the Rhodes 33’s and PC’s down to the Albatross. 
The Juniors turned out in droves with Falcons, Snipes and Snowbirds. 
Labor Day at Newport found them at it again with Stars, Penguins and 
Dyer Dinks added to the schedule. 

The Seventh Annual Flight of the Snowbirds brought out 84 of the little 
12-footers, far from the record entry of 117, but plenty of ambitious young- 
sters sailed them just the same. The Mile High Race for Flatties and Stars 
at Lake Arrowhead is still to come. Over 100 cruisers will participate in the 
Naval Reserve training cruise to the Isthmus at Catalina. The ban on 
ocean activity has brought about a marked return in the use of runabouts 
and launches for leisurely family outings in the bays and harbors. 

The men of the speed boat clan, both outboard and inboard, have added 
to the list of achievements. Here, too, there have been obstacles. These 
young fellows, trained boatmen’and skilled mechanics, have fitted perfectly 
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into the service and into production needs. Today they are enrolled by 
scores in the Air Force, the Tank Corps, the Navy, the Army and the new 
Amphibian Command. Many of these skilful drivers and mechanics are 
holding down key positions in the aircraft plants. At home, they have taken 
their recreation in their favorite sport and the regatta list, while not large, 
has been impressive. 

Holding a regatta here is a chore as nearly every available course is lo- 
cated in the defense zone. Permission to hold an event must come from 
the Army, the Western Defense Command and the Captain of the 
Port. The traffic situation adjacent to the course must be studied and 
facilities for handling the crowd in case of emergency provided. When all | 
of this is taken care of, there is the usual scramble for sanction and the | 

roblem of facilities. It’s been a continual struggle for club officials as some | 
of the old standbys, who took care of the tedious and thankless jobs in the 
past, are not available. 

The men who shouldered the burden of providing a few regattas this 
year have worked hard and done a good job. First, they ruled out the 
clambake and expended their energies and time on a few sanctioned re- 
gattas that would provide the best in competition, facilities and entertain- 
ment. Drivers in most events raced for parchment scrolls so that gate 
receipts might be turned over to war relief organizations. 


To date, there have been five events in Southern California: The A.S.C. 
Regatta at Newport; Red Cross Regatta at Long Beach; Aloha Beach 
Regatta at Lake Elsinore; Annual Hearst Gold Trophy Regatta; Southern 
California Championships. The reduction in the number of regattas and 
the emphasis placed on those held have actually improved the sport since 
each one has been a major classic, with large fields of fast boats and fine 
competition in every class. There were 108 entries at the Gold Trophy 
Regatta at Long Beach and there were no “clunkers”’ in the list. 

Looking back upon this difficult period of adjustment, the verdict is 
that the central objective has been maintained — the sport has been kept 
alive and in a healthy state. 


TANK BARGES, A MODERN WAR 





NECESSITY 


(Continued from page 33) | 
working on the jigs on which were made up the sides, bow and stern of | 
the vessel as well as on some of the smaller jigs. | 

When the bottom is completed, the vessel is turned over by an overhead | 
chain hoist and set in place on a cradle, which is shaped to fit the bottom. | 
Before she is turned over, the skegs are also welded into place. After turning | 
over and being placed on the cradle, which is fitted with rollers to enable | 
it to be moved along the assembly line easily, the after end section is set | 
in place and tack welded to hold it fast. The after end section, which is 
made on a separate jig, consists of all of the frames and the outside skin of | 
the vessel. The frames are cut in the frame department and marked. They 
are then laid into place on the jig and fastened with “bracers” and the 
outside shell plate is welded into place. 


Warn the after end has been set into place, the cradle moves along the | 
line until it reaches the point where the mid-section side plates and frames 
have been made on jig number three. Work on the side framing and plating | 
proceeds in the same manner and both port and starboard side plates are | 
made on the same jig. The next move is to put the bow plates into place. | 
These plates and frames are made in another separate department with | 
the same men building them for all of the vessels. 
_ The cradle is then moved to the end of the assembly line where the ramp, | 
inside plating, floors, engine beds, control box and helmsman’s shield are | 
put into place and the welding process is completed. It is on this final step 
of the assembly line that the boat is given her initial coat of paint and | 
made ready for the launching. | 
Following the launching, the vessel is ready for the installation of en- | 
gines. The sponsors of these vessels are wives, mothers, sisters or sweet- 
hearts chosen by the men working on the lighters. Prior to the first launch- 
Ing, the numbers and the names of every workman in the yard were placed 
ina bowl and thirty-seven numbers, comparing with the number of vessels 
to be built, were drawn. These men selected the persons they wished to 
represent them at the launching. The boats are launched on the same 
cradle which carried them the length of the assembly line and it is then 
hauled up ready for use again. The marine Diesel engines are then 
lowered into place with the yard crane and the final lap of the construction | 
Program is under way. All of the electrical wiring and piping is done after 
the boat has been launched, all having been previously cut, ready for 
installation. This electrical work has been cut down, as to length of time, 
through the application of prefabrication of parts. All wiring, and piping | 
Which is done by yard pipefitters, is cut to length and tagged before the. 
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These little ships do 
a big job! 
| Mine-sweepers help to 


ping—and Valspar helps 
to protect them! 















ALSPAR is proud to be doing its job in sup- 

plying paints according to government speci- 
fications, for mine-sweepers and other types of war 
craft. Our facilities, backed by 110 years of paint 
and varnish making experience, are at the service 
of our country for the duration. 

And for the duration Uncle Sam says your boat 
should be kept in constant readiness for any emer- 
gency. That calls for a more careful “going over” 
this Fall. See your dealer and do the job with 
Valspar. You'll profit by the superior beauty and 
protection these famous paints and varnishes give 
your boat. 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes 
for Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins includ- 
ing the famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


% VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York * 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


Hajoca castings are in service on Navy mine 
sweepers—helping to keep the sea lanes open. 


Inu Service for Viciory... 
HAJOCA MARINE CASTINGS 


Brass, bronze and iron castings manufactured in 
Hajoca’s three big plants are now in active service 
—on Naval craft that are keeping the sea lanés open, 
as well as on cargo carriers that are taking the 
supplies through. 


When your specifications call for accurate, carefully 
finished castings in brass, bronze, or iron. you can 
depend on Hajoca to meet your requirements— 
promptly. Just send us your blueprints, or we'll be 
glad to have our nearest representative call. 


HAJOCH CORPORATION 


gee General Offices: Walnut at 3lst St., Philadelphia 
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With its expanded plant capacity, the Chris-Craft Corporation 
is turning out many of these Naval vehicle-landing barges 


boat has been launched so that it may be put into place easily without 
having to measure and cut in uncomfortable positions. 


Tue Navy Department has worked out an elaborate series of tests for 
these vessels. These tests prove, without a doubt, that the lighters are 
seaworthy and ready for immediate use after delivery to the Navy. They 
are put through many maneuvering tests in adjacent waters. They have 
the required load aboard and must measure up to requirements in a speed 
test under full load. 

To insure the immediate delivery of these vessels presented another 
problem which has been met efficiently. Rather than send them on to their 
destination by water, arrangements were made to have a trailer built 
specially for hauling the ships from Greenport to their point of delivery. 
This is the largest vessel, from the standpoint of size and bulk, ever to be 
trucked from Long Island to a delivery point, ready to be placed in the 


| 
| 


water. 
This specially constructed trailer, of steel beams and trusses, is 46’ over G 
all, 8’ wide without the cradle and 14’ wide when fully loaded. The weight ba 
of the unit, tractor and loaded trailer, is approximately 35 tons. 


REPORT ON STATE OF MAINE 


SHIPBUILDING 
(Continued from page 31) 3 


Alden’s designs. Then came the day when he closed his plant, sold his ma- 
chinery, and retired to his home on the Sheepscot River. Had anyone told 
him that four years later he’d be back in the chips, performing one of the 
most creditable jobs of his career, he’d probably have thought that person 
crazy. 

Last May, the Maritime Commission literally threw down the gauntlet 
to America’s wooden ship artisans by issuing something like nine hundred 
invitations for bids on heavily constructed barges, 180 feet on the keel, 750 
deadweight tons at 11-foot draft. Specifically, these invitations called for 
bids on from one to five barges and set a time limit of 150 days for delivery 
of the first. All this spelled a job to the Pendleton taste. It rewhetted the 
shipbuilding appetite of this veteran builder so that he cast retirement to 
the winds and signed on as master jbuilder with the Casco Shipbuilding 
Corporation. Shortly thereafter, Casco’s bid on five barges was accepted. 


Mar. Pendleton began this million dollar, time-limited job at an old ship- 
yard site in South Freeport. To hear him tell it, it was worse than starting | 
from scratch. The whole so-and-so yard had to be torn apart, broadened, 
lengthened, reiuilt, re-equipped, et@& besides, it was necessary to get rid 
of some boats which were in it aa But two months later he had 
nearly finished those time-taking preliminaries, laid three keels and had one 
barge half framed. 

Considering that those keels and frames probably were deep-rooted trees 
in June, Fred Pendleton’s exhibition of how to build wooden ships for the 
sake of his country has all the earmarks of something which future his- 
tories of Maine shipbuilding will point to with pride. 
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COOPER-BESSEMER DIESELS have the ruggedness to 
take the hard going of today’s Naval service. The same 
built-in engineering features that have given those en- 
gines an enviable record in commercial service, dis- 


tinguish the husky power plants installed in the Navy's 
YMS minesweepers. 


In tug, towboat, fishing vessel, or cargo ship, that rugged- 
ness means economy of maintenance; in a YMS, it means 
utmost dependability where dependability is vital. There's 
no stopping under war emergencies to make replacements 


—no stopping at all in their schedule of long, grinding 
*4 days and weeks at sea! ant 


THE SAFETY OF THE NATION ... depends 
greatly on the tireless vigilance of such Naval aux- 
iliary vessels as YMS-type minesweepers! On the 
unceasing dependability of these vessels and their 
engines, rests an important part of our security. 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesel Engines have been selected 
by the Navy to supply both propulsion and auxiliary 
power for many of the YMS minesweepers. 

A supercharged, 8-cylinder Cooper-Bessemer 


Diesel is lowered into the hold of YMS-117 
- » More Power for Victory! 











THE COOPER-BESSE ewe sCORPORAT IO 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PENNA. 


New York NET} abbatet tobe! Gloucester, Mass. St. Louis Houston 
Los Angeles Seattle OED bcil-T-98 os ale pbal-1-)00 ate ms OLoMMAN-b) am OD al-T-b at) 
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Remember this scene. Isn’t 
it partly what we're fight- 
ing for? ‘Tar Baby,” 
42-foot auxiliary 
cruising sloop 
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Well-known to Buzzards Bay and down Nantucket way 
is “Tar Baby,” a lithe and responsive cruising sloop. 
Built in 1937 from plans by Fred C. Geiger, she carried 
highest specifications. Successful yachts like “Tar Baby” 
are the result of careful planning and of cooperation 
between owner, designer, and builder. Palmer Scott 
& Co., Inc. are builders of fine boats in peace as in 
wartime. 


Falmer Sort E Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 














REVERSE 
and REDUCTION 


JOES 








Conserve to Win the War 


U. S. Navy Motor Minesweepers YMS1 class and 
other Navy craft use Joes Reverse and Reduction 
Gears to conserve materials and prolong the life 
of power equipment. It pays the owner of diesel 
craft to practice the same economy by using a 
smaller engine of less weight with Joes Reverse 


and Reduction Gears. 
Free, 1942 “Rules of the Road’’ 


SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 


21 Fox St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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KEEPING THE CHANNELS SWEPT 


(Continued from page 20) 


The later class of wooden sweepers was increased in size from 100 to 135 
feet in length and, by virtue of greater displacement, they include a number 
of improvements over their smaller predecessors. The greater length per- 
mitted considerable refinement in lines and this feature, combined with the 
doubling of the power, greatly increased the speed of this class. Greater 
size also permitted the installation of more armament and accommodations 
for a large complement. The seagoing qualities of these ships, naturally, 
are superior to those of the smaller coastal class and advantage was taken 
of experience gained with the earlier class, and later experience with sweep- 
ing improvement, to incorporate refinements throughout the new vessels. 
This later class, designated as YMS, has been built in large numbers by 
many builders; many have already seen extensive service and the last of the 
class are now rapidly nearing completion. Construction on a succeeding 
group is already under way, with the leaders expected in service soon. While 
basically the same, and with the same lines, the new class embodies a num- 
ber of improvements growing out of superior technique developed after 
construction had begun on the earlier vessels, tending greatly to increase 
the efficiency of the more recent ship. The designation of this class will be 
the same, YMS, with individual vessel numbers being consecutive to those 
of the previous class. 

In order to obtain small sweepers for training purposes, and to augment 
the few new vessels we then had in service, a number of fishing trawlers 
were taken over by the Navy and adapted to sweeping. These ships were 
invaluable in early training, and a number of them have proved their worth 
in service. It is not possible to consider them as a class because their indi- 
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a ‘ . Official U. 5. Navy Photograph 
The mines are launched from the stern of this vessel (U.S.S. 


““Monadnock”) as she steams ahead on her course 





vidual characteristics varied to the extent that sweeping arrangements had 
to suit individual features of the vessels to obviate extensive alterations 
necessary to obtain greater uniformity. Operating from bases, and with as- 
signments (and equipment) best suited to their ability, these vessels have 
proved a substantial addition to the coastal mine sweeping force. 

Sweeping is a highly specialized duty, more so in this war than in the last 
because of the more complicated sweeping gear for use against new types 
of mines, because of the Dieselized propulsion, and because of the necessity 
for coérdinating sweeping functions with other duties that sweepers have 
in common with other Naval vessels. 

In addition to being skilled in the operation of highly complex equipment, 
on which sweeping so largely depends, officers and men must be well quali- 
fied in seamanship and ship handling. It requires the highest type of sea- 
manship and familiarity with the ship’s engines both to maneuver the ship 
with heavy sweeping equipment streamed (which vastly complicates the 
task of maintaining a course and designated bearing and distance in forma- 
tion) and to put over and recover the gear in a seaway at the beginning and 
ending of operations. Raw winds and icy cables enchance the severity of 
the latter task and make safe handling and the avoidance of injury to per- 
sonnel, and loss of gear, a real feat. 


yay cast in one fo 
or Army utility power 
boat designed by Army 
Engineer Corps at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. Construc- 
tion: 7 ply, 7/16" Mold- 
ed Weldwood, outer lam- 
inations resin-impreg- 
nated birch. 





To carry out sweeping in all kinds of weather, to work the gear, to re- 
cover and repair it when damaged, imposes a severe physical load. To main- 
tain the elaborate equipment necessary for effective operations requires 
a high degree of mechanical skill and training. In addition to these qualifi- 
cations, the complement must perfect themselves quickly to a new ship. 
New personnel, after undergoing indoctrination into the ways of the Navy, 
are sent to bases where similar ships are operating, and given a period to 
familiarize themselves with the duty, if possible on a ship identical to that 
to which they will be permanently assigned. Key engineering personnel, 
including the engineer officer, are given a short tour of duty at the engine 
manufacturer’s plant where, in many cases, formal schools are in operation. 
Commanding and deck officers, wherever possible, are given duty at mine 
schools, before formal orders are issued to a specific ship. 

Where a ship is still building, the officers and key petty officers are or- 
dered to the plant where the vessel is building prior to her commissioning, 
and are on board during any additional fitting-out period after delivery of | 
the ship to the Navy. | 


Where circumstances permit, a short operating period (similar to the 





lighter than would otherwise be 
possible, it is tight and sea- 
worthy the minute it hits the 
water. The molded hull does not 
open up, even in parched desert 
air. And impregnation of the 
outer veneers protects the hull 
against abrasion, wear and abuse. 


Building a ponton bridge under 
fire calls for sturdy power boats. 
And from Iceland to Alaska, 
Egypt to Australia, these boats 
face vicious attacks from many 
another quarter. Icy winds, driv- 
ing desert sands, marine growth 
and borers, combine to shorten 


the life of wooden hulls. The use of Weldwood for 


army ponton boats is but another 
example of the way in which 


So Army utility power boats 
used by Ponton Bridge Units are 


“shakedown”? cruise of a fleet vessel) is available at a sweeping base, to 
brush off the rough corners by actual operation under supervision of in- 
structor personnel. Upon completion of this period the vessel joins her unit 
afloat for active duty. 

In comparison with other types of sea service, mine sweeping lacks ro- 
mantic appeal and is carried on in comparative obscurity. That it is highly 
specialized is perhaps one reason for its lack of recognition, because its op- 
erations and materials are of necessity confidential, and working familiarity 
with sweeping requires training beyond that needed for general service 
elsewhere. The men engaged in sweeping are devoted to their work and be- 
lieve, in the same way that submarine sailors and flyers believe, that no 
other part of the service can compare with theirs. Finally, it takes only the 
first hand experience (from no matter how far off) of the explosion of a 
modern mine to realize the awful destructive power contained in it, and 
thereafter to have a wholesome appreciation of the unglorified, perpetual 
danger that is routine in mine sweeping. 





The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the private 
views of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 








built to take it .. . with molded 


U. S. Plywood experience and 
hulls of Impregnated Weldwood. 


facilities are helping the war 
effort. When victory is won 
these expanded facilities will 
again be available to serve you 
even better than in the past. 


A great triumph for the Corps 
of Engineers at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., who designed it, is this 
Molded* Weldwood boat. Far 


*Made by the Vidal Process U. S. Pat. No, 2073290 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION - New York, N.Y. 
World’s Largest Producer of Plywood 





Weldwood is the family name of Plywood Products made by U: nited States Plywood Corporation 
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BURGER’S (ast 


Builders of fine Custom and Standard- 
% ized Yachts in Wood and Steel .. . top 
Repair and Storage Facilities. 


BURGER'S (resent 


* 100% for good old Uncle Sam... 135’ 
Minesweepers and 110’ Subchasers. 


BURGER'S Juture 


Finer than ever Custom and Stand- 
ardized Yachts of Welded Steel and 

ri Alloy Metals ...also wood construc- 
tion. Greatly enlarged Storage and 
Repair Facilities. We'll be standing by 
to serve YOU! 


BURGER BOAT CO. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


























To Preserve 
the Wood 
in Your 
Boat 
Too! 


from 
Fishing 


Gazette 


This saving in weight means more speed and more pay load. 
Apply Cuprinol by brush, spray or dipping, by itself, or as a 
priming coat. From boat yards and marine supply houses. Write 
for descriptive booklet. 


If your supplier does not have Cuprinol available it 
is because the Federal Government has now placed 
Cuprinol on its high priority list for War time services 


Three types: Cuprinol for Wood; for Fabrics; for Nets 
CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The Pleon Y.C., the oldest junior yachting organization in North 
America, carried on superbly this season at Marblehead. For the second 
year in succession, the National 110 Class title was won by one of its mem- 
bers. Last year, at Detroit, the championship was taken by Commodore 
George O’Day; this time it went to Frank P. Scully, Jr., in Marblehead 
waters. In spite of war conditions, the series had eleven entries, which 


_ equalled the field at Detroit, with three crews from Marblehead, three from 


Long Island Sound, two from Detroit, one each from M.I.T., Cohasset and 
New Hampshire. Scully, who captained the Pleon contingent to a team 
victory over the Seawanhaka-Corinthian juniors at Oyster Bay a few days 
before, continued his winning streak by taking the 110 Class crown. He 
defeated Commodore O’Day, his closest rival, by 514 points. 


p> Although the Sears Bowl for the National junior sailing title was off the 
books this year, the North Shore Junior Y.R.A. held its sectional elimina- 
tion series. The North Shore contest for the Curtis Cup was reduced to a 
battle among three Marblehead clubs, Pleon, Corinthian and Eastern, 
when Sandy Bay and Boston withdrew at the last minute. The series was 
sailed in ‘‘110’s” with two-man crews. Skipper Frank Scully and his brother 


Bob romped through for another title for the Pleon Y.C., with two firsts in 
three races. 


> One of the greatest fields of old and young yachtsmen took part in the 
annual Brutal Beast tournament for the Carleton Memorial Trophy held 
under the Pleon colors. Frank Scully proceeded to work into the finals 
where he was finally shut out by Dave Noyes, Harvard yachtsman from 
Long Island Sound. 


> The 1943 slate elected at Plymouth includes Commodore William Frank, 
Vice Commodore Fiske Mabbett, Rear Commodore Guy Bunker, Fleet 
Captain George Bramhall and Secretary-Treasurer William Stevens. The 
members of the executive committee are Clarence H. Low, Howard Mor- 
ton, Allan D. Russell and Mrs. Ralph Hornblower. 


p> At the Duxbury Y.C., the Danner family won most of the prizes. Robert 
Danner won the season championship in the Pilgrim Class as well as first 
in the midsummer series. Sally Danner was awarded the Ralph Lawson 
Cup, among other prizes, and her 14-year-old sister Joan received the 
Frank R. Maxwell Cup, along with several other awards. Young Ather- 
ton Loring, 3d, was presented with the Ship-Shape Cup for the third year 
for keeping his boat smart and Bristol fashion. 


> The Squantum Y.C., whose fleet of over 30 Indian Class boats has 
provided some keen racing in Quincy Bay this summer, uncorked a novel 
Ladies’ Day. The regatta, sailed in front of the clubhouse, was supple- 
mented by music and entertainment and some kind of a hot dog record 
was broken in feeding the youngsters. Blue Cloud has been going great 
guns in the Indian Class after her race week invasion of Marblehead. Bob 
Dalrymple has been sailing the slippery dory for owner Charles Piper, 
now in the Navy. Walter Perry, who used to own the noted Indian Twono, 
has followed his brother Bob into the Hustler Class. 


> Charles Lee Shackford, Jr., received the coveted Richard W. Pratt 
Corinthian Trophy for outstanding sportsmanship at the annual presenta- 
tion of prizes at the Hingham Y.C. Charles M. Thompson, Jr.’s, Kestrel 
won the Hingham 17’ Class season laurels, while Mark Cooley was pre- 
sented the Commodore Trophy for junior ship husbandry. 


> Mrs. Ralph Hornblower wound up the Plymouth Y.C. season by taking 
the Commodore’s Cup as well as the senior and skipper series. 


> Another familiar, handsome cruiser at the South Boston moorings 
joined the fleet of yachts in service when George W. Wightman turned over 
his Berenice to the Navy. As a matter of fact, auxiliaries and motor cruisers 
over 30’ which are not painted war gray are getting scarcer every day. 
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From painting by Eric Sloane on Motor Boating Cover 


The highly trained young men who wing into battle must live to 
fight again . . . even if their planes are shot down. For this 
purpose, Owens has been building these Ajircraft Rescue Boats 

. speedy, safe and fully equipped for emergency medical aid. 
The vast facilities of this famous peace-time pleasure cruiser 
builder are at the service of our Nation . . . and the willing hands 
and skill of its craftsmen are working day and night on this and 
other Army and Navy Boats to win Victory with a minimum cost 
in manpower. 


THE Owens YACHT Co., Dundalk, BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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“Pelican” 
26’ Richardson 
Standard Cruiser 3 





A. G. 
PELIKAN 
Captain, 4th Division 
U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


In addition to having organized the 
Auxiliary in Milwaukee, Mr. Pelikan 
has earned the “Navigator’’ designa- 
tion and is an “AP” in the Power 
Squadron. As a member of the 
South Shore Yacht Club he is active 
on the power boat committee, and 
has been a frequent winner in navi- 
gation and consistency contests, 


When you team-up an able boat and a com- 
petent skipper, you have a combination that 
produces results whether it be peace-time 
competition or the more rigorous task of 
war-time patrol. “Pelican” is typical of the 
many Richardsons that are holding up their 
end of such a combination. 


This season, in auxiliary flotillas from coast 
to coast, hundreds of standard Richardson 
Cruisers in logging new records for total run- 
ning hours, are demonstrating a stamina and 
a that owners never before real- 
ized. 


Te ee ae 
INC. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> One of the most successful Comet Class events of the season was held 
late in August as the feature of the Stone Harbor Y.C. annual regatta at 
Stone Harbor, N. J. Thirty-five Comets were out, representing six fleets, 
including the San Juan fleet in Puerto Rico. The lone skipper from the West 
Indies was Gil Esposas, who chartered a local boat for the week-end. 

Winner was Harold Sheble, Jr., of Riverton, N. J., who sailed Hi-Fly, 
formerly owned by ex-national Champion Ed Merrill. Ingo Stephan, of 
the Red Dragon C.C. on the Delaware River, was second in Swallow. 
Merrill was Stephan’s crew. Mary Mitchell, of Ocean City, N. J., was 
third in Bad News. This boat, it will be recalled, won the national title for 
Bob Levin in 1939. 

Another national champion Comet made her appearance, too. She was 
Double Scotch, owned by Phil Somervell, of Red Dragon, winner of the 
title in 1940 and 1941. With Phil in the Navy, the boat was sailed by his 
old crew, George Rhawn. He withdrew, however, after a foul in the second 
race. 

The wind was light in the first race and the fleet had to battle Jersey’s 
bad tides. For the second and third races, the wind was blowing better 
than 20 miles an hour, affording all hands plenty of work. Class President 
Verner Smythe was chairman of the special race committee on which 
Roberto Lopez y Strany, well-known Puerto Rican yachtsman, also served. 


p> The final scores on last year’s leaders in the High Point Trophy com- 
petition have been released and, as mentioned here before, Dave Gibb, of 
Lake Hopatcong (N. J.) fleet, emerges with the first perfect score since 
the prize was offered in 1935. His total points scored in 3D’s were 1750. 

Gibb’s winning cancelled Mac Lee Henney’s chance of taking the prize 
three years in a row. Henney’s Zefr, from Columbus, Ohio, won it in 1939 
and 1940. This time he placed second with a total of 1729 points. Third 
place went to Robert Bole, of the Green Pond S.C. in New Jersey, with 
1728 points. 

Following next in order were: W. W. Stephens’ Walu Wagon, from the 
Alton Lake fleet, on the Mississippi; Win Wainwright’s Kitti-Wake, 
Shrewsbury River fleet, in New Jersey; Ernest Covert’s Scandal, Potomac 
River fleet, Washington; No. 1362, owned by Jack Freiberger, of the 
Otisco fleet, Marietta, N. Y.; No. 1787, owned by Robert G. Ellis, of the 


same fleet; O. E. M. Keller’s Rhythm, Maumee River fleet, Toledo; and 
Hugh Halsey’s Jill, Bridgehampton, L. I. 


> Dan Wynkoop, regional vice president of C.C.Y.R.A. for Long Island 
and Sound, won the Comet series in Great South Bay’s Race Week in his 
Duchess. An average of ten Comets started in six races. Duchess scored 
176 points. Second was R. J. Bushey’s Seawitch, from the Huntington 
Crescent Club, L. I., with 168 points. Jerry Wynkoop, also from the Great 
South Bay fleet, was third in Zixie with 161 points. 


> Bill Schneider, former secretary of the Maumee fleet, is now a second 
lieutenant in the Army Signal Corps. 


> Dave Gibb came through again as fleet champion on Lake Hopatcong, 
although this year he was closely pressed by Fleet Secretary Dave Brett, 
in Lazy Daze. Brett placed second despite a foul in the last race. Charlie 
Walter eased out Leonard Hill for third by 17/100 of a point. 

Again this year, the Hopatcong team beat Green Pond Comets in the 
inter-fleet series. Special trophy winners during the year were: Hill, 
Dragon Trophy; Brett, Prudden Trophy; and Roger Brett, Jr., Herman 
Trophy. Dave Brett also won the prize for a free-for-all race for the small 
boat championship of the lake. 


> With an eye on the day when there will be few men left behind to sail, 
the Medford B.C. fleet at Medford, Mass., plans a fall series for all-girl 
skippers. They are expected to man the elub’s twenty Comets. Earlier in 
the year, the club sponsored a girl-skipper series which was won by June 
Grauel in Onrust. Joyce Marsh, sailing Red West, was second, and Mary 
Ann Marsh, in Puff, was third. 

Medford sent eleven of its fleet to Marblehead Race Week. John Black’s 
Cheerio won the Comet series with four firsts, a second, a third and a sixth. 
Built by Black last year, Cheerio also is winner of the Eastern Y.C. and 
Boston Y.C. championships. Fred Redding, in Red West, won the Corin- 
thian Y.C. championship. 


> Sheble, who did so well at the Stone Harbor regatta, came out the next 
week-end (Labor Day) to win the joint regatta of Comet fleets at Beverly, 
N. J., and Red Dragon. Two points behind him in the finals was Johnny 
Rogers, also of Riverton. Phil Somervell, on leave, sailed Double Scotch to 
third place. 
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CLEAR 


When the “All Clear” of final victory sounds, Jefferson-Travis will again make 
available its two-way radio communication equipment for private and com- 
mercial use throughout the world. But until then we will concentrate all of our 


effort and energy in the continued production of equipment for the armed 
forces of the United Nations. 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 


Manufacturers of Flircraft, Marine and Mobile Radio Communication Eguipment 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A STAR HAS BEEN ADDED TO OUR NAVY E | 








When we were awarded the 
Navy E last spring, the manage- 
ment and men of Consolidated 


pledged themselves to “Keep ‘Em. Sliding.” 
So faithfully has the promise been fulfilled 
that the Navy Board of Awards has seen fit 
to add a star to our coveted flag. We again 
pledge ourselves to continue our efforts until 
victory is won. 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING 
DESIGNERS 
MORRIS HEIGHTS °* 





CORPORATION 
and BUILDERS 
NEW YORK CITY 








New CHRIS-CRAFT Picket Boats 





Equipped with 


DANFORTH Anchors 





@ SELF-BURYING 


@ NEVER FOULS 


@ STOWS FLAT 
or in 
HAWSE PIPES 


®NO UNFOLDING 


@ HUSKY ALLOY 
STEEL 











Used in many sizes by more than 
50 TYPES U. S. FIGHTING CRAFT 


Streaking over the horizon on a daring mission, 
Chris-Craft picket boats must not fail. Every 
part... every piece of equipment must be 
“right.” That's why these trim sea pickets, like 
other fighting. Chris-Craft, are equip ex- 
clusively with Danforth Anchors! Danforth 
design decreases total anchor weight . . . saves 
vital steel and increases holding power per 
pound of anchor. New 10-page folder tells 
story of this phenomenal anchor and gives size 
suggestions for your boat. 


Write for FREE FOLDER today 


R. S. DANFORTH e 2162 Center St. e Berkeley, Calif. 














YACHTING 
NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> Well, our regatta season is all over and, if it wasn’t for a protest that 
won’t be decided for another week, we could write almost the whole of 
““Who’s Who” in the Narragansett Bay Y.A. for 1942. The season jn- 


cluded twelve regattas, each sponsored by a yacht club or the Association. 


They were open to all comers but there weren’t anywhere near as many of 
them as in previous summers. However, the season has been much more 
successful than was expected, and it has been the small boat classes that 
made it so. 

Season championships were figured from results of the twelve regattas, 
with starts in two-thirds of all regattas in which a boat’s class started re- 
quired to qualify for place on the championship lists. Result, since many 
boats raced only in the regattas nearest their homes, only two boats quali- 
fied in each of the four handicap classes. 

A Herreshoff ‘‘Seafarer,”” Sadie Jane, owned by Fred Dugas, won the 
Cruising Class championship with 20 out of.a possible 23 points. Handicap 
Classes B and C had to be bunched and the championship was won by the 
Triangle Class boat Pandora, owned by Alden Walls. The competition was 
hot in Class T. That doesn’t sound logical when the record shows that 
Roger Hale’s Yankee Dory Wetasse won every race she sailed in, but Irving 
King’s Town Class Brownie V was so close on Wetasse’s tail when they 
finished each race that it was hot competition. ‘‘W’’ was another class in 
which one boat did most of the winning. Earl and Ernest Brooks’ Na- 
tional One-Design Whitecap won all but one of her races and got the 
championship award. 


> The one-design classes have showed up well. Although five Indians have 
not raced this season, thirteen raced and seven qualified. Seneca won the 
class championship with 91 of a possible 93 points. Only four of 18 Snipes 
qualified and the honors went to Lucky Lady, owned by Charles and Bill 
Makepeace. Arnold Cady’s Scud won the Able Seamen Beetle champion- 
ship and Bradford Boss’s Gee Whiz was champ in the Apprentice Seamen 
Beetle Class. All told, in the two classes, there were 62 of the little cat boats 
started in one or more races. None of the other classes sailed races enough 
to justify awarding championships. 

This home town plan of separating Beetle cat boats into two groups 
helps turn race committeemen’s hair gray because, if an Apprentice shows 
up well in the July series at his home club, he gets promoted and, if an 
Able Seaman skipper doesn’t make good, or if an Able Seaman graduates 
into a larger class and his young brother takes over, his boat gets demoted, 
so that Omigosh that was in the Apprentice Class the last regatta in July 
shows up at the first August regatta as an Able Class boat. The committee, 
having a few other matters on their minds, may miss something when 
Omigosh sails by the committee boat and the kid skipper yells, “I’m an 
Able now!” 

But we get a laugh once in a while out of it because only the boats listed 
by the Edgewood and Barrington committees are recognized as Able Class 
Boats, while all outsiders who come to race in the club regattas sail in the 
Apprentice Class. So, when six of the Barrington Tired Fathers came to 
the starting line in the Barrington regatta, they rated as apprentices, and 
while one of them, Byron Waterman — whose last boat before he bought 
a Beetle for his youngster was a Bar Harbor 31 — won, the other five 
fathers were licked by five youngsters. 


> There was another laugh when the Edgewood Peppy Pappies sailed 
their last race. Someone had joshed Tom Harris into buying a Beetle and 
dared him to come up from Warwick and race the PPs. He came only on 
condition that another old timer, Skeet Thornton, sail a boat against him, 
and that there should be something to race for. Skeet did, and all hands 
chucked a dollar into the pot. Now, although Tom had sailed almost every 
other kind of a boat, including Stars and ball bearing iceboats, he’d never 
sailed a Beetle. He named her Quick Pop and proved it, then gave the $13 
loot over to the Edgewood Junior Committee to buy a couple of prizes for 
the kids. 


> Short Ends . . . Frank Prue has bought H. A. Grimwood’s 73’ cruiser 
Flohema II to replace his 50’ Bluwite which has been turned over to the 
Coast Guard . . . Clarence Sayles has sold his auxiliary sloop Radian! 
to a Newport yachtsman . . . Ken Seibert has bought Bill Baker’s aux- 
iliary cat boat Vagabond and moved her from Galilee to Barrington . . - 
R. C. Leland bought the Atlantic Taicoon and changed her name to Grifle 
Too . . . Greenwich Bay Snipe Fleet has elected Charles Makepeace 
fleet captain and Mary Morris Smith fleet secretary and treasurer . . - 
H. Leroy Burnside has resigned as treasurer of the Rhode Island Y.C. and 
William J. Reilly has been elected to fill the unexpired term. Ray Mitchell 
was appointed chairman of the social committee, replacing Dan Huntley, 
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XTENSIVE patrols required of long-range aircraft 

of the U.S. Navy mean many days away from 
the home base. Refueling stops at make-shift bases 
become necessary. It is here on the water, when 
main engines are idle, that America’s patrol bomb- 
ers rely on Lawrance Auxiliary Power Plants to 
supply continuous, dependable electric power for 
main engine starting, radio, lights, heat, galley 
hot plates and emergency operation of protective 


armament. Instantly available, whether afloat or 
aloft, these air-cooled engine auxiliaries add flexi- 
bility and fighting effectiveness to over-ocean 
patrol units of the Allied air forces. 


ENGINEERING ano RESEARCH CORP. 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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BAD? 


Yes, bad, Mr. Hitler & Co. Had 
you left our people and our 
shores alone we might today 
be following our peaceful pur- 
suits. Instead, we're mad, and 
we're out to get you and all 
your gang with everything 
American brains and ingenuity 
can produce. 


GOOD 


Good treatment for your boat is essential these days, if 








you want to make it last as long as possible. Good treat- 
ment for yachts is our specialty. Space for outside storage 
is still available at this yard, served by modern trackage 
and turntables, completely fenced and fire protected. 
Make arrangement with us for absentee-owner care if 


your future plans are indefinite. 











HE’S SIGNING UP WITH HIS 
PARAGON GEARS 





—but the Coast 
Guard won't need them. 
They’ve used Paragons for 
years. The Army and Navy, too. 
This is the second World War in which 
Paragon Gears, on leading marine engines, 
have served with the same distinction as in the 
most popular pleasure craft. 


Soon anges Dong” 


REVERSE and REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 














YACHTING 


who enlisted in the Coast Guard. The directors elected Commodore Charles 
C. Cornell an honorary life member in appreciation of what has been ac- 
complished during his administration . . . Bob Barningham’s Indian 
Chinook has been sold to Burton S. Raymond who bought her for his boy 
Sonny. Barningham is headed for the Navy as soon as he finishes at Brown 
. . » Oscar Lindbloom’s 30’ cabin cruiser Nassau has been sold to John 
J. Finnegan . . . Louis B. Bartlet has bought Arthur Slater’s 40’ cabin 
cruiser Babs . . . Now that registration of power craft has been trans- 
ferred from Providence to Boston, it isn’t going to be as easy as it has been 
to keep track of new boats and changes of ownership. The Coast Guard has 
taken over the job formerly done at the Custom Houses, and now every- 
thing from Eastport to Watch Hill must be registered and the numbers 
awarded at Boston where three men have been transferred from the Cus- 
toms to the Coast Guard to do the job. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray J. Krantz 


> Three more of the larger yachts of the Seattle Y.C. are now in the Coast 
Guard, and today their berths look barren. George H. Parsons has donated 
his 62’ auxiliary schooner Red Jacket to the Coast Guard, and this same 
government service has bought Gilbert W. Skinner’s 126’ Diesel yacht 
Nellwood, as well as C. M. Poncin’s 83’ Diesel Onawa. Members say Uncle 
Sam can have all of their boats, if necessary. 


> Speaking of the Coast Guard, three Oregon men came to Seattle re- 
cently to buy Frank Neville’s 40’ Sterling Petrel-powered cruiser Marlin. 
Orange Phelps, father, and Bud and Vincent Phelps, his sons, hail from 
Hillsboro, Oregon, and they planned to enter Marlin in the Coast Guard 
Reserve. P 


> Tom Farrell, who is in charge of sales at Washington Boat Works, 
Seattle, is back at yacht sales again. 


> Lawrence Calvert, Seattle, has a new 38’ Chris-Craft cruiser Starlight, 
which he bought from Tom Hamilton, of Princess Louisa Inlet fame. 


> William Farrell and Lloyd Loftus, Seattle, are co-owners of a new 31’ 
Richardson cruiser of Sparkman & Stephens design; the boat has a Gray 
Six-91 as power. Still another new Richardson owner is H. E. Ridgway, 
his boat being a 33-footer with Six-121 Gray. These boats, sold by Central 
Marina, are in the Coast Guard Reserve, as is Puaku, a Jensen-built 33- 
footer with Chrysler Royal Eight engine. Irving Allard recently sold Puaku 
to H. C. Hill and W. H. Powell. 


> In addition to approximately 50 patrol boats measuring 50 feet in 
length which are building in various Seattle shipyards for the Coast 
Guard, the Ballinger Boat Works at Kirkland, Lake Washington, is con- 
structing 68 picket boats for this same service; they are 38-footers. 


>. Roy Puckett, Seattle, has bought a 17’ Falcon sloop from Central 
Marina, Seattle, for his children. These able craft are built by the South 
Coast Company. 


> Dr. J. B. Umpleby, Seattle, recently took delivery of a 17’ Century 
runabout with Gray Six-103 engine, which should help him to forget the 
loss of his power yacht Wahoma to the Coast Guard. Frank Lamphere 
is the new owner of a 16’ Century runabout with Gray Four-61 motor, 
both of these sales being handled by Central Marina. 


> Lloyd Loftus disposed of his yacht Zimie IJ, a 37’ Grandy cruiser, to 
the E. W. Elliott Company for use in Alaska, in a sale by Central Marina. 
Lieut. Frank Morris, and Ensign Don Smith, Coast Guard, have sold their 
36’ cruiser Vamoose to W. H. Mattila, Seattle. 


> Cat’s-paws . . . Winchester King enters the boating field with a 32’ 
Hunter cruiser Edlu, with Kermath power. . . . John W. Kucher, Seattle 
Y.C., has sold his 50-footer Delmar to Harold S. Allen, Seattle. . . . Dr. 
Peter Schranz cruised for about a month in the northwest recently in his 
42’ Monk-designed auxiliary ketch Mariner, a portion of this time being 
deep sea going off Cape Flattery. . . . R. C. Cornelius is the new skipper 
of Korsair, a 32’ cruiser built by the Jacobsen fishing boat yard, Seattle. 
. . . William K. Blethen is a new sail boat man; he has bought Sunda, 
a 35’ auxiliary sloop, from Keith Fisken, Seattle Y.C. ... John C. 
Bird, Seattle, has bought Peggy O, a raised deck cruiser with twin Ker- 
maths, and joined the Seattle Y.C. . . . Dr. Carl Jensen won the annual 
Lake Washington sailing race on August 30th in his 42’ auxiliary sloop 
Oscar IV. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


p The Navy’s big ex-Bermuda racer Highland Light, with Lieut. Comdr. 
Clarke Withers at the helm, and Leo Rock’s little sloop Valiant, from the 
Annapolis Y.C., shared honors at the Naval Academy’s second and final 
race for cruising classes and Stars, held at the mouth of the Severn River 
late in August. 

For the Light to finish first in the fleet as well as winning Class A was no 
news to followers of big boat racing on Chesapeake Bay this summer, where 
she has been the prominent yacht of the year. Her biggest “‘killing’”’ came 
in the Gibson Island-to-Oxford race, sponsored by the Chesapeake Bay 
Y.C. earlier in the month. In that race, she was first boat to finish, first in 
Class A and made the best corrected time. For the last-named accomplish- 
ment she won the C.B.Y.C. Poker Bowl. Comdr. Withers was her skipper 
then, too. ; 

But to return to the Navy’s race the last week-end in August. Valiant 
not only won Class C but made the best corrected time of the fleet. The 
wind was light to moderate and the course was short (11.6 miles). Class B 
was won by the Navy yawl Alert, in command of Lieut. L. C. Heintz. Eight 
Stars sailed a two-race series over a five-mile course in the Bay. Winner 
was Dick Miller, of Annapolis Y.C., in Sailfish. This marks the first year 
the Naval Academy has played host to Bay skippers. The latter are all 
for it and hope the Academy will repeat next year. 


> In the C.B.Y.C. race down from Gibson Island, Norman Owens’ New 
York ‘‘32’’ Galavant won in Class B, was second on corrected time and 
third on elapsed time. Valiant was winner in Class C. The Bay’s only other 
New York ‘‘32,”’ Johnson Grymes’ Folly, finished only six minutes behind 
Galavant, taking second in Class B. Owens is from Baltimore. 

Other events on the C.B.Y.C. program that week-end were the com- 
petition of Comets for the Gaetina Bowl and of the Stars for the Lipton 
and Johnson Memorial Trophies. Marcy Lippincott, down from Riverton, 
N. J., won the first in his Comet Sea Robin. The two Star prizes went to 
Horace Brown’s Blue Stardust, of Ocean City, N. J. 


> The Tred Avon Y.C. held its annual regatta off Oxford the same week- 
end and staged races for Stars, Comets, Penguins and Scrappy Cats. The 
Star crew race was won by Purple Cow, sailed by Bill Hazen, of Easton, 
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with Barclay Trippe, her regular skipper, as crew. The Penguins turned 
out the largest number of entries, with National Champion Walter Lawson, 
of Washington, winning in Potlatch. John Swaine, of Royal Oak, won the 
Panola Trophy in his Comet Tart. Norman Leonard, of Trappe, won the 
Scrappy Cat Class in Moco. , 


> Missing from this summer’s calendar was the big, colorful Miles River 
Y.C. regatta, formerly a two-ring affair for both sailing and racing. Offi- 
cials at St. Michaels decided that they would call it a rendezvous and be 
content with a single day of racing for sail only. Even at that, a number of 
boats from many sections of the Bay put in an appearance. The winners 
included Jack Spencer’s Surprise II, of Easton, Comets; Robert Ray’s 
Duchess, Fairhaven, 16-foot class; George Bardleman, sailing for Camp 
Tred Avon, Penguins; and Ed Tuttle’s About Time, also of the camp, 
Moths. 


> The Indian Landing B.C. regatta, held a week before Labor Day, at- 
tracted the second largest sailing fleet on the Bay this summer. A total of 
63 boats in nine classes sailed a two-race series on Sunday. Annapolis 
Y.C.’s regatta in June saw 168 starters in two days. 

Winners in the I.L.B.C. regatta were: Midge Phillips’ Rainbow, Annapo- 
lis, Divisions I and II, Chesapeake 20’s; Paul Taylor’s Friends, Annapolis, 
Hampton One-Designs; Fred Obrecht’s Fobrex, Baltimore, Comets; Dick 
Bartlett’s Vim, Severna Park, National One-Designs; Chester Coster’s 
Zest, Round Bay, Severn One-Designs; John Schreiber’s Boo, Sparrows 
Point, Snipes; Bill Crandall’s Duchess, West River, 17-foot Open Class; 
Charles Smith’s /’ll-B-There, Eastport, Moths; Ralph Youngs’ Seabiscuit, 
Alexandria, Va., Penguins. In place of the usual silverware, the club 
awarded framed and engraved certificates in red, white and blue. 


> The Bay’s longest race of the season, the annual 100-mile Cedar Point 
affair, saw 16 yachts out over the Labor Day week-end in one of the finest 
events of the year. The wind was light at the start but, after the fleet had 
reached Cedar Point, off the mouth of the Patuxtent River, it came in fresh 
from the northeast and east. 

Highland Light was first to finish, thereby winning the George Whiting 
Trophy. J. Miller Sherwood’s little Class C sloop Cygnet, from Gibson 
Island, came off with the big prize, however, the Chesapeake Bay Cruising 
Cup, for the best corrected time. Miller also won Class C honors. The Light 
saved her time on other Class A boats to win that division. 
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Chis Matthews 38” Cwin Cabin 


above is typical of the hundreds of Matthews 
Cruisers dedicated to guard vital areas of 
defense throughout the country. 








Dedicated to Defense 


UNDREDS of Maithews owners enrolled in the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary deserve a salute this month for donating | 
their Matthews Cruisers and their services to Uncle Sam. 


Many of these husky Matthews perform their duties where 


only a tough, heavy, rugged hull can stand’ up in service 
month after month. 


Although we are now engaged 100% in building ships for 
Uncle Sam, we are proud to record the part Matthews 
Cruisers are taking in our country's defense. 


mE MATTHEWS co. 
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“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’ 
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Dr. Joe Nelson’s sloop Alsumar, from Baltimore, won Class B, with 
Owens’ Galavant second and the Naval Academy’s yawl Alert third. Rock's 
Valiant was second in Class C and Rice’s Estelle IT was next. The Navy’s 
Vamarie placed second in Class A. Buddy Elderkin, of Baltimore, won the 
racing division in his little Class R sloop Shrew. 


> That same week-end, the West River S.C. held its thirteenth annua] 
regatta off Galesville with 46 boats competing in five classes. The Chesa- 
peake 20’s, sixteen in all, put on quite a show in their largest turnout of the 
year. All classes sailed a three-race series. 

Winner in the 20’s division was Bill Heintz’s Windward, of the local club. 
Second was Vernon Gingell’s Vanity. Richard McNew’s Cutty Sark was 
third. Dick Hartge’s Chesapeake won the free-for-all. 

Winners in other classes were “Buck” Smith’s Scoopy, Division I] 
20’s; Jack Jackson’s Bo-Jac, Hamptons, both from Annapolis; Bill Hartge’s 
Aloha, Galesville, 16-footers; and Jack Reckord’s Side Car, Baltimore, 
Penguins. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


p> Fred Temple’s Eight-Metre Warrior won the Racing Class event, Wil- 
fred Gmeiner’s N.Y.Y.C. “32” Apache won the Racing-Cruising Class 
event and Tommy Lott’s Week-Ender Duchess won the Cruising Class 
event in the Bayview Y.C. night race which started September 12th. 
The boats started the 62-mile run at 6:00 p.m. and Warrior was first in 
at 4:30 a.m. Later boats were several hours behind because of the light 
air which prevailed Sunday morning. Boats were still coming in at noon. 


> U.S. Power Squadron boating parties for the Navy sailors in training in 
the Detroit area have been continued through the summer with great 
success. There has been a good turnout of owners with their boats and the 
sailors have had a grand time. Most of the Navy men have been getting 
their first boat trips from the Squadron men. Many of the sailors come 
from inland states. 


> Fred S. Ford’s smart Alden-designed Evening Star and Ed Bodman’s 
schooner Brilliant have been taken over by the U. S. Coast Guard for 
offshore submarine patrol. 


> Ralph Hernzerling, of Lake Lackawanna, N. J., won the Snipe Inter- 
national title at the Crescent 8.Y.C. in the annual series August 27th to 
29th from a fleet of 21 boats. Because of the gasoline rationing and tire 
shortage, ten of the skippers arrived for the series without boats and were 
loaned craft by Crescent sailors, who have a fleet of 35. Gail DeJarnette, 
of Dallas, Texas, was second and T. A. Wells, of Wichita, Kansas, was 
third. Bruce Jamieson, of Dallas, won the junior Snipe title; Cliff Hern- 
zerling, who crewed for his brother in the senior event, finished second. 


> U.S. Power Squadron classes at Detroit got under way September 14th 
when registration for advanced grades was held. Elementary class registra- 
tions will be held October 12th. Ne more will be added to the classes after 
this date. 

The Detroit Disaster fleet, organized by the Power Squadrons of Grosse 
Ile, Detroit and Grosse Pointe, are looking forward to a practice call in 
October. All plans have been completed and George Drennan, who heads 
the Red Cross units of power boats, reports that. boats can be started 
within 20 minutes after an alarm is sounded. Local Naval defense officers 
feel that the yachtsmen have organized a valuable service in the Disaster 
Fleet which covers the narrow waterways of the St. Clair River, Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River, through which 90 per cent of the nation’s 
iron ore is passing these days. 


> The U.S. Coast Guard has taken over five Detroit River ferry boats for 
icebreaking operations. It is hoped that the ferry boats will be able to keep 
the Straits of Mackinac and the St. Clair and Detroit rivers open through- 
out the winter. These boats have in the past maintained service across the 
Detroit River for many years, failing on but few occasions. The boats were 
built for sliding up onto the ice and crushing it down and were taken out of 
service only in the past year because of the competition of the Detroit- 
Windsor tunnel and bridge. 


> The Detroit River yacht racing season will close on October 3rd and 
4th when the annual cat boat skipper championship races will be run off 
the Crescent S.Y.C. Four local clubs will send their champion cat boat 
skippers to the event which will be run in four races, the skippers changing 
boats for each race. 
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THE “INVISIBLE MAN” 
TAKES THE WHEEL 


You can save man-hours 
by automatic steering 
with the amazing 


Photo-Electric Pilot 
—a Webster-Brinkley product — 


‘* Just like another hand 
in the boat”’ 






GEORGE GUNN, Jr. 
President 


THOMAS J. BANNAN 
Vice-President 
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AT THE WHEEL 
OR ON THE DECK... 


Shenae gear or deck machinery ...if 
it’s by WEBSTER-BRINKLEY, it has the 
“hallmark of quality.” 


The war emergency has made us one of the 
largest manufacturers of steering gear ... the 
recent award of the Maritime “M” Burgee is 


visible evidence of the speed and quality of 
our work. 


Ours is a fast-thinking, hard-hitting organ- 
ization ... setting records for present pro- 
duction but looking and planning ahead. We 
design and manufacture steam, electric and 
electro-hydraulic deck machinery. 


Marine architects, engineers, construction men 


or boat operators are invited to get in touch 
with us. 


WEBSTER-BRINKLEY 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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Wake of a Subchaser 


SIX MONTHS AGO we were awarded the Navy "E” for excellence in the production of 
110’ subchasers. Our "E" burgee now carries, as you see, a star, signifying continued 
production equal to or ahead of schedule. This leadership in our new work is emblematic 
of our fine organization and facilities. Not so many years ago we were privileged to 
build fine yachts, yachts that won races. 


Quuncy Adams. YACHT YARD, Inc. 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 














WE TOO ARE PROUD OF 


WHEELER'S NAVY 'E" 


The maintenance of hard schedules on the 136’ Minesweepers 
built in the Wheeler Whitestone Yard is indeed a tribute to 
the Wheeler Organization. We appreciate Wheeler’s confi- 
dence in the quality of our paints and in our ability to supply 
them as fast as required. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 











21 West Street 6700 Park Ave. 
New York City \nernationa/ Montreal, Canada 

970 Tennessee st. \ MARINES PAINTS 101 Powell St 
San Francisco ivhns ene Vancouver, B. C. 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


p> There is a crying need for trained men in the many yacht building 
firms now engaged in the construction of wooden craft for the Navy. 
Charles MacAlary and William (“Bill”) Proviss, well-known builders of 
pleasure craft at Newport Harbor, haye joined the staff of the Santa Ana 
public school system and have evolved a novel training program that has 
already supplied local yards with 150 trained men who have, during their 
training program, completed six small wooden craft. Training is free in the 
vocational shipbu'lding shop and individuals sponsor and pay for the 
materials used in each craft, which becomes their property on completion, 

These sponsors have in each instance turned their craft over to the 
Coast Guard and the school has been complimented on the fast, rugged 
and able craft that have been turned out. H. F. Brinkerhoff’s Carojax was 
the first completed and she is the pride of the Coast Guard’s local patro] 
fleet. Workmen at the school did an excellent job of adding five feet to the 
stern of the Orange County patrol boat. Walton Hubbard, Jr., president 
of the South Coast Co., has sponsored a fast 40-footer now under construc- 
tion and Commander Alan Craig, of the U.S.P.S., has a 34-footer coming 
along. Craig’s craft is the latest design from the board of John L. Hacker 
and will be powered with a pair of Chrysler 152’s. 


> Boats in the service are: Frank Morgan’s 81’ Diesel cruiser Dolphin and 
John Carradine’s 64’ auxiliary schooner Bali, in the Navy. Alvin A. New- 
land, of Anaheim, bought a new Owens DeLuxe Sport Fisherman and 
promptly enlisted her in the Coast Guard. 


> The last two available Albatross Class boats have been sold and are now 
active in the racing fleet which set up some kind of a record by turning out 
in numbers for 50 successive week-ends. Wm. Stevens is the owner of No. 
24 and No. 26 is in the hands of veteran skipper Rod Burnham, of Lido 
Isle. Victor B. Sayre has bought No. 4 from Dr. M. J. Keeny, of Balboa. 
Dr. Lester C. Lowe took over No. 16 from Bud Reitz who has entered the 
Army. 


p> There are three new boats in the Gull Class. Ted Bacon, of Balboa, has 
the highest number in the Falcon Class, the new No. 42. 


> Commodore D. K. Washburn, of the Catalina Island Y.C., who has 
Geoanna, Blue Boy and Blue Moon in service with the Coast Guard, has 
bought Hi Jinz, No. 13 in the Rhodes Class, from Walton Hubbard, Jr. 
The fleet of Lyman Clinkers at Newport is assuming the aspect of a small 
boat navy with five new craft registered by new owners and a 19’ 6” and 
a 21’ boat by the Navy. 


> John Carradine has joined the Dyer Class and J. S. Barrett, of Bay 
Shores, is sporting a new 20’ Gar Wood Cabin Utility. 


> The South Coast Co. announces the sale of the last Gar Wood twin 
screw commuter available on the coast. She will be shipped to J. H. Smith, 
of Portland, Oregon, and will be used on the Columbia and Klamath rivers. 
A pair of Chrysler Royals with reduction gears furnish power. 


> DeWitt O’Brian, of Los Angeles, is berthing his new Owens DeLuxe 
Sedan Cruiser at Balboa. 


> The Southern California Speedboat Club held a top notch all-inboard 
regatta at Long Beach over Labor Day. Chuck Powell and Bill Pierce, 
in Swee’ Pea, took the Pacific One Designs into camp and cinched the season 
high point trophy for the class. Young Buddie Meyer turned in straight 
heat victories in Dinah Mite at a pace that left the rest of the fast field of 
135’s screaming for quarter. Stepping up into the 225 class, Meyer forced 
Tommy Ince, in his record holder Invader, to the limit as the latter won both 
heats with the flying Dinah Mite right on her transom. The free-for-all 
handicap, with all of the PODH’s, 135’s and 225’s on tap at once, left 
spectators speechless as Meyer nosed out Ince at the finish line by a scant 
yard after five miles of neck and neck racing. Bill Mann, driving his new 
135” Victory, flipped but was not injured. 


> With cruiser racing out for the duration, Region 12 of the A.P.B.A.is 
assisting speedboat men. Associated Speedboat Clubs are preparing plans 
for the annual championship event at Salton Sea. This year, the regatta 

be sanctioned by the A.P.B.A. as the Pacific Coast Championship for all 
outboards and inboards as well as the National Championships for Out 
board Runabouts. This will be the first regatta to be run under the new 
A.P.B.A. Racing Commission which took over outboard racing from the 
N.O.A. which has closed its offices for the duration. Arthur L. Bobrick, o 
Los Angeles, is chairman of the commission. The regatta will probably be 
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The metal for that new Tobin Bronze Shaft... 


Gusllad - MAKES TURNBUCKLE BARRELS 





oo 


For more than 50 years, in fact 
since 1885, Tobin Bronze* has 
been the overwhelming choice for 
dependable motor boat shafting... 
for these good reasons: 


er and highly resistant to 
corrosion, Tobin Bronze differs from 
substitute metals by having been thor- 
oughly worked from surface to core. 
It is a tough, fine-grained alloy stub- 
bornly resistant to fatigue and shock. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. . 





FOR WAR PLANES! 
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For the same basic reasons, tons 
of specially-treated Tobin Bronze 
are used by the Aero Supply & Mfg. 
Co., Inc., in producing the barrels 
of aeronautical turnbuckles — be- 
cause this exclusive American Brass 
Company product machines and 
threads readily, and has the re- 
quired physical properties to meet 
U.S. Army Specifications. 


The war program needs every 
pound of copper and copper-alloys 
—and there will, of course, be none 
available for pleasure boat propel- 
ler shafting. We urge you there- 
fore, to treat your Tobin Bronze 
shaft with great care...until peace 
once again makes dependable 
Tobin Bronze available for your 
boat shafting. 42128 


Anaconda Copper & Grad 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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PART 
of this 


IS 
YOURS 




















Part of this little ship belongs to you. Ever stop to think 
about it? You are helping pay for it, perhaps youor your 
son or your brother will be aboard her on patrol at sea. 
Suppose for a moment she was your command: the 
responsibility for the safety of ship and men, all yours. 


Your interest in the workmanship of every detail, the 
fitting of every auxiliary, every safety device would then 
be clear-cut even as is ours. It is a privilege as builders 
to carry this serious burden of responsibility to you 
and to our Navy. 

















Bortle Feng» \ 
All of us at the Hallicrafters That our efforts have justified 
are both proud and humble to _ the award of the famous Army- 


have important assignments in Navy “E” flag is a great honor. 
defeating America’s enemies. We shall keep it proudly flying. 


all of the hallicrafters 
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held on a new course at the Salton Sea Y.C. which has not had a race in its 
home waters since 1931. Races will be held for A, B, C, F and M Hydros, 
C Service, C Racing and F Runabouts, 135-cubic-inch, 225-cubic-inch 
(both divisions), and Pacific One Design Hydros. The Salton Sea Perpetua] 
Trophies will be at stake for all classes and the gate receipts will be turned 
into defense stamps and apportioned to the winners in each class. 


> Young Darby Metcalf won another leg on the L. G. Metcalf Memoria] 
Trophy for Snipes. In this year’s five-race series, sailed at Long Beach 
Harbor, Metcalf won with 2714 points, Francis Schwander was second 
with 2414, and H. P. Lawhorn third with 2214. 


> The Labor Day ship launching program was a gala occasion. At New- 
port, the Peyton Co. launched the first of its sub-chaser fleet; South Coast 
Co. put its eighth mine sweeper down the ways and laid the keel for another, 
At this time, each announced new contracts for more vessels. The Acker- 
man Co. laid the first keel for its 72-footers. Down at Los Angeles Harbor, 
Fellows and Stewart, also with another new contract, continued to shatter 
all records for sub-chaser construction as their fourth craft hit the water 
weeks ahead of schedule. Wilmington Boat Works launched the first 
chaser and Harbor Boat Works slipped in another. At San Diego, the San 
Diego Marine Construction Co. launched its seventh mine sweeper. Each 
yard placed the launching ceremonies in the hands of the employees for 
the day, but work proceeded as usual. 


> The Seventh Annual Flight of the Snowbirds, at Newport Harbor, 
brought out 84 entries for the six-mile race. Hal Tallmadge, of the Balboa 
Y.C., won, second place going to Walker Smith of the same club. Linda 
Lewis, of the Newport Harbor Non Calms, took third. Seymour Beek, age 
eight, and Sandra Beardslee, age seven, received the special awards for the 
youngest skippers of each sex to finish. 


> Forty-eight skippers sailed the three-day series of the Annual Newport 
Harbor Race Week. Class winners were: Rhodes 33, Harlan (“Hook”) 
Beardslee in Sea Bea; P. C. Class, Bill Brown in Silhouette; Albatross, 
Steve Titus, in Ha Ha II; Falcon, Toodie Christiansen; Snowbird, Linda 
Lewis; and Snipe, Phil Green. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> Proposed by many yacht clubs and already adopted by the St. Francis, 
is the weekly form greeting sent to members of the armed forces. An ap- 
propriate sheet, upon which members write a note or greeting, is kept in the 
men’s grill room at all times. When the sheet is filled, it is immediately sent 
to a club member in foreign service and a new one is started. In keeping 
with this spirit, the St. Francis Y.C. held open house the last Saturday 
night of August for all members in the service in this locality. 


> Bob Potter has sold his little clipper Bairn to James de Fremery who 
will take her to Clear Lake. He is already back on the water, having bought 
Harry Ochs’ Golden Gate Class boat Cry Baby which he will rename Bairn. 


> The Corinthian Y.C. Annual Cruise was held on September 6th, many 
of the boats getting up the Napa Slough in spite of Labor Day launchings 
and holiday festivities in the Vallejo Channel. This channel remains open 
to yachtsmen in spite of the Government activity except when it is closed 
by emergency order or occupied by a wild barrage balloon. 


> Lieutenant Commander Hogrefe has bought a small power boat to fill 
the gap left by his missing Sea Gal which is now gray and on net patrol off 
the Marin Islands. 


p> The daily excursions of George Oppen’s Marquita will now be taken 
under the auspices of the U.S. Navy which took her over this week. He will 
fill the gap by sailing the Farallone Clipper Jody for his son-in-law, George 
Degnan, who is now in London with the British Army. 


> Lieutenant John McCrae has been transferred back from Monterey to 
California City where he will have an opportunity to race his little clipper 
Marcia in the fall series. 


> Joy Too, Glenn Waterhouse’s well-known Pacific Coast One Design, is 
reported sold, going in the wake of his famous Star Three Star Too, in which 
he won the National Championship some years ago. 


> M. C. Fitzgerald has been transferred back to the Bay region and is 
putting his Bear boat B Girl in commission again at the Coxhead Boat 
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Ontact 


We proudly fly the Army-Navy 
“E” of all Chris-Craft factories, 


In any attack by the United Nations necessitating the transporting of 
troops from ship to shore via Landing Boats, Chris-Craft-built boats 
will inevitably play a vital role... Because of the preponderance of 
Chris-Craft production in war as in peace, you will find Chris-Craft 
where there is action... Every minutes, the great Chris-Craft 
factories launch a new military motor boat for the Army or Navy. 


*x* * CHRIS-CRAFT « « « 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 410 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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DELIVERED to Uncle Sam! 





Among the earliest of all Navy 
minesweepers on the Pacific Coast 
to be completed and delivered 
were the ‘‘100,” ‘*101” and ‘‘102” 
— first three of the series assigned 
for construction to the Astoria 
Marine Construction Company. 
They were 90 per cent or better 
completed when launched, thanks 
to a method of building originated 
in this yard. They were speedily 
constructed, thanks to a spacious, 
well-equipped and well organized 


* * 


plant, and highly skilled workers. 

Wherever their fighting duties 
take them, they’re still ‘‘our 
babies” — into each went the 
skill and honest craftsmanship 
that we hope will spell victory in 
action. Our proudest day is:still to 
come — when one of the ships 
built in this yard delivers 4 smash- 
ing blow against the enemy. 

That’s when every man in the 
plant will stick out his chest and 
say, ‘‘that’s our baby!”’ 


ASTORIA 


MARINE CONSTRUCTION 


x * 


COMPANY 


Joseph M. Dyer, President 


* Astoria, Oregon 
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-- but they're still “our babies!” 














BOATS FOR VICTORY 


Need the world-famous dependability of 


STEWART - 


WARNER 


INSTRUMENT PANELS AND FUEL PUMPS 





Electric Fuel Pump. This Stewart- 
Warner Model 110-M delivers 15 
allons of gasoline per hour on 
ess than 1 ampere current. 
brass. 6-volt or 12-volt. 








“THE ENSIGN"—for Runabouts and Cruisers. Typical of the com- 
plete Stewart-Warner line, “The Ensign” is designed for boats having 
narrow control boards. Available in mahogany, black wrinkle, or engine- 
turned finish. There is a Stewart-Warner panel to meet every requirement. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST COMPLETE MARINE CATALOG 
STEWART-WARNER 
1837 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 





Tachometers. Stewart-Warner 
tachometers, ammeters, heat in- 
dicators, and gauges are famous 
for accuracy. Meet United States 
Navy quality standards. 
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Works. The Bear boat Goldilocks, now also at Coxhead’s, was dismasted « 
short time ago in a collision with Lillis. 


> The Corinthian Y.C. Old Timers race was won by Bruno Kaufiner, 
sailing the Bird boat Teal. 


> Anderson and Cristofani were among the shipyards launching vessels 
over Labor Day when they put an Army patrol boat in the water. Stephens 
Brothers, in Stockton, also announce the completion of several of the patro] 
boats they are building for the Navy. They have been awarded contracts 
for twelve more craft of a similar type. 


> The deep water channel which the Government is dredging into the 
Bechtel shipyards in Richardson Bay will reflect to the good of yachtsmen 
for many years to come. It establishes a deep water channel past the 
Sausalito Municipal Yacht Harbor and into the various boat yards along 
the west shore of Richardson Bay, including Madden and Lewis. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Commodore Bill Croucher, of the Sodus Bay Y.C., has won the Robin 
Class championship for the third year with his sloop Rampage. Kemper 
Bloomer, skipper of Question III, forced the issue most of the time and was 
runner-up. 

Out of a dozen or so Snipes that raced this season, Dave Bellamy, Jr., 
was victor over his nearest opponents, Bruce Huston and Bill Holmes. 

An August Bond Party, attended by sailors and their friends, netted 
enough to buy several Victory Bonds in the name of the Sodus Bay Y.C. 
Admission to the party was War Savings Stamps. 

Racing continued through September, the Paton Trophy and the Com- 
modore’s Trophy being sailed for. 


> The Club Snipe championship was won at the Nine Mile Point Y.C. 
this season by George Glenn, with Jack Moxon and Nelson Grabbenstetter 
second and third. It was a series full of keen competition with a different 
contender for top place practically every week-end and was settled only on 
the last day. 

Not satisfied with the club championship alone, Glenn also won the 
Clifton Baker Trophy, hands down, with three firsts. 

Sailing continued at Nine Mile throughout September, a handicap series 
being the main attraction. 


> Herb Sinnhoffer, of Algonquin, won the club’s Lightning Class cham- 
pionship with Bill Straub second. The latest Lightning to be added to 
Algonquin’s fleet belongs to Doris Ashe, former Comet skipper. The 
Lightnings are causing a lot of interest on the bay as they are the first 
boats to have spinnakers. ~ 

Algonquin lays claim to having the oldest active Comet skipper in the 
country. Earl O. Brown, 75 years old and also an ice boat skipper of note, 
took third place in the spring series in a field of fourteen boats. A year ago, 
Brown was awarded the Commodore’s Trophy for having done most for 
the club. His interest and activity at Algonquin have not slowed down in 
the past year. 


> It is with deep regret that we note the passing of Charles Van Voorhis. 
He will be deeply missed, not only by Rochester Y.C. members but by his 
many yachting friends from clubs all over the lake, for his genial personality 
and his ability as a skipper. Mr. Van Voorhis was one of the oldest members 
of the Rochester Y.C. and sailed aboard Genessee in the first Canada’s Cup 
Race. He was active in yachting circles until shortly before his death. 
“Charlie Van,” as he was fondly known all over the lake, will not soon be 
forgotten. 

The Rochester Power Squadron, now in its fifth year, opened another 
class in Elementary Piloting in September. The squadron has a member- 
ship of over a hundred, twenty of the number being in the armed forces. 

Once again George Ford won the R.Y.C. Championship in the Interna- 
tional 14’ Dinghy Class which he founded in this country. Second place 
went to Virginia Cole. “‘Ginny,’”’ who formerly crewed for her brother, has 
been handling her boat ably this summer and has been a menace to those 
who felt that girls weren’t able skippers. Lew Howard, our commuting 
skipper from Buffalo, took third. 

The girls, as a matter of fact, are becoming more prominent in racing 
circles at the R.Y.C. all the time. There are two skippers in the Dinghy 
Division, Helen Ancona and Ginny Cole. Betty Angle and Eileen Erdle are 
regular crews for their husbands in the Dinghy Class, with Peach Clapp 
pinch hitting occasionally. In the Star Class, Loie Dale has crewed for her 
father for two seasons and, incidentally, they were fourteenth boat in the 
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| ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT SHIPYARDS 


It is a privilege to devote a portion of our facilities to the construction 
of Navy mine sweepers. Modern construction methods combined with 


complete equipment enable us to “Keep ’em Sliding” at a fast pace. 


In addition, our large drydock, cranes and extensive ways are working 
day and night on large Navy ships of all types. This largest and best- 


| equipped plant in the South is dedicated to the cause of Victory on 
| the seas. 


Ne | 


TAMPA SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, INC. 


| TAMPA, FLORIDA 









Sciteh face foatherd- 


Scotch-wise folks emphatically 
say that what you learn about 
Scotch whisky from Teacher’s 
is all you really need to know... 


WA the 
} 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND FOOD CARRIERS 
They're Both Important to Victory 





Tet you find U. S. Sailors and Flying 
Men, CRUSADER Stainless will be in evi- 
dence — CRUSADER Galley Tubs for our 
Navy—CRUSADER Food Containers for our Flying Fortresses—only 
two of the many CRUSADER articles used by all Service Departments. 






Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


us 


And the required speed up in CRUSADER productivity will mean a 
better CRUSADER product for you when Victory has been won. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. _,¢% 


3a SO OS US 


. 
oo haw ww 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK 








SOLE U. S$. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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BOOK YOUR 


WINTER STORAGE 


NOW 


* Although we are heavily engaged in con- 
struction for Uncle Sam and our facilities are at 
peak production, we have provided additional 
facilities for properly handling your boat this 


winter. 





35 MINUTE PARKWAY ROUTE FROM NEW YORK CITY 








COMPLETE SHIPYARD SERVICE PaaS 
FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS SCRIPPS MARINE ENGINES 
SAFEST and MOST MODERN WAUKESHA HESSELMAN 
EQUIPMENT OIL ENGINES 
Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers soi wine 








WM. EDGAR JOHN 
a4 ASSOCIATES, dvr 


MILTON POINT RYE NEW YORK 


YACHT BUILDERS and ENGINEERS * Marine Railways— Repairs — Storage 


PHONE RYE 26 














fire damages your boat this year, you may 
have to lay it up for the duration, lacking 
replacement materials. So keep your fire 
extinguishers in shape. 





How long since the portable extinguishers 
have been checked and conditioned? k at 


; : the nameplate for complete maintenance 
extinguishers the _nemep P 

How about your built-in Kidde extinguishing 

need regular system? Has it been weighed and inspected this 

. year? Call your local Kidde representative, or 

attention et in touch with your boatyard. At all events, 





on’t take chances with fire! 








GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 


finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Long Island City, N. ¥. 
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Star Class Internationals and unique in being the only father-daughter 
combination. Helen Marth, who has been doing some crewing for Peck 
Farley in his Star, has been taken over by Oc Marth as regular crew. Helen 
Baird crews not only on her husband’s “R” but finds herself equally at 
home in a Six-Metre. Earl Snyder has gotten a Dyer Dink for his wife Jo 
and her bright red sail can be seen in quieter waters most any time Ear! is 
out there in the big stuff with his Six-Metre. 

In the Six-Metre Club Championship series, another veteran skipper, 
Rooney Castle, sailing Stork, came off with top honors. Earl Snyder, in 
Djinn, took second and Johnny Heinrich, in Jill, third. 

Dr. Clarence Shepard has left for military service with the Army Medical 
Corps and has sold Zephyr out of the club. 

Greely Strickland, yard superintendent, the man without whom none of 
us could get along, has fashioned a handsome mahogany plaque to be hung 
in the clubhouse. It bears the names of all members in the services. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p> The fourth annual Hommel Trophy race, from Rocky River to Put- 
in-Bay, under auspices of the Cleveland Y.C., brought to a close the racing 
season of the South Shore, as far as long distance cruising races are con- 
cerned. With the single exception of the remaining races for Class R sloops, 
all racing will be confined to the smaller classes for the rest of the season. 

Falcon II, owned by R. H. Bostwick, a former commodore of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., took the Hommel Trophy in a closely fought contest. The 
race was a two-stage event, the boats leaving Rocky River on Saturday 
afternoon for Vermilion, staying there overnight and then racing to Put- 
in-Bay on Sunday. The leg from Rocky River to Vermilion was a tough 
one, with a dead beat to windward for four hours and then a soft spot which 
left the boats becalmed for hours. Falcon IJ was first to arrive at Ver- 
milion, with Tom Jones’ Cheemaun II, Rhodes 27, in second place; Baga- 
telle, Larry James’ Fishers Island cutter, in third place; Florence D, Nev. 
Foster’s Week-Ender, fourth, and Playboy, Jim Kopak’s Trivet, skippered 
by Ahto Walters, in fifth place. On corrected time on the run to Vermilion 
the order was Falcon II, Playboy, Cheemaun II, Florence D and Bagatelle. 
The other four starters came in under power. 

The final stage to Put-in-Bay was a fine spinnaker run to South Bass 
Island, via the South Channel, then a broad reach to the finish line off 
Gibraltar Island at Put-in-Bay. The fleet was well bunched and made fast 
time. Falcon II finished first and saved her time on Cheemaun II, second 
to finish, by only 36 seconds. Playboy was third on corrected time, with 
Florence D fourth and Bagatelle, scratch boat, fifth. 


> One of the high spots of the season at the Mentor Harbor Y.C. was the 
Inter-Fleet race on September 6th, with four picked skippers from the 
Inter-Lake, GL 21, Lightning and Snipe fleets racing in Inter-Lake sloops. 
The boats were drawn by lot and no skipper was allowed to sail his own. 
Competition was keen but the Inter-Lake skippers made a clean sweep, 
Norman Cole, Larry Easley, Norman Paquin and Dick Newpher, finishing 
in-order. 


> The surprise of the season at the Cleveland Y.C. in the past few weeks 
has been the sensational winning streak of Doress, Ray St. John’s Class R 
sloop. Doress broke her stick early in the summer and was out of competi- 
tion till late in July. Since then, she has won three straight races in club 
competition, the long distance race to Mentor Harbor and a first at the 
Mentor Harbor Y.C. regatta. Apparently the new stick is good! 


> Commodore Ferd Fischer, Vermilion Y.C., owner of the 40’ motor-sailer 
Swallow, has bought Harry Bracken’s National One Design, with V. H. 
Waite of the same club as co-owner. The story is that the boat was bought 
for their sons but chances are that the fathers intend to do some sailing 
themselves. 


> Don Bever, of the Cleveland Y.C., won the Star club championship over 
Gordon Beck by one tenth of a point. This is his first year with the Stars. 


> The City of Cleveland has contractors at work on the breakwater of the 
sewage disposal plant at White City. This will create a new boat harbor 
with capacity for at least 150 small craft. The White City Y.C., which was 
dispossessed of its former basin last spring, will have charge of the new 
harbor which will be finished sometime this month. 


> Jerry Doyle, past commodore of the Forest City Y.C., owner of the fast 
cruiser Ho-Hum, deserves special citation. He has been on hand at every 
club regatta on the South Shore and to date has to his credit 18 rescues of 
small boats. In the Hommel Trophy race over the Labor Day week-end, 
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V O S S has been known for over 


fifty years for the ability to turn out emergency work 


with speed and precision. 








At the present time our entire capacity is devoted to 
producing finished materials for the Navy. Voss has 


turned out shafting, rudders and couplings for several 












types of U. S. Naval vessels. Among our clients are 
| several score of America’s leading yacht builders who 


are now producing for Victory. 


for Victory. If you have a production problem write, 


wire or ‘phone. 


Among the firms using our facilities are: 


Rice Bros. Corp. 

Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc. 

W. A. Robinson, Inc. 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 

Luders Marine Const. Co. 

C. Hiltebrant Dry Dock Co. 
Julius Petersen 

Greenport Basin & Const. Co. 
Wheeler Shipbldg. Co. 
Robert Jacob, Inc. 

Henry B. Nevins 

Vinyard Shipbldg. Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Zenith Dredge Co. 


Annapolis Yacht Yard 

Elizabeth City Shipyard 

Mathis Yacht Bidg. Co. 

Barbour Boat Works 

Daytona Beach Boat Works 

Dachel Carter Shipblidg. Corp. 

Bellingham Marine Railway & 
Boat Bidg. Co. 

Stadium Yacht Basin 

Dekom Shipbldg. Corp. 

Owens Yacht Yard 

Abrams Shipyard 

Gibbs Gas Engine Co. 
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So Shits Cane Pls tne the Vaght 


A black form on the night horizon. A radio signal is followed by the whir of 
wings ... and the silence broken by the thunder of bombs that drown an- 
other Axis prowler. 

Patrolling off-shore waters is only one part of the courageous wartime 
task handled by the U. S. Coast Guard, the Coast Guard Reserve and the Aux- 
iliary. Here, Universal 100% Marine Motors are on constant duty today. 

So it must be until this ugly job is finished — until Victory is won and our 
waters are free again. Then, the finest engineering skills that are so busy 
giving these motors superlative speed, stamina and reliability, will once more 
be devoted to making boating a pleasure — a 
with motors that are built for the sea, not con- bres ‘cal 
verted for it! 100 MAR NE MOTORS 
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but ready to serve you 


when conditions change 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER, NEW JERSEY 
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The U. S. Coast Guard selected Panish Controls for 125 new Patrol Cutters: 
The Panish Control System accomplishes split-second maneuverability with 
definitely foolproof operation. The pilot manual ‘‘orders” are executed with 
speed, precision and complete elimination of the human element. The last word 
in remote engine controls. A New Development by .. . 


Panish Controls, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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he accompanied the racing boats and acted as starter at Vermilion and 
judge at the finish at Put-in-Bay. 


> Roamer II, 55’ Chris-Craft cruiser, formerly owned by the late Com- 
modore L. H. Greve of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has been taken over by 
the Coast Guard for East Coast service. 


> Dudley K. Henderson, of Clifton Park Lagoons, has sold his 26’ 
Richardson cruiser Nyx to James Critchlow, of Lakewood, Ohio... . 
Elmer W. Fetzer, of Rocky River, has bought Dr. E. H. Heil’s 35’ Chris- 
Craft Gretchie II. . . . Lou E. Wells, of Cleveland, founder of Vermilion 
Lagoons, has purchased Bob Laughlin’s Star Trilby II. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> With a blush of modesty, this scribe reports that on Sunday, August 
30th, the first summer dinghy racing season of the I.C.Y.R.A. was con- 
cluded at M.I.T. with the launching of competition for a new trophy 
grandiosely named the ‘Lieutenant Leonard M. Fowle Trophy.” The 
writer was under the impression one had to die, or least retire, to be so 
honored (perhaps it is a hint), but he is, nevertheless, duly appreciative of 
the thoughtfulness of the members of the I.C.Y.R.A. in recognizing small 
past services by placing in competition this handsome plaque featuring 
half-models of the M.1.T., Community, International 12-foot, and Class 
D Dinghies. 


> For the second time in two weeks, the weather and competition lived 
up to the festiveness of the hour. Fine easterly breezes blew down the 
Charles when five colleges engaged in a spirited battle. Harvard has a 
wealth of good dinghy sailors but, lacking the services of Commodore Dave 
Noyes, Crimson tasted its first dinghy defeat in four starts when the 
M.L.T. crews, after a series of disheartening defeats by narrow margins in 
the past year, gave the Harvard team an unexpected setback. Harvard 
had to be content with third place as Holy Cross finished second. Only 
nine points separated the first three of 14 entries. Tech scored 222, Holy 
Cross 219, and Harvard 213, Coast Guard and Dartmouth being tied for 
fourth at 196 each. Other scores were: Boston College, 175; Bowdoin, 168; 
Northeastern, 154; Brown, 152; Williams, 112; Rhode Island, 90; Cornell, 
87; New Hampshire, 52; and Middlebury, 51. 

The hero of the Tech triumph was a senior, Maurice Evans, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., who had never before shone in intercollegiate competition. He 
was high point scorer with 128 points. His running mate was an unrelated 
namesake, Ralph Evans, who handled the first division assignment to 
gather 94 points. “Maury” Evans had such a wide lead in the second di- 
vision, in which he outscored Jim McSorley, of Boston College, 111, George 
O’Day, of Harvard, 108, and Arthur Ogden, of Holy Cross, 107, that the 
Tech team had a few points to spare even though Ralph Evans finished only 
fifth in the first division. In this, the leading scorers were Tom Macdonald, 
Holy Cross, 112; Charlie Daniel, Coast Guard, 108; John Burton, Har- 
vard, 105; and “Bus” Mosbacher, Dartmouth, 103. 


> It is with regret that past and present members of the I.C.Y.R.A. will 
learn of the death in action of Capt. Myles Fox, U.S.M.C., while leading 
his men in the attack on the Solomon Islands. Fox, Williams ’40, is the 
first young man prominent in intercollegiate yachting to give his life 
to his country, although George Pollak, M.I.T.’s 1940 commodore, was 
reported missing after the Japanese conquest of the Philippines. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A. has appointed a sub-committee, comprised of Emil 
Mosbacher, Jr., Dartmouth, David C. Noyes, Jr., Harvard, Lieut. Walter 
C. Wood, Coast Guard, Lieut. Leonard M. Fowle, Secretary of the 
I.C.Y.R.A., and President Richard W. Besse, Yale, to report on rule viola- 
tions, protests, and appeals. There has been an epidemic of “‘unprotested 
barging”’ in recent events and an increasing tendency not to withdraw 
voluntarily after fouls have been committed. It is hoped to correct these 
evils speedily. 


p> The I.C.Y.R.A. is planning a normal fall racing season. Although the 
schedule is still tentative, the big event will be the second annual open 
intercollegiate regatta for the Schell Trophy, to be held at M.L.T., on 
Nov. Ist. Other dates that are reasonably settled are Oct. 11th or 12th, 
Greater Boston Intercollegiates, at Harvard; Oct. 18th, Jack Wood Trophy 
on Charles River; Oct. 25th, New England Associate Member Champion- 
ships, at Boston College; Oct. 25th, Regatta on the Thames with Coast 
Guard, Dartmouth, Harvard, and Yale. 


o The Executive Committee has appointed Commodore George B. Darby, 
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a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
solve many yachtsmen’s 
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kling beauty and lasting pro- 
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Devoe & Raynolds 
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III, of the Drexel Tech 8.C., and James F. McSorley, Jr., seeretary of the 
Boston College Y.C., to act, respectively, as the Middle Atlantic and New 
England District chairmen of the Associate Member Sailing Committee of 
the Association. They will arrange the details and management of the fall 
sailings of the Associate Member Championships in their districts. 


> The Bowdoin College Y.C. has filed notice of its intention to apply for 
Associate Membership in time to be eligible for the New England Fall 
Championships. As a result, Bowdoin was invited to participate in both 
the Danmark Trophy and the Lieut. Fowle Trophy regattas, in which their 
crews made a respectable showing for newcomers. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Milwaukee has been turning out fine racing skippers for a long time but 
when the Milwaukee boys took 17 out of 18 trophies in the National One 
Design races at Michigan City and at Muskegon, they broke some sort of 
record. August 15th and 16th, at Michigan City, they took the first three 
places in the Great Lakes Championship. First, Gerrit Foster; second, Ken 
Drewry; third, Roman Osmanski. (Michigan City, just to keep the record 
straight, took the next four places.) Then at Muskegon, in the National 
Championship, they took everything except first in one heat. As an indica- 
tion of weather changes, in one of these races the winning time was 58:56; 
in another, 3:48:58. 

The National Championship for the National One Designs was raced 
August 21st, 22nd and 23rd at Muskegon. Joe and Billy Schoendorf, sailing 
with their mother, took the championship with a first and two seconds. 
Second and third places went to Gerrit Foster and Ken Drewry, respec- 
tively. Mrs. Foster crewed for Gerrit. 


p> The Columbia Y.C. Ladies Skipper Race was run in a smart breeze. In 
the Cruising Division, Onaway, with Mrs. Burt Billheimer at the stick, took 
first, while first in the Racing Division was won by Hope with Tiny Mel- 
licent as skipper. 


> The Tri-State Race (Chicago to St. Joseph to Michigan City to Chi- 
cago) takes the racers to three states and is sponsored by three yacht 
clubs. The first leg, sponsored by Columbia Y.C., saw Pirie’s Onaway win 
the George H. Spies Cruising Trophy and Wheeler’s Colleen win the Fred 
D. Porter Racing Trophy. 

The second leg, from St. Joseph to Michigan City, was sponsored by 
Chicago Y.C. Benedict’s Southern Cross took top place in the cruising and 
Stephenson’s Stephia in the racing division. 

Jackson Park Y.C. sponsored the third leg, from Michigan City to 
Chicago. The Commodore Noble Trophy went to Milton Friend’s Betty 
Bro for the fastest elapsed time. Betty Bro took the time prize on this leg 
for the Cruising Division and Bates’ Patsy the Universal Time Prize. 
About 45 yachts competed in this three-day 128-mile race series over 
Labor Day week-end. 


> The Raymond Brothers, of Sheridan Shore Y.C., won the Shipping 
Board Trophy in the annual three-day Chicago Y.C. Star series, off Bel- 
mont Harbor, September 5th to 7th, Harry Nye and Bert Williams being 
tied for second. 


> For the third year on Green Bay, Fish Creek Y.C. and Ephraim Y.C. 
three-boat Sea Gull teams sailed for the Peninsula Arts Association Cup. 
Each club had won once. Ephraim, defending, won by a narrow margin. 
Friedman, Post and Carl for Fish Creek; Davis, Butler and Davis for 
Ephraim. 


> Rinette III, the 22-Square-Metre recently bought by Roger Williams of 
the M & M Y.C., a consistent winner this summer, was sold to Francis 
Boyce, of Escanaba. Commodore Manning Hodgdon sold his Herreshoff 
cutter Sally to Milwaukee, Bryce Hess sold his Beaver. Among many others, 
L. T. Rountree’s Marlyn and Ralph Friedman’s T'amaris have been taken 
over by the government. 


> Small boat racing seems to be growing in volume and in quantity all 
about the lake. Chicago Corinthian Y.C., for example, has a most active 
fleet of a variety of classes. At Jackson Park, the Condor Class is racing 
weekly. 


> Starting October 6th, the Great Lakes Cruising Club will offer its fourth 
course in Piloting, Dead Reckoning and Celestial Navigation, covering a 
period of sixteen weeks. The first three classes enrolled a total of 312 stu- 
dents. Many of these were in the Navy or Coast Guard when they en- 
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Chronometers 
and Sextants 


WANTED! 





Authorized by the Navy Depart- 
ment to procure them, we will pay 
you a fair price for your chronom- 
eter... regardless of its condi- 
tion. Also for chronometer clocks 
and sextants. A fair price guaran- 
teed. No obligation on your part. 


Our expert mechanics are specially 
trained for the intricate repair work 
required. After being completely 
overhauled, chronometers, etc., are 
then turned over to the government at 
the Navy’s appraised valuation. 


tee 


Chronometer and complicated time 
piece repairing is our specialty. 
Inquiries solicited 


oe 


Ship today, mailing coupon below. Fair price guar- 
anteed. No obligation on your part 


Roth Bros. Chronometer Co. 
104 East 23rd St., New York City Y 


Gentlemen: Realizing the Navy needs every 
available chronometer, sextant, etc. I am 
shipping you the following: 


Danke GOOG DIGOREES bs xian cer daneccccocectes 
My estimate of its value is...........0e0e0 


It is understood that if, in your opinion, above 
is worth moce than my estimate I will be paid 
accordingly. If your estimate is less, I will be 
informed and if we do not agree on a price, 
chronometer or cther instrument will be 
returned to me at your expense. 
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rolled; others in the classes have since joined one or another of the services, 
This club has performed a major service in the war effort and its volunteer 
unpaid instructors, paper markers and committee members have given a 
tremendous amount of time to carry through the large group of students. 


> The Chicago Y.C. is reviving the Virginia Trophy for ‘“Q” boats. This 
cup has not been raced for in a number of years but, with the increased 
number of “Q’s” in competition, this will again become an important race, 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> Maurice L. Cousins, proprietor of the Webber Cove Boat Yard, East 
Blue Hill, has been named regional vice president of the recently formed 
National Boatbuilders’ Association. The region in which he will be active 
on behalf of the Association is understood to encompass Maine, New 
Hampshire, and the Massachusetts coast north of Boston. His own Web- 
ber Cove organization is now one of three boatyards making up the Maine 
Boatyards Association, Inc., which is building 72’ British motor launches, 
The other two are the Mt. Desert Boat Yard, Inc., of Somesville, and the 
L. 8. Thorsen Corp., at Ellsworth. 


> The war nearly blasted organized racing completely out of Down East 
waters this summer, save for the Northeast Harbor fleet which maintained 
a racing schedule throughout July and August. About thirty of the fleet’s 
racing craft were in commission, largest representation being in the “A” 
and the International classes. Despite the war clouds, Northeast went 
ahead and launched its plan, developed last year, to encourage and teach 
youngsters the rudiments of sailing and seamanship. “ Bull’s-eyes” were 
used as trainers, serving as wartime substitutes for the 16’ Alden center- 
boarders originally contemplated for the purpose. 


> Reports from Camden, operations base of Captain Frank Swift’s 
cruise-coasters, state that upwards of twenty-five yachtsmen from the 
Long Island Sound vicinity have substituted a week or two aboard one of 
the Cap’n’s “‘vessils” for their annual forays into Maine waters. Swift has 
recently added some “‘class”’ to his fleet of typical Down East two-stickers 
by acquiring the schooner yacht Indra from A. L. Anderson, of Camden. 


> September 5th marked a big day on Mt. Desert Island, the cause there- 
for being the presentation of a joint Army-Navy “‘E” to the Southwest 
Boat Corp., and the Manset Boat Yard, Henry R. Hinckley’s two organi- 
zations at Southwest Harbor. Col. C. C. Stokely, U.S.A., presented, 
Hinckley received. Dignitaries present, besides Col. Stokely included 
Lieut. Godfrey M. Downer, U.S.N., Lieut. Robert Kretschmar, U.S.A., 
and Maine’s member of the Naval Affairs and the Truman committees, 
Senator Ralph O. Brewster. 


> Latest commercial fisherman to be launched in Maine left the ways of 
her builders, the Morse Shipbuilding Co., of Thomaston, on August 26th. 
She is the John G. Murley. This is the third Morse-built dragger to bear 
the Murley name. 


> Six more Luders-designed yawls are scheduled to be built in Maine for 
the Naval Academy. These are 44-footers, members of the Intrepid Class. 
Three will be built by the Mt. Desert Boat Yard in its yard at the head of 
Somes’ Sound, the remainder being a job for the Manset Boat Yard. Manset 
has just put the last of a prior order for three of these boats into the water. 


> WhyIsIt . . . That the Cruising Club’s blue and white burgee seemed 
most conspicuous among the few yachts venturing a Maine cruise this 
summer? . . . That there are no clothes more becoming a man than the 
Navy’s blue and gold? . . . That certain Ellsworth Y. C. members didn’t 
attend Commodore Gilbert Sheldon’s extra-special party at his Toddy 
Pond summer camp? Couldn’t they get bail? ... That men named 
Dionne seem to have a knack for quantity production? First, there was that 
famous incident in Ontario a few years back. Now along comes another 
Dionne, Henry by name, who breaks the world’s rivet driving record by 
smacking 3701 rivets into a Liberty ship hull in 7 hours 37 minutes. That's 
225 more than the previous record. This latest Dionne feat was accom- 
plished in the Todd-Bath shipyard at South Portland, on August 15th. 
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SALUTE 
TO THE CGR! 


We proudly salute the Coast Guard Reserve! 
Side by side with the U. S. Coast Guard, the 
Navy and the Army, these volunteers from 
all walks of life stand vigilant against enemy 
infiltration and sabotage — safeguarding the 
thousands of miles of American shoreline. 



















































. Should the enemy ever attack in force, they is “Eyes Right” Has Never 
will find the C G R as eager for battle as a M So Much To A : 

* swarm of fighting hornets. We join with * eant uc oO America 
American boat and engine builders in’ salut- Every job in Production for Victory calls for top 
ing these intrepid guardians of our shores. visual efficiency. Upon the skill and training of the 
And not the least of our pride in the CGR nation’s thousands of eyesight specialists rests the 
stant es £ thei d nena responsibility of forestalling eyestrain as an uncon- 
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craft are—and always have been—equipped A BAUSCH & LOMB As a maker of ophthalmic products—the instru- 
with W-C “Dependable” Marine Hardware. BINOCULA R? ments used in the scientific examination of the human 

Pooseaies ans oe the eye, the spectacle lenses and frames which these 
‘ now at che highest point in —— peach! Lomb has an important 
W ausch & Lomb history. But part in America’s war effort. 

ilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. pc lye Praline at er In the development and manufacture of actual 
h : for Democracy, comes first. fighting equipment, such as range finders, aerial height 
10 South Main Street OA gel ee sony ll finders, binoculars, aerial map-making equipment, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT use will again be made avail- Bausch & Lomb is serving the Armed Forces directly. 
j oot Me See. sperneen At the same time, Bausch & Lomb is providing optical 
Established 1847 a, glass and special instruments required by other manu- 

facturers in filling military needs. 
«QO « BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Hundreds of small wooden boats for the Army are being turned out by 
the Gibbs-Harrison Marine Co., of Hialeah. These light plywood skifis, 
used for crossing rivers and landing on shallow beaches, can be carried on 
trucks in nests of ten. They carry seven men with full fighting equipment. 
A War Department contract has also been awarded to Richard L. Beren- 
son, of Miami, for small cabin cruisers. The Crosley Marine Co. here has 
standardized on a 10’ plastic dinghy suitable for sail, outboard or oars, and 
a 15’ Watersprite runabout with water-cooled Lauson inboard motor. At 
Jacksonville, 8. P. Gale has been made production manager for the new St. 
Johns Shipbuilding Co. 


> The second war vessel to be launched within six weeks went down the 
ways of the Savannah Machine and Foundry Co. in mid-August. This was 
the U.S.S. Threat, a seagoing mine sweeper and sister ship to the U.S.S. 
Symbol, first combat vessel built here since the Civil War. Ten minutes be- 
fore the launching of the SC 697, at the Daytona Beach Boat Works, the 
keel for another sub-chaser was laid. They were launching the sixth and 
starting the first of a new group of seven. Admiral James L. Kaufman, com- 
manding the Gulf Sea Frontier, reported that one of the sub-chasers built 
here had recently returned in excellent condition from a 4000-mile cruise. 


> News accounts reported that the Roebling “ Alligator” amphibian tanks 
built for the Navy were used in the Solomon Islands offensive. They are 
put out by the Food Products Company, of Lakeland, and this factory was 
awarded the Army-Navy ‘‘E” in August. Two days later, the Army-Navy 
“EE,” was given to the Miami Shipbuilding Corp. for its deliveries of air- 
craft rescue boats. The working force, which had increased from 200 in 
March to around 800, were all given personal ‘‘E” emblems. 


> Phillip R. Mallory, from Miami Beach, whose big motor-sailer Mystic 
was recently taken over by the Navy, has a new boat, a motor cruiser 
named Mystic Five. Now cruising on the Great Lakes, he will return to 
Florida via the Mississippi River and the Gulf. Arthur Serra of the Bis- 
cayne Bay Y.C., has given his motor cruiser Atlantida to the Red Cross. 
Proceeds from the sale of the boat will go to establish a chapter house in 
Miami. The Biscayne Bay sightseeing boat Seven Seas has been taken up 
the St. Johns River for use as military ferry between Jacksonville and the 
Naval Air Station. The Bradenton-St. Petersburg ferry has been com- 
mandeered as an Army ferry between McDill Field and Tampa. 


> The Navy has signed up the Houston sailors Dudley C. Sharp and 
Ernest Fay as lieutenants on duty at Miami. Sharp owns the yaw] Gulf 
Stream, winner of the 1941 Havana Race. Finishing up at the sub-chaser 
school in Miami is Slade Dale, boatyard owner from Barnegat Bay. Ches- 
ter A. Bentley, who directed the A.P.B.A. group cruises from New York 
to Florida, is with the Eleco Works as test skipper for the motor torpedo 
boats. Hubert Allyn, boating and fishing editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times, is now an instructor in the Naval Diesel engine school at Cleveland. 
Bill Fagan, whose fishing cruiser Florida Cracker has taken a lot of tuna 
and marlin from Bimini waters, is now in the Army Transport Service. 


Captain Howard H. J. Benson, U.S.N., who as head of the seamanship 
department at the Naval Academy did a great deal to stimulate sailing 
races and participation in ocean cruising events by the midshipmen, has 
come south as chief of staff of the Seventh Naval District. The Coast 
Guard is swearing in “horse marines” as seamen in the Auxiliary. The 
purpose is an organized beach patrol guarding against the landing of any 
more saboteurs and covering the shore line from Cape Florida to Palm 
Beach. All services, as well as horses, saddles, barns, etc., are on a volun- 
teer no-pay basis but the government is furnishing uniforms, guns and am- 
munition. Dr. George E. Woolward has been the civilian organizer of the 
horsemen, some of whom have come down from Tennessee and Missout!. 
In the interest of more effective defense, twelve bridges over the inland 
waterway have been closed to all traffic. The spans are left open to facili- 
tate the movement of boats. 
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Complete HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS for SMALL SHIPS 


The No. 400 Preferred Hot Water Heater is designed to furnish heat and hot 






water on small ships where the production of maximum capacity in the minimum 

space available is essential. This generating unit equipped with circulators, con- 
vectors and all essential valves and piping is available as a complete unit in one package 
for your heating needs. It is also ideally fitted to supply domestic service hot water 
in conjunction with the heating system. 


The Preferred Model 800-T Hot Water Heater is similar in design to the 400 
but of considerably larger capacity. 


Model 400 Heater 
These heaters are all equipped with our Preferred Fractional Gallonage Oil Burner, Model D, Size O. 


Write for our new Bulletin No. 450 describing in detail capacities and applications of these units. 


We are the largest supplier to the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission of high quality, 
heavy duty, oil fired ranges and bake ovens which are made in several essential sizes and models 


WRITE FOR DETAILED LITERATURE 


PREFERRED UTILITIES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
33 West 60th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT. 
SEAM COMPOSITIONS 
hifed shifty ardd 


ne Naval Construction NOW 
TO HELP WIN THIS WAR 


* 


When it's over, we'll again 
be working 





Mm WRITE for 
AND COMPOSITE BOAT sla 


DESCRIBING THE USES OF 100% FOR YOU 


14 GREAT PRODUCTS 
KUHLS And we'll be better able 


See FLOATING gata’ than ever to serve you 
eon. eg te aa 
vow i HENRY C. GREBE CO. 
H. B. FRED 3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
GLUES-CEMENTS PRESERVATIVES 
65th STREET & 3rd AVENUE BROOKLYN. N.Y 
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VO/PER-VICTORY 


Built in America 









In Our Country's 


Service for the DURATION 


. At Your Service 


THEREAFTER 








MARINE OFFICE 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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MARINE FINISHES 
YACHT PAINTS — WAR GRAYS 


FOR PLEASURE CRAFT — FOR FIGHTING VESSELS 


FINE QUALITY PAINTS PLANNED TO KEEP BOATS IN CONDITION AND IN 
SERVICE WITH A MINIMUM OF ATTENTION 


WHEN YOU USE RUMFORD WE GAIN A FRIEND 
Write for Free color book to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 


~ 














FoR POWER SUPPLIES 
Remember 


ELECTRONIC 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 
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“Purrpoise,” a cruiser designed and built by Alexander Knute, of College 
Point, N. Y., is 24’ O” in length over all. Planking, deck and bulkheads are of 
waterproof plywood. She carries 1200 pounds of outside ballast. A converted 
Austin engine furnishes auxiliary power 


WITH THE U. S. COAST GUARD 
AUXILIARY 


p> At Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, the Coast Guard Auxiliary is going great 
guns. At a meeting held August 12th, many boat-owning club members 
showed their approval by filing applications with Donald Welch, Com- 
mander of the Sodus Flotilla. 


> The Vermilion, Ohio, flotilla of the U.S.C.G.R.T. has signed up more 
than 70 members. Commodore Ferd Fischer, of the Vermilion Y.C., and 
Past Commodore Paul Mitchell, have both been sworn in as lieutenants, 
junior grade. 


> George Stroble, Seattle Y.C., who recently sold his 32’ cruiser Winifred 
C., to W. M. Van Der Volgen, Seattle, has acquired the 42’ cruiser Victoria, 
and he has the craft in CGA Flotilla No. 24. 


> Roy W. Corbett, vice commodore and dispatcher of Coast Guard Auxili- 
ary Flotilla No. 24, Thirteenth Naval District, is justly proud these days 
of his fleet. This “just pride” springs from the fact that with 48 boats, 
No. 24 is the largest flotilla in the Pacific Northwest. All boats in the group 
fly the burgee of the Seattle Y.C. 


> Among the recent additions to the flotilla are Harry Fay’s 60’ power 
yacht Partridge, with Caterpillar Diesel power; Ralph James’ 36’ cruiser 
Lady Grace; Lawrence Calvert’s brand-new 38’ Chris-Craft Starlight; 
F. M. (“Pete”) Higgins’ 32’ cruiser Mitoy; L. A. Robinson’s 38’ Robbie; 
O. D. Fisher’s 67’ yacht Sea Rest with twin 165 hp. Gray Diesels; Captain 
Wallace Langley’s 65-footer Casco; Stanly Donogh’s 62’ cruiser Shor- 
leave; Fred Clarke’s 50’ H. C. Hanson-designed motor-sailer Nor’wester; 
Jack Power’s Trimmership Maidie, a 49-footer; Dr. Charles B. Ward’s new 
50’ cruiser Isla May, with 165 hp. Gray Diesel; and Norman Bost’s 42’ 
cruiser Silver Spray. This flotilla alone accounted for $67,000 in war 
bonds on Coast Guard day at Victory Square, Seattle, in August. 


> When a power boat man goes in for sail yachts, that’s to be expected, 
but when a sail enthusiast goes in for power yachts, well, that’s definitely 
news. The “newsy”’ gentleman in question is Ralph James, Jr., who sold his 
36’ auxiliary sloop Nautilus IJ to Howard Richmond, then bought the 36’ 
power cruiser Lady Grace. Reason for the change: Lady Grace and James 
joined the Coast Guard Auxiliary. One more complication. It turns out 
that Richmond is going into the Navy, leaving Nautilus II sans skipper. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 

















NAVIGATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


for all types of vessels 
. 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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Education spurs the war effort! Enlisted men selected from various branches of the 
Armed Forces make up the student body of the U.S. Naval Training School for 
Diesel operators at the Gray Marine Motor Co., Detroit 


NEWS OF THE 


Gray Establishes U.-S. Naval 
Training School For Diesel Operators 


INDUSTRY 


> A new session of the U. S. Naval Training School for Diesel operators 
was initiated recently at the Gray Marine Motor Co., in Detroit. A major- 
ity of the men assigned to this school have had previous training in the 
operation of Diesel engines, and have been selected for further training on 
the basis of their individual aptitude to do specialized work. Whereas pri- 
mary emphasis is upon engine maintenance and servicing, certain hours of 
each day are devoted to engine theory and other classroom work. 

The text materials were prepared by the Gray Marine Motor Co., and 
are used in conjunction with a course of study and practice arranged by the 
Civilian Supervisor. 


Hall-Scott Gains Joint Award 


p> The Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, has just awarded the joint 
Army-Navy “‘E”’ pennant to the Hall-Scott Motor Car Co. for the excel- 
lence of its product. The Hall-Scott engine dates back to World War I, 
when it was created at the request of the U. S. Government which wished 
an engine of great stamina. It has since powered many fine yachts and also 
Coast Guard ships. 

The Defender was designed especially for the Navy while the Invader 
furnishes power for patrol boats, sub-chasers, aircraft rescue boats, picket 
boats and other smaller craft. These engines have been in a number of 
boats that have seen active service in the present conflict. 

The company early established a school for training Army and Navy 
personnel in the care and maintenance of the Hall-Scott engines. 


Maine Yard Honored 


> In recognition of its excellent work in constructing vessels for the armed 
forces of the nation, the Snow Shipyards, Inc., of Rockland, Maine, has re- 
cently been awarded the joint Army-Navy “E” pennant. 


Hallicrafters Get Army-Navy Citation 


> The Hallicrafters Company, of Chicago, has been notified by Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson that it has been awarded a joint 
Army-Navy “EE” pennant, according to an announcement made by W. J. 
Halligan, president of the company. The company was complimented by 
Mr. Patterson for the “high achievement attained in the production of war 
equipment.” Formal presentation of the burgee was made September 9th. 


Navy Award Extended 


> Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley, U.S.N., Retired, head of the Navy Board of 
Production Awards, has announced that the employes of the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation, New York, are showing the spirit that will win 
the war and that the corporation’s Navy “‘E” citation for production has 
been extended for six months. This gives the right to fly the flag, with an 
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Ready for 


SHORE 
DUTY 





Why not use and enjoy your Chelsea 
Clock in your office or study. Mount it 
on the wall “as is," or get the Chelsea 
light mahogany display stand, illus- 
trated above, for desk or mantel use. 


Service Note — Your Chelsea 
Clock will keep good time for years 
without attention, but like every other 
fine mechanism, it deserves a certain 
minimum of care. If you haven't done 
so recently, we suggest that you take 
it to your jeweler or nautical instru- 
ment house for cleaning, oiling and 
adjusting. 


Chelsea::Clock:-Ce. 


Chelsea, Massachusetts 








The CASEY 45-footer 


for 








Cutter or Yawl Rig 











In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 45-footer is arranged with a large galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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For Fishing on Frolicking 
GIBBS Power Sea Skiff TIME 


5 =E3> OUT! 


Sea Proved for Safety “nc a ge cage 
esigned fo lity job to do now a 
D igned for Utilit Gibbs Gas En- 
gine ...to help 
make the seas 
free! For the 
present, we can’t 
make deliveiine on the Gibbs 
Sea Skiff — America’s stand- 
ard. But when the seas are free 
— once more — you will again be able to enjoy the full advantages 
offered by the Gibbs Sea Skiff. 














LET’S WIN THIS WAR FIRST — AMERICA! 
GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO. - - Jacksonville, Florida 












4 Flagler Street 





25 hp. to 45 hp. 
ARROWHEAD 
ENGINES 





Built in considerable number for the U. S. Navy by Merritt, Chapman 
& Scott, New York City, these 28’ Salvage Boats are exceptionally 
fast, with remarkable towing capacity. Their Red Wing Arrow- 
head Engines meet the Navy's exacting specifications. Gasoline, 
25 hp. to 45 hp., 4-cyl., bore 3%”, stroke 442’", 186 cu. in. disp!.— 
they deliver full power capacity economically and have proven their 
sea-going reliability. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINN. 
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AYE, SAILOR, 


PLYMOUTH'S 
THE ROPE YOU 
CAN TRUST 





PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 








SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Searchlights 
for 


all sizes of boats 


4 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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added star, and each employee may continue to wear the button. William 
G. Wood, president of the corporation, says that the Navy “E” award 
last winter was one of the first to be given to a shipyard. 


Snow-Nabstedt Receives Joint 
Army-Navy Award 


> The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corporation of New Haven, Connecticut, 
was recently awarded the Army-Navy “E” flag. This highly prized pennant 
is given by the government for exceptional effort over and above contract 
requirements. 





Lieut. Comdr. Robert H. Alcorn, U.S.N.R., presents the ‘‘E”’ 
award to Levi T. Snow, president of the Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. 


National Boat Builders’ Association 
Reports Additional Boats for Testing 


» The advisory and technical committee of the Miami Council of the 
Association met in Miami early in September and reported that it had 
accepted three additional boats for trial in the coming Navy tests. Two 
of these are 30-footers and the third is 53 feet in length. At the time, the 
boat to be submitted by the Association was nearing completion in Miami; 
the others are local products also. 

The Association declares that boats of the type being submitted can be 
built quickly and in large numbers by the idle and partly idle small boat 
plants throughout the country, of which there are many. 

H. Paul Prigg, president of the Association, has formed a civilian com- 


* mittee to observe, criticize and make'suggestions for perfecting the boats 


before they are submitted to the Navy’s Board of Inspection and Survey. 
Those named are: Gar Wood, C. F. Chapman, Scott-Paine, George W. 
Sutton, Jr., Lewis Luckenbach, S. Mortimer Auerbach, Captain J. L. 
Blair, U.S.N., Retired, Laurence Schwab, William Burdine, Captain 
MclIver and Ted Houser. 

The annual convention will be held at the Capitol Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., opening on October Ist. 


Plant Capacity Doubled 


> Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc., of Huntington Station, L. I., announces 
the completion of new additions to its existing plant and equipment which 
will approximately double the productive capacity of its manufacturing 
facilities. 

The company is the manufacturer of the well-known Kenyon marine 
speedometer and other navigational aids. 


Joint Army-Navy Award for Elco 


> Not long ago, the Elco Naval Division of the Electric Boat Co. was 
awarded the joint Army-Navy “E”’ pennant. The plant, it will be remem- 
bered, was awarded the coveted Navy ‘‘E” some time ago for its achieve- 
ments in building PT boats. The recent award was made at the launching 
of U.S.S. PT 131. Miss Marion H. Sutphen was the sponsor of this vessel. 


Saran Pipe Made in Larger Sizes 


> Dow Chemical Co. announces that its ew Saran pipe is now manufac 
tured in the same dimensions as extra strong steel pipe, being 2’’ OD. This 
is made of the company’s new thermo-plastic known as Saran, produced i2 
smooth, accurately sized lengths, unaffected by water. Only a few solvents 
exhibit any adverse effects. It can be welded, heated and bent, cut with wood 
or hack saws, and threaded with ordinary pipe dies. 
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Be. ROMERO MEIER UnmineNmNERR 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


We Specialize 


in 
IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 
—also— 
ITALIAN 
HEMP 
BOLT 
ROPE 
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LAST CALL FOR LAUNCHIN’ 
"Stout Fella” and ‘Stout Fella, Sr." 











THE NEW “STOUT FELLA, SR.” 
26’ 8" x 21° 4" x7! 4" x3" 10” 
If you are interested in day 
sailing, our “Stout Fellas” can 
be highly recommended for 
their fine handling qualities 
under sail, their roominess and 
the economy of their small 
auxiliary engines. A few "Stout 
Fellas” still available for im- 
mediate delivery. 


Call or write for information 


GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 


Flax Hill Road, Se. Norwalk, Conn. 
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On thousands of yachts, a handy, 


an end to the old argument about 
going to row." Write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
4968 North 27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EVINRUD 








quick- 


starting Evinrude adds to the pleasure of every 
run and every cruise... willingly does the 
“heavy work" on every trip ashore and puts 


“who's 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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GLOBE 


“UNDERLIT” 


at high speed 


— 


movable hood) comple 


illumination from below 
* 


Established 1850 














COMPASS 


Contains new dynamic card 
and magnetic float system, in- 
suring stability under all 
weather and sea conditions 


Dome Head Binnacle (re- 


with 5-inch ‘“‘Underlit’’ 
Ritchie compass for electric 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Xe 0 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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THOUGHT of CHRISTMAS YET? 


GIFT MAILING DEADLINE FOR OVERSEAS FORCES IS OCTOBER 31 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Step-by-step 2 Alben the 
process of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. 00 

— of phe. org by George W. 

Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
simplified. No mathematics beyond sim- 
ple arithmetic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 

The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation does not require a complete 
understanding of principles, but > ht 
— per use of its methods. 

. Wylie’s object. $3. 30 

Yacht Navigation and Voya by 
Claud Worth. This work aplihes Yack? 

ising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out = 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 

A Simple Method for Offshore oe 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick . 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


Manual of Celestial Navigation, by 
Arthur Ageton. A new met of 
working sights, faster than the author’s 
well known HO 211 but which can be 

in conjunction with it, is here 
printed with the HO 211 tables. As- 
sumed position and dead reckoning po- 
sition navigation both in the same small 
volume. $1. 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. 


Piloting, Seamanship ag Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this h ale text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

—— Below Deck, by Ruth 

l the problems of living well 
pe a pe boat — even » the keeping of 
a dog. Names, ices and sources of sup- 
ply are given. Pike best book a yachts- 
man could possibly buy.” $2.50 

Permanent Yacht Moorings, by Rids- 
dale Ellis. A thorough study of the 
problems of anchoring yachts and other 
small craft, with diagrams, formulae and 
results of many tests. $1.00 

Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 

© “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 

How to Abandon Ship, by Phil Rich- 
ards and John J. Banigan. A grim, pocket 
size book inspired by the many recent 
sinkinge and containing much valuable 
advice to lessen casualties. $1.00 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, Associate Editor of ine ome 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and large 
I have read for many a year... a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says ‘Lincoln 
Colcord. Illustrated in color. 4. 

Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for beginner, with much 

for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably a ate instruction for the 
amateur sai $7.50 

The Cruising Micanied: by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know % ns 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert 
L. Stone, Editor of Yacutine. An excel- 
lent book for the beginner with many 
maneuvers illustrated with diagrams. 

$2.00 

Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-captain 
book with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 

it way we of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail ‘both small 
and moderately large boats. one ss 


seas 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised 
to date. $3.50 


Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Na- 
val Architecture for the amateur. II- 
lustrated. $4.25 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 


Small Boat eed & Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3. 3.00 


Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing much in- 
formation on round bottom boats, bevel- 
ing frames, laying down lines, spars, 
materials and costs. $3.00 

Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of rea ‘information for 


the amateur boat builder, profusely 
illustrated. . 





*BOGK OF THE MONTH” for YACHTSMEN 


They Were Expendable, by W. L. White. As told to the author by 
Lieutenants Bulkeley and Kelly, Ensigns Akers and Cox, this book is 
not just the adventure story of Motor Torpedo Squadron 3. In the 
background is the whole tragic panorama of the Philippine campaign. 
The book is timely and every yachtsman should read it. It is revealing 


and carries an important message for all thinking Americans. 


$2.00 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers 
illustrated by sequence photos of Star 
boat models. Includes the latest rule 
changes. $4.00 

The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, 
by George D. Hills. The standard au- 
thority on racing rules, re to date. 

$3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 


by. Introduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 
CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Yachts, cael Care and Handling, b: 
Winthro; Moore. A practical boo 
about pinta, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 

Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The firet book 

evoted entirely to — problems and 
their solution since a ~ i the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three i $3.00 

Sailmaking Simpli Alen Gray. 

actical guide for the amateur who 
wis! to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated. 

The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT < 


Yachting 


HISTORICAL 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. A wholly satisfying ac- 
count of Columbus’ voyages by a sailor 
who followed the same tracks in small 
boats. $3.50 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 
of books on the sea and seamen. IlIlus- 
trated. $2.50 


The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be 
in the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10.00 


American om Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More t an 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
uilder. $4 


Traditions and Memories of Ameri- 
can Yachting, by William P. Stephens. 
Reminiscences of the author’s seventy 
yore of association with achting, de- 

and building. Delightful reading, 
ew volume is most useful and i interesting, 
and every yachtsman will want it in his 
library. Illus. $3.00 


Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $4.00 


ADVENTURE 
The Cruise of Pinan nag seg.” by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise ton to the 


West Indies and South veuien: $2.50 


Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost enkehe : 
able, but true yarns of small boat voy- 
ages. : Tiesteated, $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A single-handed cruise 
island to island in the perl me Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. $3.00 


MORSE AND BLINKER 
— or in groupe. “Codes wo on 


of letters, 
for U.S.C. i ae U. 's. P.S. classes. 


Morse Code Memorizer. For sound, 
wig-wag or light. Price only 25 cents 
Blinker Visualizer. Perfect light signals 
nically. The only way we know of 

for a beginner to learn blinker signaling 
alone and quickly. Price only 50 cents 


We suggest that you order both together 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. The wealth of 
illustrations justifies the cost. $10.00 


Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen- Illus. $10.00 

Sail & Power. Apart from its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 

Racing, Cruising & Design. The fourth 
of this world famous series, $10.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


They Were Expendable, by W. L. White. 
Not just the’adventure story of Motor 
Torpedo’ Boat: Squadron 3, but in the 
background is the whole tragic panorama 
of the Philippine campaign. $2.00 

Fighting Fleets, by Critchell Rimington. 

ntroduction by Rear Admiral Yates 

_ Stirling, Jr., U.S.N., Retired. “A Survey 
of the Navies of the World,” this book is 
along the lines of the famous “Jane’s.” 
Best on the U. S. Navy, but foreign 
navies are well covered. Includes naval 
aircraft. Copiously illustrated. F 


= Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
— for:shipboard from the simplest 

a weather breakfast to course din- 
ners, arid drinks. No t ical terms to 
confuse.the amateur cook. $2.00 


Glossary“of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as an 
indispensable encyclopaedia of the sea. 
New enlarged edition. Illus. $3.50 


Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes to 
observe wind direction and sky condi- 
tion, a barometer, and one of these 
Weathercasters are all you need to fore- 
cast weather as much as 24 hours in 
advance. Prep by expert meteorolo- 
gists. Full instructions. $4.95 

Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. Military planes in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. $2.50 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 


Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. Calahan 
Ingenuity at sea. $3.00 
Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 








205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Please send your 
remittance with 
your order 
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ONTRARY to common belief, experi- 

ments with undersea craft have not been 
restricted to modern times. As far back as 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, men worked 
on the problem of navigation beneath the 
surface of the sea, but it took a clever Con- 
necticut Yankee to build the first successful 
submarine. It was hand-propelled, slow, and 
unwieldy . . . but it worked. Davy Bushnell’s 
“Turtle” twice attacked British ships in 
New York harbor during the War of Inde- 
pendence, and managed to force them to 
shift their anchorage and move to less 
threatened spots. 


David Bushnell was a good picture of 
what Mark Twain calls the “Connecticut 
Yankee.”’ Clever with his hands, he was well 
educated and imaginative... which- com- 
bination of mechanical skill and intelligence 
gave birth to the first submarine and the 
first automatic mine or bomb. 


Bushnell’s submarine was originally 
planned in 1771. By the time the Colonies 
had begun to fight, this early “‘pigboat” had 
passed the experimental stage and had had 
successful runs in New London harbor. Its 
potentialities were apparent to American 
leaders and so Bushnell moved against the 
ships then threatening New York City. 


The “Turtle” was a strange looking ship. 
Its draft was greater than its fore and aft 
length ...and its bulging sides gave it the 
appearance of a terrapin standing on end. 
Its conning tower was very similar to those 
in present use, while a radical invention of 
Bushnell’s was the use of auger-shaped pro- 
pellers to drive it through the water. The 
“Turtle” was raised and lowered just as are 
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modern submarines . . . by filling and empty- 
ing water tanks...while a vertical pro- 
peller helped drive it down. A 200-pound 
weight on the ““Turtle’s” keel was provided 
for anchoring the submarine and could be 
released in emergencies. On top of the ship 
was another Bushnell invention, a clock 
work bomb containing 150 pounds of powder. 


The ‘‘Turtle” was launched in the East 
River, not far from Harlem. She was stubby- 
looking, laughable . . . but charged with 
potentialities we are just learning today. 
Her inventor was too frail a man to operate 
her himself, but he trained an operator 
known to history only as Sergeant Lee. He 
must have been a muscular bull of a man, 
for the “Turtle” was no cinch to handle. 


Lee had to drive the “Turtle” forward by 
cranking the propeller. And at the same 
time he had to work the pumps which 
raised and lowered this primitive submarine. 
He likewise had to control the mechanism 
of his conning tower, raise and lower his 
safety weight, and handle the device for 
attaching explosives to enemy ships. In addi- 
tion, there was a rudder to use, and since 
Lee had only the normal number of hands, 
this was set to fit between his arm and his 
chest, and was moved by body motions. 
Sergeant Lee must have been busier than the 
proverbial one-armed paperhanger. 


When the day for attack came, Lee entered 
the “Turtle” and started down-river with 
the 64-gun ship “Eagle” as his 
target. That he was even able to 
move his submarine is a tribute 
to his strength and capability, yet 
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A SUBMARINE WAS USED IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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Lee did better than that. He drove forward 
at an honest 2 or 3 knots, and finally reached 
his objective deep under the “Eagle’s”’ hull. 
From that point on, Lee’s work increased. 
He had to hold his submarine silently against 
the enemy hull. He had to fight the tide. And 
he had to work a screw-driver device which 
was intended to fasten Bushnell’s mine to 
the British ship. Here he failed. The ““Eagle’s” 
hull was probably copper-sheathed, and the 
woodscrew failed to penetrate it. Lee’s air 
became exhausted, so that after a half hour 
of backbreaking labor he was forced to the 
surface. Here a guard discovered him, and 
opened fire. Lee submerged, let his bomb 
float free and escaped. The bomb exploded 
near the “Eagle” without harming her, and 
when Lee returned to the attack several days 
later, the ‘““Turtle’” was sunk by gunfire. 
Despite this apparent failure, however, the 
attacks unnerved the enemy and they re- 
treated to waters where no strange sub- 
marine monsters lurked. 


David Bushnell, although his submarine 
worked successfully, never again repeated 
the experiment. Yet the work he did as a 
civilian is.a good example of what Ameri- 
cans can do in war-time. Few of us have the 
genius to be as spectacular as Bushnell, but 
every yachtsman and lover of the sea can 
help out today. Offer your services and those 
of your own boat to the Coast Guard or the 
Navy. Keep ship and equipment. in tip-top 
shape... and obey the important rules laid 
down for war-time operation of private craft. 
There’s room for help from all of us. That’s 
a job... let’s do it! 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers oy 
Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 











A modern definition of Pow 


This is the Machine Age. Warfare is 
waged with its weapons. Today, you 
can see examples of mechanical effi- 
ciency and power im the navies of the 
United Nations that jump your pulse 
rate. * * But none does more to typ- 
ify progress’in the Machine Age than 
the motor torpedo boat, * * Streak- 
ing across the sea—out-chasing the 
Wind in its dash on enemy destruc- 
tion—it seems to be driven by some 
super-human power. That. power is 
actually another of man’s triumphs 


with machines and metals.<-the 
STERLING ADMIRAL. * * Production 
of the Sterling Admiral clearly illus- 
trates American Industry’s will to 
win. Its efficiency and precision per- 
formance demonstrates the mastery 
of America’s metallurgists, foundries, 
machine tool designers and skilled 
mechanics. x * You get some idea of 
its precision when we tell you that 
more than five times as many machine 
operations go into the crankshaft of 
the Sterling Admiral than into the 


STERLING ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg.. 


Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg. 
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crankshaft of the average marine en- 
gine. x x The story of the Admiral is 
a series of chapters on engineering 
achievement. But perhaps the climax 
comes in the way an engine of such 
exacting tolerances can be produced 
in quantity. In the mass production 
of the Admiral, every Sterling work- 
er is helping the men in uniform to 
win the Victory. * x And in the era 
that follows peace, we shall turn this 
achievement to the task of helping 
the nation’s progress and prosperity. 








